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¢, NOTICE 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA.—Expert 

Organiser, West £nd Offices, Staff, Tele- 
phone, with connection leading newspapers and 
journals, would undertake PRESS PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN. Naval and Military, Business, 
Society, Charity, Theatrical, or Individuals.— 
Letters only, in first instance— 


“ Publicity Director,” c/o 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Esa.,F.R.G.S., 
11, Red Lion Sq., LONDON, W.C.1. 





LUZAC & CO. 
46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 


Oriental Booksellers. 
AGENTS TO THE INDIA OFFICE, Etc. 


Specialise in all Books for the study of all Oriental 

languages, and all other branches of Oriental 

Litersture, of which a large stock is kept. Cata- 

logues issued periodically, and sent gratis on 
lication. 


INDIAN AND PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTINGS 





Objects of Oriental Art. 


Inspection of our Art Gallery is invited 
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Gstablished over 120 years. 


H. & G. SIMONDS, Ltd. 


BREWERS, WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, READING, 
AND THE TAMAR BREWERY, DEVONPORT. 
Under same Control and Management— 


MACKESON & CO., LTD., SOUTH BERKS BREWERY CO., LTD., 
Hythe, Kent. Newbury. 





Unrivalled Facilities for the Supply of NAVAL AND MILITARY CANTEENS AND MESSES. 
BRANCH STORES AND OFFICES— 
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alll 


London—32, York Road (one. weal 
loo Station), Lambeth, S 

Aldershot = (Military nares — Farn- 
borough Street, Farnborough, Hants. 

Brighton—+4. Castle >. Brighton, and 
96, Church Road, Hov 

Farnborough (and fae Royal Military and 
Staff Colleges, Sandhurst and District)— 
Farnborough Street, Farnborough, Hants. 

Hastings (and for Bexhill, Rye, Winchelsea, 
etc.)—51, Robertson Street, Hastings. 

Ludgershall (and for Andoverand Salisbury 
Plain District)--Tidworth Road, Ludgershall. 

Oxford—30, Queen Street, and 1, Cowley 
Road, Oxford. 


Piymouth (and for Exeterand Western Dis- | 


trict) —The Tamar Brewery, Devonport, and 
6. The Octagon, Union Street, Plymouth. 


Portsmouth (and for Gosport, Isle of Wight, | 


Southern District and Channel Islands)— 
33, Marmion Road, Southsea, and Railway 
Station, Landport. 

Salisbury — Fisherton 
Salisbury. 


Brewery 


Stores, | Exypt, Soudan. 


Shorncliffe (and for Dover, Sandgate, and 
South-Eastern District)—Mackeson & Co., 
Ltd., The Brewery, Hythe, Kent. 

Slough (and for Halton Camp, Maidenhead, 
Gerrard's Cross, Beaconsfield, Uxbridge, 
Windsor, Egham, Staines, Datchet, Houns- 
low, Farnham Royal, Stoke, Burnham, etc.) 
—High Street, Slough. 

Swansea (for South Wales and District)—+3, 
Orchard Street, Swansea. 

Woking (and for Guildford, Chertsey, Wey- 
bridge, Walton-on-Thames, Cobham, Bisley 
Camp, etc.)—88, Chertsey Road, Woking. 

Woolwich (and for Colchester, Chatham, 
Sheerness, Shoeburyness and Warley)— 
51, Artillery Place, Woolwich, S.E.18. 

Brussels — 23 and 25, Rue des Ateliers, 
Bruxelles Maritime. 

Dublin—41, Wellington Quay (opposite the 
Metal Bridge). 

Gibraltar—Alameda, Gibraltar. 

Malta—311, Strada Reale, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 & 8, Right Marina, Valletta, Malta. 

Palestine—AGENT : 

r. J. B. Caffari, Military Contractor, Cairo. 
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BURMA SAUCE 


A perfect Relish with a rare and delicate 


flavour, quite distinct from all other. 


If you 


want a new and delightful sensation in sauces— 


WHITE, COTTELL & Co., 


GIVE IT A TRIAL. ——-——-—— 


Makers. 


Malt Vinegar and Sauce 





LONDON, S.E.5. 
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Actual Makers of Turkish & Egyptian Blend Cigarettes. 
Wine & Spirit Merchants and Shippers. 


NAVAL & MILIT sRY MESSES 
——-—— SUPPI ‘ED. ————_ 


Large Stocks in 
GIBRALTAR 
(HEAD OFFICE) 

LONDON (Registered) OFFICE— 
14 Panton St., Haymarket, London, S.W.1 

Houses at EDINBURGH, PORTSMOUTH, 

CHATHAM and DEVONPORT. 
CIGARETTE FACTORY—MALTA. 
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Under the Patronage of a 
Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. ee = 4 


President: His Grace poorer classes to procure 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, rest and skilled treatment for 

K.G., G.C.V.O, their animals when such care is 

needed. 2. To provide animals for the tem- 

porary use of poor persons while their own are 

restinginthe Home. 3. It is aspecial feature ofthe Home 

to afford a suitable Asylum for “Old Favourites,” providing 

them with every care and comfort in their old age on reasonable terms, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, 

and will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 440, Strand, W.C. 2; 

the Cashier of the R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, : t. James’s, S.W.1 ; or the undersigned at the Home. 
J. BRABAZON MORRIS, Secretary. 


Founded 
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Langham Hotel | 


PORTLAND PLACE, W.1 


MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
FOR WEDDINGS AND DINNERS 











MOST CENTRAL FOR LUNCHEON AND 
AFTERNOON TEA. 
OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS. : 


ReviseD TARIFF 
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C2 wt ina Daimler 

et about town ina Daim 
For speed and luxurious comfort there is no 
better way of getting about town or outof town 
than in a six-cylinder Daimler landaulette 

j Daimler Hire, Ltd., have at your service, at 
any hour of the day and night, the finest fleet 
in London of high-powered Daimler cars. 
Each car is built to seat six with ease. Each 
car is in first-class condition. You should 
write for complete Summer tariff. 


DAY HIRES 


You can_hire a superbly 


appointed Daimler land- od 
aulette from Daimler Hire 
Ltd., forthe wholedayand 


travel 200 miles tor £9-13-0. 

This works out at under HIRE [LTD 
1/- per mile for six per- Recess 

sons, or less than 2d. a 243. Knightsbridge, London, ©.W.7. 


mile per person. 
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PLEASE NOTE 


WE CAN quote you very low prices for all styles of binding in cloth, Leather, or any other 
material, also for Portfolios, Cases, Loose Leaf work, Reading Cases, and the like to 
any design you may require and on the shortest notice. 
Should we be favoured with an enquiry it shall receive our best attention, and if 
you require any sampies we shall be pleased to forward same, and if deemed 
necessary to offer any suggestions. 
We feel sure our prices will prove advantageous to you, and that you will have no 
fault to find with the workmanship, which we are confident will please. 
BEST AND NEWEST MACHINERY. . 


WEBB, SON & CO.,LTD. 


Established 1790. 
Telephone No.: CLERKENWELL 3144 (2 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ RELIEUR, ISLING., LONDON.” 


Wholesale Bookbinders and Loose Leaf Specialists, 


WARWICK HOUSE, 294, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
“The R.U.S.I. Journal” is now published Quarterly, and will in future appear 





on the 15th day of February, May, August, and November of each year, 


EARLY APPLICATION should be made to secure such few spaces as may become available 


for PUBLICITY purposes in our future Issues. 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, 
: Director of Publicity. 
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C 0 0 KE R 41, GT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 

ON YOUR Large Stock of Oriental 

HOLIDAYS. Literature in all its Branches. 

Price 1/- Catalogues Nos. 30-32 on India 

sina ° & Sanskrit & Allied Literature 
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Navy Stores; Harrod's; to be had on _ application. 
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TOMMY’S Oriental Publishers and Booksellers. 
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Roval United Service Ruseum 


Situated in the Banqueting House of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), 
which this year celebrates its Tercentenary, and containing the 
“‘Celebrated Rubens Ceiling.” 








ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY AND 
ARMY SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT THIS FASCINATING COLLECTION 

















Marvellous Collection of Arms 
from the Earliest Periods. 
Models of Warships, Guns and 
Battlefields, Old Uniforms, 
Head-dresses, Badges, Buttons, 

&e. 

Siborne’s renowned Model of the 
Field of Waterloo. 

Model of Trafalgar, arranged by 
Trafalgar Officers. 

Historical relics of King Charles 
I., Drake, Cromwell, Raleigh, 
Marlborough, Wolfe, Cooke, 
Wellington, Nelson, Moore, 
Raglan, Franklin, Wolseley, 
Roberts, Kitchener, and many 
others. 

Two hundred stands of Regimen- 
tal ‘‘ Colours.”’ 


Historical Naval Flags. 

The French Colours captured by 
Lord Nelson. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Flag and Sword. 

The Flag of the United States 
Frigate ‘‘ Chesapeake.” 


King William III.’s Flag. 

An Unique Collection of the Great 
War Souvenirs, and relics of 
all previous campaigns. 

Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley’s 
historical collection and the 
beautiful Wolseley Memorial 
Room. 

A Complete Collection of British 
Army and Navy Medals. 

Lord Cheylesmore’s Medal Collec- 
tion. 

The Compass which steered Air- 
ship R. 34 across the Atlantic. 

The Saw which took Lord Nelson’s 
arm off. 

The Balaclava Trumpet. 

Interesting Collection of Napo- 
leonie Exhibits. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Petticoat. 

Splendid Collection of Naval 
and Military engravings and 
prints. 

Innumerable other historical and 
interesting Exhibits. 





ADMISSION - 1/- 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS - 64. 


Soldiers and Sailors in Uniform Free. 
Guides and Complete Illustrated Catalogues are obtainable. 


N.B.—Officers of H.M. Forces (serving or retired) are eligible for Mem- 


bership of The Royal United Service Institution. 


£1 1s. Membership, £1 Is. 


Entrance fee, 


The Library contains the finest collection of Naval and Military literature, 
and the R.U.S.I. Journal is sent post free to all Members. 





SoLr DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., 
Iz, Rep Lion SQuARE, W.C.1. 
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“Prints of British 
Military Operations” 


By 
Lt.-Col. C. de W. CROOKSHANK 
(His Majesty’s Body-Guard) 


An illustrated Catalogue Raisonné with 
historical descriptions of all the known 
prints of the actions in which the British 
Land Forces have been engaged (1066-1868). 


Royal 4to, Cloth Boards, with 
15 Reproductions (8 in Colours) 


£2 2 0 


or with Portfolio (limited to 500 
copies) of 16 Plates (12 in Colours), 
20 in. < 25 in., suitable for framing 


£10 10 O 


The Portfolio can be obtained separately for 


£8 8 0 


“This book and Portfolio appear to be 
almost necessities to the Mess of every 
Regiment, Battalion, or Battery of His 
Majesty’s Army.”"—(Army & Navy & Air 
Forces Gazette.) 


Adlard & Son & West Newman, Ltd., 


23. BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 








Your “unofficial” Health 


Health in the Services is diagnosed with a 
brevity and detachment which are the soul 
of officialdom— -you are “fit” or you are 

“sick.” The Halfway House of Health, in 


which so many live, is officially non-existent. 


Of course, you are described on the ‘“ Medical 
History” sheet as healthy, but do you 
always feel healthy > The fact does not 
necessarily follow upon the statement, as 
you may know from sad experience. 

At home or abroad, afloat or ashore, the 
feeling of good health is enjoyed by many 
thousands of service men who take, first 
thing every morning, a — of water 
sparkling with a “ dash” 


ENO’s 
FRUIT SALT 


The particular value of ENO and its superiority over 
all other preparations lie in its natural action, i 

fresh, invigorating pleasant taste, and in the fact that 
ENO assists nature without supplanting he methods. 


Obtainable in two sizes :— 
3)- STANDARD nae 1/9 
Get i size thal suits you vil 
J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘ FRUIT SALT’? WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


MEA RO) My 











THE “ ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship 


AND THE 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
Urgently Need £25,000 


To prevent curtailment of any 
branch of the Society’s work. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal 
Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil 
Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 Boys and Girls are now being 

maintained. 
Patrons : 
THEIR Majesties THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: 
H.R.H. Tue Prince oF WALES. 
Chairman & Treasurer: 
C. E. Macpen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman: 

F. H. Crayton, Eso. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 

J cint-Secretaries: 

H. Bristow WALLEN and HEnry G. CoPpELanp. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes & 
“Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue London, W.C.2 





ROYAL SCHOOL 


FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY, 


Lansdown, Bath. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1864. 


PATRONS: 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE GUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President : 

Frec_p-Marsuar H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT, K.G., &c. 
Trustees: 

Sir J. A. MuLLEns, Kt. 

Col. A. G. Cuurcniti, C.B., C.B.E. 
Brig.-Gen. Sir R. C. A. B. BEwtckE Copley, 
K.B.E., C.B. 





Chairman: 
Col. A. G. CuurcuiLu, C.B., C.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman: 
Major E. K. RipLey. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES, ETC. 


The Daughters of Officers who are serving, 
or who have served, in His Majesty's Army, or 
in the Royal Marines, are eligible for admission, 
at rates of £20 and £90 to £150 per annum; 
paying according to the circumstances of the 
parents. Those paying £20 per annum (one-third 
of the School) are admitted by the Votes of Sub- 
scribers only—the remainder by the Committee. 
The age for admission is from 10 to 15 years. 

Each contributor of £5 5s. is entitled to one 
life vote, and each annual subscriber to one 
vote at two elections for each 10s. 6d. subscribed. 

Further information can be obtained of the 
Secretary, Col. . ATTREE, late R.E., at 
the Office, Ponies House, 23; Haymarket, S.W.1. 
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CAVALRY JOURNAL 


Published under the authority of the Army Council, under the 
direction of Field-Marshal Earl HAIG, K.T., G.C.B., etc. (Colonel 
Royal Horse Guards and 17th Lancers), assisted by Lieut.-General 
Sir R.S. S. BADEN-POWELL, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., etc. (Colorel 
13th Hussars), Lieut.-General Sir P. W. CHETWODE, Bt., K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Brig.-General A. E. W. HARMAN, C.B., D.S.O., 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. LEETHAM, Knt., C.M.G., F.S.A., and Major- 
General Sir N. M. SMYTH, V.C., K.C.B. (Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Price 5s. net. Postage 5d. 














VOL. XII. JULY, 1922. No. 45. 





CONTENTS. 


Tue Cuarce aT Et Mucuar, November 13, 1917 (Frontispiece). 
THE REDUCTION OF THE CAVALRY. 

Dates oF RaIsING THE ExisTING REGULAR CAVALRY REGIMENTS. 
THe Cavatry Spirit. 

DisBANDED CavALRY REGIMENTS. 

Some HistoricaL CHARGERS. 

Tue Royat Horse ARTILLERY WITH CAVALRY. 

THE RoMANCE OF THE Drum BANNER. 

A CavaLry EpisoDE IN THE ADVANCE ON THE MARNE. 

Lion HuntInc. 

“THERE IS NO New THING UNDER THE SUN.” 

THe Macuine Gun Corps (Cavacry) IN FRANCE. 

Historica. Notes. 

Tue TANK Corps. 

PoSITION-FINDING IN AIRCRAFT. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Sportinc Notes. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to :— 


THE MANAGING EDITOR at The Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, 


or copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Booksellers from 
the Publisher and Director of Publicity :— 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., etc., 11, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
(Top of Kingsway, Holborn end.) 


Telephone: Holborn 6191. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gilberwood, London.” Bankers: Bank of England. 
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Play a’ S 
Navy Cut Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut Per oz. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut 1/- 
Player's “ Tawny” Navy Cut 


Player’s “ White Label ” Navy Cut 1 | a 


Also Player’s Navy Cut de Luxe, a development of Player’s Navy Cut, 
packed in 2-0z. and 4-oz. air-tight tins at 2/4 and 4/8 respectively. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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FOR HIRE 


PRIVATE CARS 
OF THE HICHEST CLASS 


BROCKS: 


JO.DUCHESS ST PORTLAND PLACE WE 
DAY E NIGHT ( Langham 1222. 
MFinchl ey 2777 


| Siecle 6203 
(EWS 


‘THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT- -Woon’s Orricrs, 
11, Rep Lion Square, Lonpon, W.C.1, WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 
TELEPHONE HOLBorN 6191. 






SU SEY 
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complete satisfacticn. 


any Camera. 


—open to view daily. 
priced in plain figures. 


— 


— Supply Stores 


Thousands of Cameras by all 
well-known makers on View 


in Sands Hunter's Showrooms 
All 


SANDS HUNTER’S 
Sands Hunter & Co, Ltd. (Estd. 1874) 


The Amateur Photographers’ 


37. Bedford St., Strand, W.C.2 





-| A. J. WHITE 


IMC 


YOU NEED NOT BUY 
A NEW CAMERA 


Sands Hunter’s have all makes in 

stock-secondhand-at big money- 

saving prices. Any Camera sent 
ON FIVE DAYS' APPRO. 


against deposit of price. Sands 
Hunter's GUARANTEE your 


74, JERMYN ST., 
Lonpon, S.W. 


‘tbat and Cap Maker, 
Offers his SPECIAL FLEXOLYTE 


FIELD SERVICE CAP 


as being light in weight, soft 


64-PAGE CATALOGUE FREE and pliable in texture, as 
Call or write for Catalogue— 
gratis and post free—before 
buying, exchanging cr selling for foreign service, being 


quite the best possible cap 


quite rainproof and having a 
smart appearance, not a rag. 


FLEXOLYTE 
Reg. No. 327488 





A. J. WHITE 


Dat and Cap Maker, 
74, JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1 








Hugh Rees 


LTD. 








MILITARY AND _ NAVAL 
BOOKSELLERS, STATION- 
ERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


5, Regent Street, S.W. 
AND AT CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS 








STOC 
Ss GPPLIED WITHOUT DELAY. 


Princess Helena 
College EALinG, w.s. 











Principal—%Ciss “Parker. 


OARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to Languages, English, Art, 
Music.—————————Large Grounds. 
Fees £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ Daughters £105 a year. 














ZANETIC 
PAPER §: 





is so extremely sensitive that it 
ensures perfect, permanent copies 


It has appreciative users all over the world. 

It can be obtained through any stationer or deaier, 
or free sample sent on application to the sole makers, 
The Pencarbon Co., Ltd., Zanetic Works, Duncan Road, 
Leicester. 


The Pencarbon Co., Ltd., also produce Copying Books and Duplicate Books for use with the Zanetic 
Paper, and lists may be had for the asking. In addition to the Zanetic Paper for penwork, the Zanetic 
brand of Typewriter Carbon is recommended as being the highest grade it is possible to produce. Made 
in several weights and many finishes, there is a grade to suit every purpose, whether it be to take the 
largest number of copies at the one typing, or one only. 


Inquiries invited for Ribbons, Pencil Carbons, Stencil Inks and Stencil Papers. 


THE PENCARBON CO., LTD., 
Zanetic Works, Duncan Road, Leicester. 
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THE ~ 
“Cavalry Benefit 
Association.” 
For particulars apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 
92, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 





The ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL. 
Established 50 years. Recognised at home 
PUBLISHED P , ? 4 
WEEKLY. a egg pr 


20, VESEY STREET, Naval periodical in the 


New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. United States. 
Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
Sample copy sent on request. 



















IMPERIAL ASSOCIATION FOR ASSISTING 
DISABLED NAVAL & 
MILITARY OFFICERS 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1, REGENT ST.,S.W.1. 


FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED FOR CASES 
AWAITING ASSISTANCE. 


The FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


The only Field Artillery 
Address: Magazine gory d in 
The Secretary, the United States 
U.S. Field Artillery Association, 
War Department, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Subscription $3 per annum. 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WEST LONDON 
HOSPITAL 


HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 


PLEASE HELP WITH 
DONATIONS & LEGACIES 


Over 49,000 Patients Treated Annually 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

















DOW’S PORT 
The Wine of our Ancestors 


“INVALID” (Ruby) ... 4/6 per bot. 
* TOREADOR” (Old tawny) 5/6 per bot. 
“CLUB” (Light or dark) 6/6 per bot. 
**$.0.S.” (Finest vintage tawny) 8/6 per bot. 


Sold only in Carriage 
cases of one Paid in 
dozen bottles Bottled by U. Kingdom 


WATSON & JOHNSON 
14, Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 
*Phone—Avenue 8830, 8831. 








THE REGIMENTAL AGENCY 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President; H.R.H. The PRINCESS LOUISE, 
DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, G.B.E.,C.I., R.R.C. 
General Secretary: Miss WHITTEN. 

The Regimental Agency assists and advises 
Regiments in the formation of their Old Com- 
rades Associations, Benefit Funds, &c., and, 
when desired, undertakes the secretarial work of 
such Associations. 

Applications for assistance made by old 
soldiers to Regiments or individuals are inves- 
tigated, and grants made are taken charge of and 
administered as directed by the donors, free of 
charge. Assistance from the various military 
charities is also obtained for certain suitable cases. 

The Agency also undertakes the custody of 
funds for the upkeep of Regimental Homes for 
old or disabled soldiers, issues appeals on 
behalf of Regiments, obtains legal advice, &c. 
Office : 7c, Lower Belgrave ees Westminster, 

S.W.1. Telephone: 1208 Victoria. 


MEMORIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


J. WIPPELL & Co., Ltd., 


Art Workers in Wood, Stone, 
Metal, and Stained Glass, 


EXETER, 
And Duncannon &t., Charing Cross, 


LONDON. 











J. R. GAUNT & SON 


Established 200 Years. LTD. 
Manufacturers of 
ES, BUTTONS, 
MEDALS, SWORDS, GOLD 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 
HELMETS, CAPS, BELTS, &c. 


“Military, Novel; Crest, Club and all 
kinds of Uniform Buttons end Badges. 


Contractors to the British & Foreign Governments, 
100-p ge Illus'rated C-talogue on application. 


53, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone :—4010 Gerrard. 
Warstone Parade Works, Birmingham. 











Established a Quarter of a Century. 


To Authors, Officers, &c. 


Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.GSS., F.RS.A., 
M.J.1., etc., is open to give expert advice on the 
Publication o AL AND MILITARY 
BOOKS. and also to undertake the Printing, 
Binding and Publishing of the same. 
‘Mr. C, Gil ert-Wood is we!l known for the excellent 
ae which he has done Li ae and Navy literature.” 
HE DAILY EXPRES 

The ‘ Gilberwood’ pe oe * of Naval and Military 
handbooks have been long enough before the Services 
te enable the reader to accurately gauge their meri- 
torious character, and the success they have met with 
should be encouraging to the Publisher.’’"—-THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 

Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., etc., 

11, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone No.: Holborn 6191. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Gilberwood, London.” 

















nkers: Bank of England. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL 


You always send to the Half- 

crown Appeal to help feed the 

Largest Family in the World. 
7,290 in residence, of 
whom 1,261 are babies. 


ns —» ? 





crow; 






__ To 300 00 Naif 


300,000 Half-crowns are urgently required. 


Will you help the little child 
up the ladder? 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘“‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Founder's Day 
Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to the Director, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Harry STILEMAN (Dept. R.J.), 18-26, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


















Patent No. 
11376/15 













FULL HUNTER, 
£4 5s. Od. 


luminous at night, and is contained 
es it dust and damp-proof;_ it is 


AS ILLUSTRATED 


£4 12s. 6d. : 

THE “ Military ’ Luminous Watch illustrated is full 
in a one-piece solid silver screw case that nub 
fitted with a patent cover to protect the glass. An accurate timekeeper, this watch is in- 
dispensable for Naval or Military Service, being of highest quality and of proved reliability. 


The 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company [? 


Only address. No branches. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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INCLINATION 
MEASURERS 


FOR AND 
DETERMINING QUICKLY 
THE DETECTING 
ENEMY'S ANY CHANGE 
COURSE OF COURSE 





Inclination Measurer on Pedestal Mounting, with 
Transmission Gear. 


Write for Pamphlets Nos. 242 and 246 


BARR & STROUD, Lta. 








Head Office and Works: London Office: 
ANNIESLAND 1s VICTORIA STREET 
GLASGOW WESTMINSTER 
Telegra Te er, Glasgow Codes: Telegrams: ‘‘ Retemelet, Vic., London.” 
Telephone: Western 3775. 5th and 6th Editions A.B.C. Telephone: Victoria 7397. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





I.—Council. 

It is with great regret that the Council have to record the brutal murder of 
Field-Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., M.P. He had been a 
Member of the Council since 1908, was its Chairman in 1911/12, taking a very 
great interest in the affairs of the Institution, and was always ready to lend any 
assistance in his power towards forwarding its activities. He had kindly consented 
to deliver a Lecture during the coming Session on “‘ Policy and Strategy,’”’ and the 
Secretary on the day of his death had received a letter from him arranging the 
date for this Lecture. 


II.—Officers Joined. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of May, 
June and July, viz. :— 
Lieut.-Commander R. H. Bevan, R.N. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Greatwood, D.S.O., Lincolnshire Regiment. 
Major E. P. Lloyd, D.S.O., Lincolnshire Regiment. 
Major E. C. A. Schreiber, D.S.O., R.F.A. i 
Captain L. Mercer, R.M.L.I. 
Captain J. F. G. Hislop, Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 
Captain H. E. Caunter, I.A. 
Lieutenant F. M. W. Crooke, M.M., I.A. 
Captain T. R. Dawe, I.A. 
Captain T. N. Shelton, M.C., I.A. 
Reverend Wm. Moffat, M.A., B.D., R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant J. B. Cole-Hamilton, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant E. B. Beauman, R.A.F. 
Lieutenant J. G. Runciman, The Royal Scots. 
Paymaster-Lieutenant R. H. A. Capell, R.N. 
Captain L. G. Miles, D.S.0., The Black Watch. 
Major G. R. King, M.C., King’s African Rifles (Leicestershire Regiment). 
Captain E. J. Groves, D.S.O., M.C., Scots Guards. 
Captain E. R. H. Herbert, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Colonel A. G. Chesney, late Worcestershire Regiment. 
Lieut.-Commander H. R. Eastwood, R.N. 
Captain J. F. Evetts, M.C., The Cameronians. 
Major E. E. Calthrop, M.C., R.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Darwall, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.M.L.I. 
Captain G. O. Simson, I.A. 
Lieutenant N. W. Duncan, The Black Watch. 
Captain D. H. Gawne, King’s Own Royal Regiment. 
Lieutenant R. St. J. Hartley, Devonshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant M. F. M. Parkes, M.C., Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry, 
Major F. A. Hamilton, O.B.E., LA. 
Lieutenant B. R. Godley, I.A. 
a VOL. LXVII. 
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Lieutenant R. C. Sinker, I.A. 

Captain A. D. Curtis, R.G.A. 

Captain E. Lindsay-Young, Connaught Rangers. 

Major L. H. Torin, M.C., King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Captain E. A. B. Orr, M.C., Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

Major O. St. John, I.A. 

Squadron-Leader W. S. Douglas, M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. L. Hadow, C.M.G., Norfolk Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. P. Le Breton, late R.E. 

Major R. H. Anderson, I.A. 

Major E. G. Phythian-Adams, I.A. 

Captain F. E. C. Hughes, I.A. 

Major J. A. Yates, C.I.E., D.S.O., IA. 

Major H. E. Festing, D.S.O., Border Regiment. 

Lieutenant R. K. Mackenzie, Seaforth Highlanders. 

Lieutenant W. N. Reeve, M.C., 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. J. S. Taylor, D.S.O., R.F.A. 

Lieutenant E. C. Beard, M.C., Royal Irish Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant R. S. Plowden, Rifle Brigade. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Terry, late King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

Major A. P. D. Telfer-Smollett, D.S.O., M.C., Highland Light Infantry. 

Captain D. A. Simmons, Dorsetshire Regiment. 

Major G. R. Codrington, D.S.O., O.B.E., Leicestershire Yeomanry. 

Captain C. Nicholson, 16th Lancers. 

Lieutenant S. G. B. Paine, R.M.A. 

Lieutenant A. L. Atwill, R.G.A. 

Captain A. C. Pegg, I.A. 

Captain S. W. Kirby, R.E. 

Major J. F. Harter, D.S.O., M.C., Royal Fusiliers. 

Captain J. A. Leighton, C.B.E., D.S.O., late R.N.R. 

Captain H. W. C. Lloyd, D.S.O., M.C., Wiltshire Regiment. 

Captain W. A. S. Turner, M.C., R.F.A. 

Major H. F. Watson, C.M.G., D.S.O., Sherwood Foresters. 

Lieutenant R. P. F. White, M.C., King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Captain C. M. H. Wingfield, I.A. 

Captain B. S. K. G. Moores, M.C., R.G.A. 

Captain H. C. T. Stronge, D.S.O., M.C., The Buffs. 

Captain R. A. Armstrong, R.G.A. 

Lieutenant A. H. Kissack, Cheshire Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bart., T.D., M.P., late Royal North 
Devon Hussars Yeomanry (Under-Secretary of State for War). 

Major R. A. Wymer, late Cameron Highlanders. 

Captain J.-F. Batten, M.C., R.F.A. 

Captain G. E. M. Skinner, The King’s Regiment. 

Lieut.-Commander F. C. Platt, D.S.O., R.N. 

Lieutenant N. W. H. Weekes, R.N. 

Major R. M. Bruce, M.C., L.A. 

Captain T. C. L. Redwood, Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Major H. L. Wright, The King’s Regiment. 

Captain E. H. Clarke, M.C., R.E. 

Captain H. B. Humfrey, I.A. 

Captain K. J. P. Oliphant, M.C., Wiltshire Regiment. 
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Lieut.-Colonel A. M. H. Forbes, D.S.O., late Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Captain D. C. H. Watson, Cameron Highlanders. 

Captain A. H. Cope, D.S.O., Devonshire Regiment. 

Captain R. R. Burnett, 1A. 

Major A. J. H. Chope, D.S.O., LA. 

Captain M. N. T. Gubbins, O.B.E., M.C., R.G.A. 

Lieutenant C. L. Wemyss, Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant C. W. Morton, M.C., Worcestershire Regiment. 


III.—Lectures. 


The Lecture Card for the Session 1922/23, is approaching completion and 
will be issued to Members towards the end of September, 


IV.—Fortescue’s History of the British Army. 

The Council are endeavouring to raise a sum of money to enable the Hon, J. W. 
Fortescue to complete this History, to somewhat recompense him for his labours 
(25 years) and the great financial outlay incurred in producing the 10 volumes 
already published. 


ib. Sy es 

Subscriptions already acknowledged ot sae Waneees 20°. 6 
Officers’ Mess, 4th King’s African Rifles 5 0-0 
H. H. Harrod, Esq. re dee bua Ce eo 
Lieut.-Colonel N. F. E. MacMahon, M.C. 2-10 6 
Major F. K. Hardy, D.S.O. re OO 
£239 13 6 


It is hoped that Officers and Regimental Messes will become Subscribers. 


V.—Extra Subscriptions. 


The Council have pleasure in reporting that the following additional subscrip- 
tion has been sent towards the cost of the production and postage of the JOURNAL, 


viz. :— 
£ s. d 
Amount already acknowledged ... a ied oa 37 ‘9 O° 
N. A. H. Budd, Esq. zr 6 
£38 I0 oO 


VI.—Museum Purchase Fund. 

This Fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits 
which are from time to time offered to the Museum, or which are put up for sale 
at various auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members of 
the Institution who are interested in the Museum. 


x B..@ 
Amount already acknowledged ... oe whis vie 5a) 3 © 
N. A. N. Budd, Esq. as i of: 0 
=, Ao Sati 


Less expended to date... ‘as ee as rs 31 17 Io 
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VII.—The Museum. 
The amount taken for admission to the Museum during the past quarter was :— 
£92 4s. 6d. in May. 
£97 12s. od. in June. 
£112 12s. 6d. in July. 


ADDITIONS. 


(3483) Sword of a Ghazee killed in single combat by Pioneer S. Shaw, 
3rd Bn. Rifle Brigade, near Nawabgunge, 1858. Shaw, who was 
severely wounded during the combat, finally killed his opponent 
with the serrated back of his Pioneer’s sword. For his gallantry on 
this occasion Shaw was awarded the Victoria Cross.—Deposited 
by the Rifle Brigade Club. 


(3484) Officer’s Jacket, 60th Rifles, civca 1812.—Deposited by the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. 


(3485) A large French Gilt Clock (35-in. high), the pedestal is embossed 
with classical figures and the clock surmounted with a draped urn 
inscribed ‘‘ Euridice,’’ with a figure of Orpheus holding a lyre. , It 
was captured at Lucknow by F Company, 3rd Bn. Rifle Brigade, 
March 17th, 1858, and retained in the Sergeants’ Mess of that 
Battalion until it was disbanded in 1922.—Deposited by the Rifle 
Brigade Club. 


(3486-3489) Collection of Silver Cups, Historical Trophies, &c., which 
belonged to the Officers’ Mess, 3rd Bn. Rifle Brigade, disbanded 
in 1922.—Deposited by the Rifle Brigade Club. 


(3490-3495) Collection of Silver Cups and Trophies which belonged to the 
Sergeants’ Mess, 3rd Bn. Rifle Brigade, disbanded in 1922.— 
Deposited by the Rifle Brigade Club. 


(3496) The original Water-Colour Sketch of a flag belonging to the 2nd South 
Carolina Regiment. After the repulse of the attack made upon 
Savannah, October 9th, 1779, by the French and American troops 
commanded by Count D’Estaing and General Lincoln, the flag was 
found in the ditch of Spring Hill Redoubt, under the dead body of 
its bearer. It was given to the Commander of the Garrison, Major- 
General Augustin Prevost of the 6oth, in the hands of whose 
descendants it still remains.—Deposited by the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. 

(3497) Small oil painting of Major-General Robert Craufurd (60th Royal 
American Regt.) who commanded the Light Division in the 
Peninsular War; it is executed from a miniature which belonged 
to his Grandson (H. Craufurd, Esq.).—Deposited by the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. 

(3498) Silver Regimental Medal awarded by Lieut.-Colonel W. MacLeod 


on 26th June, 1800, to Edward Thorpe, 60th Royal American Regt. 
—Deposited by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


(3499) Officer’s Mufti Buttons (3), 1828-30, 60th Duke of York’s Own 
Rifles.—Deposited by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
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(3500) Officer’s Mufti Buttons (6), circa 1845, 6oth King’s Royal Rifles.— 
Deposited by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

(3501) Gold Medal presented on behalf of the Flood Committee by the 
Mayor of Cork to Henry E. Chamney, 6oth Rifles, to commemorate 
his gallantry in trying to save life during the flood on the 2nd of 
November, 1853.—Deposited by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

(3502) Case containing the Medals and Decorations of Major-General 
Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B. (1772-1823), viz. :— 

1. Peninsular Gold Cross with 7 clasps. 
2. Peninsular Gold Medal. 
3. Waterloo Medal. 
4. Insignia (2) of the Order of the Bath. 
5. Insignia (3) of the Order of the Tower and Sword. 
6. Portuguese Decoration, with 11 Rays, each recording a battle 
honour. 
7. Insignia (2) of the Russian Order of St. Waldemar. 
8. Cross of the Austrian Order of Maria Theresa. 
g. Small circular gold box presented with the Freedom of 
Waterford, 1823. 
10. Small gold box, containing an address dated 7th May, 1811, 
presented by the Corporation of Kilkenny. 
11. Small silver box presented with the Freedom of the City of 
Cork. 

Sir Denis Pack began his service in the Cavalry, and subse- 
quently commanded the 71st Regiment, his war services included 
Ireland, Flanders, Cape of Good Hope, South America, Walcheren 
Expedition, the Corunna, Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns. He 
commanded a Portuguese Brigade and was A.D.C. to the King of 
Portugal and subsequently the Highland Brigade of the VIth 
Division in the Peninsula. In the Waterloo Campaign he com- 
manded a Brigade in Picton’s Division. He was ten times wounded. 
Deposited by Denis R. Pack-Beresford, Esq. 


(3504) A Target Challenge Shield of the Army Inter-Regimental Rifle 
Competition, awarded to the 3rd Bn. Rifle Brigade in 1882.— 
Deposited by the Rifle Brigade Club. 

(3505) Miniature Medals and Decorations of General Sir J. S. Cowans, late 
Rifle Brigade. He held numerous Staff appointments, was Quarter- 
Master-General to the Forces during the Great War and died in 
1921, viz.: G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.B. (Civil), M.V.O., St. John of 
Jerusalem, Durbar (Queen Victoria) Coronation Medals (King 
Edward VII. and King George V.), Legion of Honour, Order of 
the Crown (Belgium and Italy), Order of the Redeemer (Greece), 
Distinguished Service (U.S.A.), and two German decorations 
(1912).—Deposited by the Rifle Brigade Club. 

(3506) Case of War Medals (10) awarded to Private Riflemen of the Rifle 
Brigade, collected by the late General Sir J. S. Cowans, G.C.B., 
&c.—Deposited by the Rifle Brigade Club. 

(3507-3512) Collection of Silver Cups, Trophies, &c., which belonged to 
the Sergeants’ Mess, 4th Bn. Rifle Brigade, disbanded in 1922.— 
Deposited by the Rifle Brigade Club. 
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(3513-3514) Collection of Silver Cups and Trophies which belonged to the 
Officers’ Mess, 4th Bn. Rifle Brigade, disbanded in 1922.—Deposited 
by the Rifle Brigade Club. 


(3515) A pair of Brass Kettle-drums captured at the Battle of Dettingen, 
27th June, 1743, from a French Cavalry Regiment by General 
Ligonier’s Regiment of Horse, now the 7th (Princess Royals) 
Dragoon Guards. The official account of the Battle states 
“ Ligonier’s Regiment of Horse suffered most and gained great 
reputations.”’—Deposited by the Officers, 7th Dragoon Guards. 


(7593) A Stipple Engraving (hand-coloured) of a “ Light Infantryman ” 
from the painting by N. Bunbury, and engraved by F. D. Soiron, 
published 1791.—Given by Capt. N. F. Stacke, Worcestershire 
Regiment. 


(7594) A George II. halfpenny which was dug up in May, 1916, in a trench 
at Kemmel Hill, which is a few miles from the field of the Battle 
of Fontenoy (May 11th, 1745), by Trooper J. H. Parker, Oxford- 
shire Hussars. The coin, dated 1736, probably belonged to one of 
the British Soldiers who fought under the Duke of Cumberland 
against the French under Marshal Saxe.—Given by J. H. 
Parker, Esq. 


(7595) A Russian Helmet Plate of the 26th Regiment brought from the 
Crimea in 1855.—Given by A. B. Cattley, Esq. 


(7596) The Union Flag which was used by Lieut.-General Sir William 
Lockhart, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., in the Tirah Campaign, North-West 
Frontier, India, in 1897-98; it was given by him to Captain J. A. L. 
Haldane, Gordon Highlanders, who was on the Headquarter Staff 
of the Expeditionary Force.—Given by Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer 
Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 


(7597) A Japanese Soldier’s Small Book, picked up on the Battlefield of 
Mukden (Russo-Japanese War), 1905, by the Donor.—Given by 
Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 


(7598-7599) German Field-Marshal’s Uniform worn by H.R.H. The Duke 
of Connaught previous to 1914.—Given by Field-Marshal H.R.H. 
The Duke of Connaught, K.G., &c. 


(7600) Uniform of the 3rd Ziethen Hussars worn by H.R.H. The Duke of 
Connaught as Colonel-in-Chief previous to 1914.—Given by Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., &c. 


(7601-7603) Uniform of the 4th Austrian Hussars worn by H.R.H. The 
Duke of Connaught as Colonel-in-Chief, previous to 1914.—Given 
by Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., &c. 


(7604) Uniform of the Royal East Kent Mounted Rifles (Yeomanry) worn 
by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught as Colonel-in-Chief to 1921.— 
Given by Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., &c. 


(7605) Uniform of the 3rd Bn. Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 
worn by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught as Colonel-in-Chief.— 
Given by Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., &c. 
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(7606) 


(7607) 
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Badge (being the Arabic capital figure for IV.) and distinguishing 
‘Flash’ worn on the khaki field service tarbush by the various 
battalions into which the 4th (Uganda) Bn., the King’s African 
Rifles, was augmented during the Great War. The khaki strip 
on which the badges are mounted is the regulation depth of the 
field tarbush.—Given by the Officer Commanding, 4th Bn. 
the King’s African Rifles. 

A contemporary pastel portrait of Marshal Bliicher; the picture 
came from Aschersleben in East Prussia in 1858, and has been 
in possession of the donor’s family since that date.—Given by 
Miss Eckenstein. 


(7608-7609) Uniform of the Duke of Connaught’s Own Hampshire and 


(7610) 


(7611) 


(7612) 


Isle of Wight Royal Artillery Militia, worn by H.R.H. The Duke 
of Connaught as Colonel of the Regiment, disbanded in 1908.— 
Given by Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., &c. 


An Officer’s Shako, 1872-81, of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 
Light Infantry Militia, now the 3rd Bn. the Royal Scots (the 
Royal Regiment).—Purchased. 


A pair of Ship’s Stern Lanterns, circa 1760.—Deposited by the 
Society of Nautical Research. 

Pair of Drum-Banners of the 21st Lancers (Empress of India’s), 
which were in use up to 1922, when that Regiment was amalgamated 
with the 12th Royal Lancers.—Given by the Officers of the 21st 
Lancers, on the understanding that, should the Regiment be 
re-raised, they are to be returned. 


(7613-7618) Collection of Silver Plate and Trophies which belonged to 


the Officers’ Mess, 1st Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, disbanded in ° 
1922. 7616 comprises the following: (1) A silver centre-piece 
enclosing a Freshwater Turtle-Shell, which was abandoned by 
Gordon’s refugees and picked up in the Bayuda Desert in 1884. 
(2) A silver Trophy representing a Nile boat. During the Nile 
Expedition 1885, Lord Wolseley gave a prize of £100 for the boat 
which completed the journey from Sarras to Debbeh in the shortest 
time and most efficient manner. It was won by the Battalion, 
and the trophy constructed from its proceeds.—Given by the 
Officers of the 1st Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, on the understanding 
that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British Service, they 
are to be returned. 


(7619-7620) Collection of Trophies which belonged to the Regimental 


(7621) 


Institute of the 1st Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, disbanded in 1922.— 
Given by the President of the Regimental Institute of the 1st Bn. 
Royal Irish Regiment, on the understanding that, should the 
Regiment be re-raised in the British Service, they are to be 
returned. 


The V.C. Maxim Machine Gun, presented to the Royal Irish 
Regiment by the Secretary of State for War. Extract from the 
Orders of the G.O.C., Belfast, Transvaal, 12th January, 1901 :— 
“It has given the G.O.C. much pleasure to bring to notice in 
his report of the attack of the 7th and 8th, the splendid behaviour 
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of No. 3733, Private J. Barry, 1st Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, who 
would have been recommended for the Victoria Cross had he 
survived, for his heroic conduct in smashing up the breach of the : 
Machine Gun, although surrounded and threatened by Boers at i 
the time, thus rendering the gun useless to its captors, and it 
was in doing this splendid act that he met his death.”” The widow 
of the late Private Barry was subsequently presented with the 
V.C. so nobly won by her husband.—Given by the President, : 
Regimental Institute, 1st Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, on the f 
understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British i 
Service, it is to be returned. 
(7622-7624) Collection of Trophies which belonged to the Sergeants’ Mess, | 
1st Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, disbanded in 1922.—Given by the : 
Sergeants’ Mess, ist Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, on the understanding 
that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British Service, 
they are to be returned. 
Large Silver Centre-piece of the Royal Irish Regiment, raised in 
1684 and disbanded in 1922. It represents the Storming of the 
Terra-Nova breach at the Capture of Namur, 20th August, 1695; 
as a reward for their gallantry during this Siege, King William III. 
conferred on the Regiment the title “The Royal Regiment of 
Foot for Ireland,” and granted it the badges ‘“‘ The Harp with 
Crown above” and “ The Lion of Nassau,” together with the 
motto “‘ Virtutis Namur-censis Premium.’ The Silver Sphinxes 
commemorate the Services of the Regiment in Egypt, 1801, and 
the Chinese Dragons those in the Chinese War of 1840-42.—-Given 
by the Officers of the 2nd Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, on the under- 
standing that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British 
Service, it is to be returned. 


(7626-7627) Collection of Silver Plate which belonged to the Officers’ 
Mess, 2nd Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, disbanded in 1922.—-Given 
by the Officers of the 2nd Bn. Royal Irish Regiment, on the 
understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the 
British Service, they are to be returned. 


(7628) Three German bivouac pegs, a small pair of wire-cutters and a 
combined spoon and fork found south-east of Arras, 1917.— 

Given by L. J. Upton Way, Esq., F.S.A. 
(7629-7630) The following Silver Plate which belonged to the Officers’ 
Mess, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, disbanded 1922 :—(1) Large 
Silver Centrepiece, bearing the following inscription: ‘‘On 18th 
- September, 1662, this Regiment, commanded by Sir Abraham 
Shipman, reached Bombay, lately ceded to the British Crown as 
dowry to the Infanta of Portugal on her marriage with King 
Charles II. In 1668 the Island was transferred to the Hon. East 
India Company and on 21st September the Regiment entered 
the Company’s service. After India was attached to the Crown 
the Regiment volunteered for the line and in 1862 became Her 
Majesty’s 103rd Royal Bombay Fusiliers. This memento is 
presented to the Mess in 1872 by Major-General Thomas Tapp, C.B., 
as a trifling record of his great affection for the ‘Old Toughs,’ 


(7625) 
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whom he joined as an Ensign in 1822.’ (2) Two Large Silver 
side-pieces bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented to the 
Mess, 103rd Regiment, Royal Bombay Fusiliers, by those Officers 
who were borne on the strength of the Regiment when it landed in 
England on the 6th February, 1871.”—Given by the Officers, 
2nd Bn., Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the understanding that, should 
the Regiment be re-raised in the British Service, they are to be 
returned. 

(7631 & 7632) Collection of Trophies (12), taken at Multan in 1849:— 
Given by the Officers, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the 
understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British 
Service, they are to be returned. 

(7633) Two Arab Matchlocks with silver mounts, taken at Aden in 1903.— 
Given by tbe Officers, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the 
understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British 
Service, they are to be returned. 


(7634) A pair of Sikh Colours taken by the 103rd Foot at Multan in 1849.— 
Given by the Officers, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the 
understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British 
Service, they are to be returned. 


(7635) A pair of Regimental Colours of the 52nd (Oxfordshire) Light 
Infantry, presented to the Regiment at Dublin in 1852, and carried 
throughout the Indian Mutiny 1857-58; they were replaced at 
Malta in 1868, and given to Lord Seaton (son of the Field-Marshal). 
—Given by Lord Seaton. 

(7636-7641) Collection of Silver Plate and Trophies which belonged to the 
Officers’ Mess, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, disbanded in 
1922.—Given by the Officers, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers on 
the understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the 
British Service, they are to be returned. 


(7642-7643) Collection of Trophies which belonged to the Sergeants’ Mess, 
2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, disbanded in 1922.—-Given by the 
Sergeants’ Mess, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers on the under- 
standing that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British 
Service, they are to be returned. 


(7644) A collection of War Medals gained by Men of the Regiment.— 
Given by the Officers, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the 
understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British 
Service, they are to be returned. 


(7645) Waist-Belt Plate, Rank and File of the 103rd Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers and 102nd Royal Madras Fusiliers, worn prior to 1881. 
Given by the Officers, 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the 
understanding that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British 
Service, they are to be returned. 


(7646-7654) Collection of Silver Cups, Trophies, Medals, etc., which 
belonged to the Officers’ Mess, 1st Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
disbanded in 1922.—7646, 7647, 7648, 7653 and 7654 comprise the 
following: (1) A large Silver Centre-piece presented to the rst 
Madias Fusiliers by their admirers in 1858. It is surmounted by a 
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mounted figure of Brig.-General J. G. S. Neill. (2) An old Sheffield 
plate Wine Cooler bearing the crest of the Regiment. (3) An old 
Sheffield plate entrée dish in 4 pieces bearing the crest of the Hon. 
East India Company. (4) An old Sheffield plate (round) entrée 
dish in 4 pieces bearing the crest of the Hon. East India Company. 
(5) A large silver mounted snuff-box made from the horn of a 
buffalo, on a silver carriage, given to the Regiment by Sir John 
Malcolm, and dated 1817, with three attachments. (6) Stipple 
engraving from the picture painted by N. Dance, of Lord Clive, 
engraved by F. Bartalozzi, and dated 1788. (7) A small side-drum 
carried by the 1st Madras Fusiliers at the relief of Lucknow, 25th 
September, 1857.—Given by the Officers, 1st Bn. Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, on the understanding that, should the Regiment be 
re-raised in the British Service, they are to be returned. 


The Starboard light of s.s. “‘‘River Clyde.” This ship, a collier, 
had been altered to carry and land troops during the landing at 
““V” Beach, Gallipoli, 25th April, 1915, by having large openings 
cut in her sides, from which the troops could rush out on to a bridge 
of boats formed of lighters, which extended from the point at 
which the collier grounded to the actual shore. The troops carried 
by the ship were :—Hampshire Regiment (half battalion); Royal 
Munster Fusiliers ; Royal Dublin Fusiliers (one company), and West 
Riding Field Company. The landing was carried out under great 
difficulties and the most intense bombardment from both flanks 
and front. Out of the first thousand men to leave the collier it is 
estimated that over 50 per cent. became casualties.—Given by 
the Officers 1st Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the understanding 
that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British Service, it is 
to be returned. 
(1) The side Scuttle from s.s. ‘‘ River Clyde,” run ashore in the 
attack on Sedd-el-Bahr, 25th April, 1915. (2) The binnacle of 
s.s. ‘‘ River Clyde.” (3) A large photograph showing the damage 
done to s.s. “‘ River Clyde”’ by aerial bombs.—Given by the 
Officers, 1st Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the understanding 
that, should the Regiment be re-raised in the British Service, they 
are to be returned. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


By AN OFFICER OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 





THE first wan glimmer of false dawn—wire, endless wire, white 
seamed earth, and skeletons of houses beginning to take shape 
before our weary eyes—and a boyish figure passed down the 
trench behind us and was gone, before we realised who it was. 
And then, when the word passed, we felt a curious glow, felt 
somehow that out of all the millions in that long, lonely desol- 
ation, we had suddenly been brought very close to home, that 
we were very near and dear to the country for whose sake we 
were watching there. 

That was seven years ago. And now seven thousand miles 
away, in a land that has become difficult for our people, the 
same boyish figure, as slight and boyish as ever, brings to us 
exiles that same strong feeling of home and unforgottenness, 
and inspires us with new courage to carry on the thankless task. 

Should he have come ? Ata time when two million ragged 
spectres were tramping the United Kingdom, when war and 
open rebellion were blazing in many parts of the Empire, when the 
forces of revolution were seething in England itself, when the new 
Parliaments of India were crying aloud for economy, was it 
politic that the press and the pictures should be blazoning abroad 
the gorgeous pageantry of oriental welcome, banquets of gar- 
gantuan extravagance, interminable sport, and the unimaginable 
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and almost fabulous prodigality of Rajahstan’s hospitality ? 
Pessimists shook their heads. But as usual the pessimists were 
wrong. All these things, because they were sensational and 
spectacular, found their way into the press and the pictures. 
But the work of the Prince, because it was long and dull and 
dreary, and much of it done before breakfast, passed unnoticed. 

We had read about his magnetism and charm till we were 
sick and sceptical. Doubtless a press stunt. Then he came; 
and we saw a shy slight boy, almost uncannily ethereal and un- 
gross, teed up to the public at some stupendously official cere- 
mony, and obviously hating it. Our hearts seemed to melt. 
‘““ Whenever I see that boy I just want to blub,” murmured 
a burly Rugger Blue. But still some of us were not convinced 
—till one by one we met him. 

What is the secret of this surpassing charm ? The glamour 
of great position of course has a part in it; but superficially it 
is this. He is British, British to the backbone, British in every 
particle of his soul and body. He is the archetype of the 
very best sort of young Briton, transcendentally clean, perfectly 
turned out, extremely keen on sport and games, thoroughness 
itself in his duties, hardworking and conscientious to the last 
degree, and most refreshingly unaffected and simple in his manner. 
That alone would have ensured him a wide popularity. If, onan 
off morning during his visit to your city, you ride before breakfast 
around the polo ground, the odds are that you will see a slight 
figure in sweater and khaki jodhpores strenuously schooling 
ponies. The heart of every young officer who recognises his 
future sovereign thus engaged, warms in a manner quite inde- 
scribable, because this is his own life. Or on another morning, 
as you pass the Gunner lines, you notice a lot of men off duty, 
in their shirt sleeves, hurrying towards the jumps; and there 
you see H.R.H.—in uniform, for he has been riding around the 
Regiments—negotiating a five-foot bar. And the men, espec- 
ially the recruits, are moved in a way they will never forget— 
because that, too, is their life. Or you watch him inspecting a 
Regiment. When he comes to the Colours, he throws that 
salute which only the Guardsman can achieve, with its long 
lingering tremor of the hand. And you almost see every squad 
Sergeant’s breast swelling, and you almost hear him holding 
it up as a model to his squad for all time to come. Or in the 
afternoon you watch polo. You see him playing No. 1 in his 
team, the hardest, most thankless, least showy place. He is 
only a beginner, but he works so hard and plays the game with 
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such absolute unselfishness, that you hear captains of regi- 
mental teams around you exclaiming, ‘‘ By Gad, I wish we had 
him in the Regiment!”’ Then at night you go to the ball, and 
there he is dancing all the latest steps with boyish enjoyment, 
or playing the drum in the band. Everyone, of whatever rank 
or class, feels strongly that he somehow shares their life. 

But there is more in it than that. He eats little—an egg 
for breakfast, small luncheon and tea, and a light dinner; and 
he drinks practically nothing at all, except an occasional glass 
of beer after dinner. This temperance undoubtedly accounts for 
his astounding energy and the youthful fresh fitness of his appear- 
ance; and appeals strongly to a race which worships fitness as 
a god, and which, in the bottom of its heart, loves moderation 
and virtue. Modesty too is, we hope, one of our national virtues, 
and we see it reflected strongly in the future head of our nation. 
When at some public function he has to fill the eye and make 
a speech, he does it remarkably well, reading in a fresh clear 
pleasant voice. When he is informally riding around, he drops 
into guardrooms and barracks and chats naturally with the men. 
But at some great unofficial gathering like a race meeting or 
a polo tournament, when he is urged to walk ostentatiously across 
the ground and display himself to the multitude, to advertise 
and court popularity as it were, he invariably and emphatically 
refuses. At thrones too, he shies badly. India is a place of 
thrones. Every Indian Province and every Indian Prince keeps 
up a state that far outshines Windsor in formality and pomp 
and circumstance. Shooting, pigsticking, at race meetings, at 
polo, even at dances, there is always a throne, embroidered with 
the feathers, three inches behind the Viceroys or a Ruling Chief's, 
three inches in front of a Provincial Governor’s. But it is always 
empty. H.R.H. is in the ordinary enclosure, talking to some ob- 
scure person he knew in France or Egypt or Palestine or Canada 
or Australia or somewhere. The plain truth is that he is genuinely 
democratic and strongly dislikes ostentation of any kind. 

That one born and bred in regal circumstances should not 
become utterly spoiled and selfish is little short of miraculous. 
But those who know him nearest will tell you stories of consider- 
ation and understanding almost beyond belief—even in trivial 
things, as, for instance, how he will never keep people standing 
or troops and police on the roads a second longer than necessary ; 
or how, when a poor old lady commits some gaucherie at a recep- 
tion, and is covered with confusion—how he immediately notices 
and puts her at her ease. 
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“ He is clever? ”’ you ask. 

“Oh no,” they will tell you, “just a charming delightful 
boy.” But you watch for yourself. You remember that he has 
been extraordinarily well educated. He is a trained sailor, 
which is an education in itself, and a trained soldier. Also at 
Oxford he took history, law, and economics. Added to all this 
and the war, he has travelled around most of the Empire, and 
is on familiar terms with all its leading statesmen. He is modest 
and unassuming, and never talks big—but you watch for your- 
self. You will hear people talking to him about the situation in 
India—speaking, not what is, but soft things, such as they think 
it will please him to hear. And with a quick sentence and 
gesture of the hand, he brushes aside this flummery and comes 
straight to the heart of the matter. Or in an Indian state, his 
carriage draws up on the route for the chairman of some corpor- 
ation to read an address. The blare of bands and the shouting 
of the populace is deafening, so the poor old Pundit timidly 
comes right up to the carriage; and H.R.H. leans down to 
catch every word with such a kindly sympathetic courtesy— 
no longer a boy, but a great-hearted, understanding man. And 
when the court musicians appear before him with instruments 
like monstrous mandolins and proceed to extract therefrom a 
sound no louder than the death agony of a dragon fly—and 
every one present is fain to turn away and look fixedly into the 
distance with twitching muscles, he strains down to listen in 
a way that is the very apogee of chivalry. Or listen to him after 
some great public function. Nothing has escaped him, not even 
the most trivial incident. He has seen everything, seen a thou- 
sand and one little things that no one else has noticed—and he 
describes them afterwards with a point and humour that is 
quite irresistible. 

It is not, then, only the mass-made superficial qualities of 
the British public school that have made him so universally 


beloved, but real and deep qualities of heart and head and will. . 


He is, above all, a man of character. 

But it is with pensioners and ex-soldiers that you see him at 
his best. Great camps were set up in every centre, and they 
came in their thousands and tens of thousands to greet him— 
ghosts, poor ghosts of an India that was—when Sahibs were 
Sahibs. As a reward for thety gallantry in helping to win the 
war they are now to be ruled by—well, never mind. They came. 
Times are hard; their pensions as nothing to present prices; 
no Sahibs come to see them or shoot with them in their villages 
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now; something is wrong; and they looked like puzzled child- 
ren—but still they came, poor old ghosts. And there stood 
their Shahzada Maharaj Yuvaraj, whom they had last seen in 
France or Egypt. There he stood in the blazing sun, hour after 
hour, while they filed past him in an endless line, lightly touching 
the hilt of their swords, and speaking to each with an intimate 
knowledge of his Regiment and his medals, and—their faces 
beainmed—in Hindustani, for somehow, amid all his never-ending 
duties and activities, he had learnt it. God knows how, but 
he had learnt it. The hours passed. The sun burnt a hole in 
your back, and you felt your knees giving. An anxious staff 
officer steps up, ‘‘ Won’t you let them file away now, Sir ?” 
“No, I likeit,”” answers H.R.H., determined that not a single one 
shall be disappointed of meeting him, though it means no lun- 
cheon rest for him, but a rush into full dress for the afternoon’s 
civic function. So the old soldiers, in their tens of thousands, 
file by; and when all have passed they surge around the car and 
follow him off the ground, tumultuously cheering. They know 
now that they are not forgotten. During their stay in the camp 
they have attended all the public functions. From special 
enclosures they have witnessed the pomp and pride and pageantry 
of Empire, the roaring thunder of the salutes, the crimson and 
the gold, blare of trumpets and the roll of drums, the shouting 
of the multitudes along the route, stalwart ranks and glinting 
steel, and the rumble of the grim artillery—all the might and 
majesty of that great living power that lies behind a settled law 
and order, and gives them peace within their borders. And of 
all this—it thrills them to remember—they were, and are still, an 
honoured unforgotten part. 

So much, then, for those tales told by chattering apes in 
their villages—told so ceaselessly and insidiously that they— 
even they, were beginning to be puzzled and uneasy. 

The soldier is of the zamindar, or small-holder, class, which 
is the heart and backbone of India. To every centre he has 
come in his tens of thousands, and he has returned, returned by 
rail and road and river to every tiny and remotest village through- 
out the length and breadth of India, bearing wonderful tales of 
his royal welcome and all the things he saw; of his own old 
Sahibs he met again; and, above all, of the beloved Soldier 
Prince who came so far to see him, and who spoke to him in his 
own language. He has returned with his ancient faith renewed. 

Who then shall question, ‘‘ Should the Prince have come ?”’ 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. E. Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G., R.E., 
in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, Captain Sheppard has made a 
special study of the German literature about the campaign on the Marne; it is 
already very voluminous and it really takes a specialist to deal with it. Captain 
Sheppard will put before us the result of his reading, which will be heard by us 
here and will then go to a larger audience through the JouRNAL. 





LECTURE. 


MY object this afternoon is to put before you a concise account of the 
events of the first six weeks of the Great War in the West, from the 
point of view of those who were then our enemies. Please note that I 
say ‘‘an account” only. I do not propose to enter on criticism, at 
any rate upon criticism of my own, because I do not think that the time 
for that has yet come—we do not know enough. We are fortunate 
in that the German passion for telling the truth, even if—or especially if— 
indiscreet, and the human passion for self-exculpation, has given us 
such a wealth of evidence that we can already reconstruct the course 
of events in the hostile camp long before the lapse of the twenty years 
supposed to be necessary for the dragging of truth from the bottom of 
her well. 

Germany in August, 1914, was faced with the problem of a war on 
two fronts. This problem had been considered and prepared for since 
the 1880s, and the final solution arrived at was—defensive in the East, 
offensive in the West. The plan which formed the fundamental basis 
of the operations in 1914 had been drawn up as long ago as 1905 by Count 
Schlieffen, the then Chief of the Great General Staff. Schlieffen had 
available 72 infantry divisions, of which 10 were allotted to the defensive 
front in the East, leaving 62 for the attack against France. In order 
to turn the powerful fortified belt on the French eastern frontier, he pro- 
posed to advance with a very strong right wing and centre (53 divisions) 
through Belgium, leaving only g divisions to defend Lorraine and Alsace. 
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He relied then entirely on the blow of this strong right wing to obtain 
a decision—so much so that he intended, once the advance had well 
begun, to reinforce it still further with 4 divisions from the left and a 
number of second line formations. This wing was to sweep forward, 
its extreme point reaching Ghent on the 22nd day of mobilisation, 
Abbéville on the 31st day, and thence passing west of Paris (which was 
to be masked by the second line troops above referred to), to close in 
on the French left flank and rear in the Seine and Marne Valleys, hemming 
them up against their eastern fortresses, and thus ending the war at 
one blow. 

This grandiose plan, then, formed the basis of that actually carried 
out in 1914 by Von Moltke, the successor of Schlieffen. Moltke, however, 
was in every way the lesser man of the two; he owed his selection to 
the post of Chief of the Staff largely to the fact of being persona grata 
with the Kaiser, and has been described as “‘ labouring under the shadow 
of a great name of which he was the humble bearer.’”” His plan was in 
one way a modification of Schlieffen’s. He believed, and on good evidence, 
that as the doctrine of the strategic offensive had gained much ground 
in the French Army between 1905 and 1913, the enemy would try to 
open the war with a strong attack in Lorraine. He therefore, having 
now 72 divisions available for the Western Front, put 55 only, instead 
of Schlieffen’s 53, on the right and centre, and 17, instead of Schlieffen’s 9, 
on the left, and hoped to gain a decisive victory in Lorraine by a counter- 
offensive of his centre against the northern flank of the assailants, while 
they were being held in front by the strong German left wing. Should 
this not come off, the wheel through Belgium could still be carried out. 
Hindenburg rudely called this plan, “ Schlieffen and water,” and it 
certainly suffered from two disadvantages—it left to the enemy the power 
of choosing the scene of the decisive battle, and it savoured of hunting 
two hares at the same time. But all the same Moltke had more divisions 
on his right wing than Schlieffen. 

Nevertheless, it was on this plan that the seven German Armies 
were preparing to act in 1914, when, on mobilisation being completed, 
they were arrayed along the German Western frontier from Aix-la-Chapelle 
in the north to Upper Alsace in the south. Moltke’s orders were for 
the right wing (Ist and IInd Armies) to advance on 18th August, after 
the capture of Liége had cleared the way and forced the Belgian Army 
away from Antwerp, preparatory to executing a gradual wheel south- 
wards; for the centre (IiIrd, IVth, and Vth Armies) to occupy Luxem- 
burg and the Ardennes up to the line of the Meuse and be prepared to 
advance southwards if the enemy attacked in Lorraine; for the left 
wing (VIth and VIIth Armies) to protect the flank of the main army 
and prevent the French withdrawing troops from its front for use 
elsewhere. 

Let us follow the fortunes of the left wing first. Both the VIth 
and VIIth Armies were under Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, G.O.C. 
ViIth Army; from the first he wanted to assume the offensive, but was 
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forbidden to do so by G.H.Q., who, as we know, expected a French attack 
and were anxious to make the counter-stroke a decisive one by letting 
the VIth Army fall back before it so as to draw it towards the Saar and 
then striking at both their flanks with the VIIth Army coming up from 
Alsace and the Vth coming down from Metz. The French offensive 
actually started on 14th August and hope ran high; but by the 17th 
it was clear that it was not their main offensive. G.H.Q., therefore, 
had to abandon their rose-tinted dreams, and Rupprecht was given 
or took leave to attack. This attack, planned for the 18th, was put off 
till the 2oth to allow the VIIth Army, which had been delayed in Upper 
Alsace by a French advance on Mulhouse, to come in on the French 
right and rear across the Vosges. However, even so, it failed to arrive 
in time, so a purely frontal battle was delivered by the VIth Army alone. 
The Germans pushed their enemy back, but he rallied on the lines of the 
Meurthe and Mortagne; an attempt by the pursuers to cut off the retreat 
of the French in the Upper Vosges by wheeling southward against their 
flank and rear failed in its object, and the menaced enemy got safely 
away before he could be reached. G.H.Q., on 22nd August, ordered 
the VIth Army to continue the pursuit southwards so as to pin down the 
French forces in Lorraine; but the latter, being now rested and refitted, 
themselves took the offensive, and, striking at the exposed right flank 
of the Germans, threw them back across the Mortagne. Thus, by 
26th August, the German left wing had not only been brought to a stand- 
still but had suffered a decided set-back. 

Much the same thing had happened in the centre. G.H.OQ., after 
abandoning their idea of utilising the [Vth and Vth Armies for a decisive 
counterstroke in Lorraine, had reverted to the original Schlieffen scheme, 
whereby these armies were to act as pivot for the wheel of the right 
wing around Metz and Thionville and cover its flank against a hostile 
counterstroke. As soon, however, as this counterstroke began to 
develop on 21st August, the German Crown Prince, G.O.C. Vth Army, 
wanted to attack the enemy in his front. G.H.Q. at first refused, but 
finally consented. A very scrambling fight ensued on the 22nd, and the 
Vth Army was for a time in considerable peril; however, good work 
on the part of its Corps Commanders, and the help of the IVth Army 
turned the scale in its favour, and the French fell back to the line of the 
Meuse. The Vth Army, following up its purely frontal success, was 
held up on the eastern bank, and while it was trying to force the passage, 
the French pushed forward in the Weevre, routed the covering troops 
on its left flank and caused a second serious situation, which, in the end, was 
averted owing to the French failure to push their success. Here again, 
then, by 26th August the Germans were held up. 


On the right wing, however, they really had scored a definite success, 
although, as we shall see, it might have been far greater than it was. 
The Ist, IInd and IIIrd Armies with 34 infantry divisions were here 
opposed first by the six Belgian divisions on the line of the Geete, and 
then by 144 French and British divisions moving up to the valley of the 
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Sambre. The Ist and IInd Armies were both under the Commander 
of the latter, Von Biilow; his orders were to carry out an attack against 
the Allies west of the Meuse in conjunction with the IIIrd Army, which 
was advancing through the Ardennes against the line of that river between 
Namur and Givet. A glance at the map will show that not only had 
the Germans a vast numerical superiority both over the Belgians and 
over the French and British, but that the direction of advance of their 
three armies rendered possible a complete envelopment first of the one 
and then of the other hostile group. But they failed to bring off this 
decisive coup. First of all the Belgian Army, after fighting a skilful 
rearguard action on 18th August, made its way successfully back to 
Antwerp, thus compelling the Germans to detach a force to observe that 
place. The Ist and IInd Armies then wheeled south against the line 
of the Sambre, the former directing towards Mauberge, the latter towards 
Charleroi. Biilow had arranged with the IIIrd Army that the joint attack 
should take place on the 23rd, but when his advance guards reached the 
Sambre on the 22nd and found the passages only weakly held, and 
apparently only cavalry and light troops in front of them, he decided 
to take time by the forelock and secure his footing on the south bank. 
So when the IIIrd Army reached the Meuse near Dinant on the 23rd 
it found the battle in full swing; it did not get the crossings till late 
at night. Instead of pushing forward south-westwards on the 24th 
into the rear of the French its main body advanced due west against 
their flank in response to a request from Biilow to bring direct help 
to the IInd Army. The IIIrd Army had no cavalry with it, for the 
cavalry corps, which had been on its left, had been sent on a roundabout 
march behind the lines so as to come in on the right of the whole German 
front, and had not yet completed this movement. So when the IIIrd 
Army advanced westwards as requested, it found that the French had 
fallen back southwards during the night and were out of reach. A small 
mixed detachment which, by order of G.H.Q. had been sent onthe previous 
evening to cut into the French rear further south got lost in the forests 
of the Ardennes and failed to get across the Meuse in time; so the French, 
though badly damaged, escaped being surrounded and got clean away. 

Meanwhile the Ist Army on the right of the IInd had also failed 
to score a decisive success. It did not know anything of the whereabouts 
of the British, and thought that, if they were met at all, they would be 
encountered coming from the west, from the direction of the Channel 
ports. On the morning of the 23rd the Army was held up for three 
hours by a false report of British troops advancing against its right; 
and when it did get contact with them about Mons, so much of the 
day had passed that only half the Army could be brought into action. 
The British also were thus enabled to slip away early next morning 
and escape envelopment. The Ist Army followed up, but was not success- 
ful in enveloping and destroying any important fraction of the enemy’s 
forces, and by the morning of the 27th contact had been lost. 

To sum up, then, the Germans by the 27th had to register on the 
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right a considerable, but not a decisive, success; in the centre, stalemate 
after a first advance; on the left, a definite check. But G.H.Q., misled 
by the optimistic reports of the Army Commanders, believed that the 
Allies had been badly, if not decisively, beaten, and that all that remained 
to be done was to rapidly push forward and exploit the victory. But at 
the same time there arrived bad news from the Eastern front, where the 
Russians, concentrating more rapidly than G.H.Q. had thought possible, 
had pushed back the weak German forces in East Prussia and were in 
full advance towards the Vistula. It seemed necessary to do something 
to stop them, and so Moltke decided on 26th August to send six corps 
thither from the west, two from each wing and two from the centre. 
On the centre and left of the line fighting was still going on, and no troops 
were immediately available; but two corps left behind by the IInd 
and IIIrd Armies to besiege Namur had just compelled the surrender 
of that fortress and were at once ordered away. They arrived, of course, 
too late for the battle of Tannenberg, which restored the situation in the 
east and the move of the other four corps was cancelled. Meanwhile, 
however, the right wing, which was to force the decision according to 
plan, had lost these two corps, besides two others left before Antwerp, 
one before Maubeuge, and a division before Givet, and had thus sunk 
in strength from 34 divisions to 23. 

G.H.Q.’s orders of the 27th, then, were for the continuance of the 
pursuit south-westwards. The right wing was given as its objective 
the Seine on both sides of Paris, the centre, the line of the Marne; the 
right was also to advance and force its way through the line of the 
French eastern fortresses by the gap of Charmes. The idea of detach- 
ing forces from that wing to the right was now given up as unnecessary 
and likely to lead only to loss of valuable time. The leading idea of 
these orders, therefore, was that of a double envelopment of both the 
enemy’s wings, and not of the left wing only, and could only have 
been arrived at on the supposition that the Allies had suffered a severe 
defeat. 

The events of the next few days quickly showed how false this 
assumption was. The German centre remained fast fixed before the 
barrier of the Meuse, and the ilIrd Army had to be drawn in to the left 
to help it. Meanwhile, on the German right the IInd Army was heavily 
counter-attacked at Guise and the Ist was menaced by a newly-assembling 
army on its left near Amiens. Von Kluck, who was no longer under 
Biilow’s orders, fell on and disposed of this enemy, and then, in response 
to the latter’s request, wheeled in to his left so as to envelop the French 
east of the Oise. The latter once more drew off in time to evade the blow, 
and the Ist Army failed to catch them. Asa result of these various events 
the whole advance was drawn away from its original south-westerly 
line to a direction due south, and the fact that the enemy was still to be 
reckoned with was forcibly impressed on G.H.Q. Nothing of moment 
had occurred on the German left wing, where the bringing up of rein- 
forcements, heavy batteries and munitions, and the necessary refitting 
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of the troops combined to delay the opening of the new attack till after 
2nd September. 

By this date G.H.Q. had realised that their former ideas needed 
revision, and that, inasmuch as the enemy was not decisively beaten, 
the forces at their disposal would no longer suffice to extend to the west 
of Paris as had been originally intended. They planned, therefore, 
to pass to the east of the capital, and, by striking at the French flank, force 
them away to the south-east, holding the Ist Army écheloned back behind 
the right of the IInd to guard against any danger of a counterstroke 
from Paris. When these new orders reached the Ist Army, however, 
it was already on the enemy’s heels, and well in front of the IInd Army, 
and Von Kluck therefore decided to act, as he says, in the spirit rather 
than in the letter of his instructions, and to continue in pursuit of the 
French in his front. Meanwhile the IIIrd Army’s advance had opened 
to the IVth and Vth Armies the passages over the Meuse, and the French 
centre, abandoning that river line and that of the Aisne, went slowly 
back southwards with its right, so to speak, ‘ swinging’ on Verdun, 
followed by the Germans. 

On 2nd and 3rd September, reports that French troops were being 
railed from their right wing westwards impressed German G.H.Q. with the 
peril of a counter-offensive from Paris, and on the 4th fresh orders were 
issued which marked a complete change in the German plans. The 
new scheme was that the decision was to be obtained no longer by the 
right wing, to which was assigned a defensive r6le, on a line between the 
Oise and the Seine facing Paris, but by the concentric advance of the 
centre and left wing against the French right before the line of the eastern 
fortresses. While the IVth and VIIth Armies advanced against this line 
from the east, the Vth and VIth Armies were to push south and south- 
eastwards and open the way for them. G.H.Q. hoped by these means 
to cut off the French right entirely from its main army and envelop and 
destroy it. The IIIrd Army in the centre would be in a position to 
reinforce either the offensive or defensive fronts as might be necessary. 

It seems that G.H.Q. did not consider a French counter-offensive 
from Paris as imminent, for Colonel Hentsch, their representative who 
was touring the Armies on a visit of inspection and brought these orders 
to the Ist Army on the 5th, said that there was no need for hurry and 
the wheel back to face westwards could be made at leisure. Von Kluck 
therefore issued orders for his corps to commence the movement to their 
new positions on the morrow. But the French stole a march on him 
and on German G.H.Q., for that same afternoon the single corps which 
he had left as flank-guard north of the Marne came to grips with the 
French advancing from Paris. The decisive Battle of the Marne had 
begun. 

The general course of the battle is no doubt familiar to you, and 
I do not therefore propose to describe it in detail. The main point 
to remember, I think, is that, though we are apt to pay most attention 
to events on the western flank, and though it was there that, as it turned 
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out, the fate of the battle was decided, the fighting there was from the 
point of view of German G.H.Q. of secondary importance; hence the 
fact that the Army Commanders on that wing were left without orders 
throughout the battle, and the only directions they received came from 
the afore-mentioned Colonel Hentsch, a comparatively subordinate 
officer from the Intelligence section. G.H.Q.’s eyes were throughout 
fixed on the eastern wing, where they hoped to obtain a decision, and 
had stage-managed everything to that end, even to the triumphant ride 
of the Kaiser into Nancy on 6th September. But the play was never 
acted. After four days’ fierce fighting from 4th to 8th September— 
during which the issue more than once trembled in the balance—both 
the German left wing was definitely and hopelessly held fast and their 
centre had not been able to facilitate its progress, and meanwhile 
threatening clouds were developing behind the German right wing, where 
the Belgians were known to be preparing a strong sortie from Antwerp, 
and a British force of unknown strength (actually three battalions of 
Marines) had landed at Ostend. Part of the VIIth Army had already 
been sent off to re-assemble behind that wing at St. Quentin, and on 
8th September G.H.Q., turning a deaf ear to Prince Rupprecht’s appeals 
for yet one more effort, ordered the cessation of the offensive in Lorraine 
and the transfer of most of the VIth Army to the right flank of the 
German line 
Meanwhile, as we know, that wing was faring badly. The Ist Army had 
indeed swung round and had not only checked but was threatening with 
disaster the French VIth Army which had advanced against its flank 
from Paris. In so doing, however, it had opened a gap between its own 
left and the right of its neighbour, the IInd Army, and by the morning of 
oth September the British had inserted themselves into this gap. Biilow, 
with whom was Hentsch with full powers from G.H.Q. “to co-ordinate 
a retreat once one had been ordered” by any Army, decided that this 
menace would necessitate the retirement of the Ist Army and that his own 
must fall back again to regain connection with it. He therefore ordered 
back not only his own army but part of the IIIrd which was fighting in 
conjunction with him on his left. Hentsch then, in the exercise of his full 
powers, went to Ist Army H.Q., and, despite all protests that victory 
on its front was assured, ordered it back. too, to the Aisne. Moreover, 
although the IIIrd Army had made good progress, its Commander, 
finding the IInd had gone and taken half his own troops with it, had 
no choice but to conform. G.H.Q. still clung for 24 hours to the idea 
of a resumption of the offensive in the centre, but by the evening of the 
roth had to accept the fast accompli and acquiesce in the general retreat. 
Even now, however, the Germans were not at an end of their troubles. 
Although the Ist Army had once more been put under Biilow the latter 
had not been able to regain touch with it, and when the retirement to the 
Aisne had been completed on 12th September the gap between the armies 
was still yawning as wide as ever. Moltke and Tappen, Chief of the 
Operation Bureau at G.H.Q., had visited the various Army H.Q.s the 
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previous day, but had not observed this gap, and that for a very odd 
reason. At IIIrd Army H.Q. the Army Commander and his Chief of 
Staff were both sick and they saw only a junior officer. He showed them 
a situation map from which it appeared that a large gap existed in the 
middle of the IIIrd Army front. In view of this, Moltke ordered a 
retirement not only of that Army but of the IVth and Vth also to a shorter 
line of defence some way in rear. It subsequently transpired (but not 
tili after the war) that the map which caused this retreat showed the 
situation not as it was at the actual date when Moltke saw it, r1th Sept- 
ember, but as it had been on 6th September, five days earlier, before the 
Battle of the Marne. Apparently Moltke (who, it must be said, was also 
a sick man at this time) was so pre-occupied with this totally imaginary 
gap in the IIIrd Army front that he did not realise the existence of the 
real one between the Ist and IInd Armies till the fighting on the Aisne 
haa begun. Luck saved the Germans, for by the evening of 13th September 
the French were well in between these armies and had got cavalry as far 
as Amifontaine. But just at the critical moment the German Corps 
which had been investing Maubeuge got up by forced marches into line 
on the left of the Ist Army and checked the British advance, and other 
troops of the newly-arriving VIIth Army gradually came up, forced the 
French back and closed the gap. The fighting then became stabilised 
in this area, as both sides set to work to dig in. Just prior to the opening 
of the battle Moltke had been replaced as Chief of the Staff by 
Falkenhayn. 

At this point, then, it seems suitable to end this narrative. As I 
said in the beginning, criticism is no part of my task this afternoon, and 
therefore I have no intention of trying to apportion blame for the outcome 
of the German campaign in the west in 1914. That it was unhappy 
I think few competent judges will now be found to deny. The Marne 
may not have been a great tactical victory for the Allies, but it was 
an overwhelming strategic disaster for the Germans, who by it saw their 
hopes of speedy success dashed, and their prospects of ultimate success 
seriously diminished; their carefully laid peace time plans were by it 
proved insufficient, and they saw themselves with all to do over again, 
and that by improvisation and-hasty expedient. 

What were the causes of this disaster? German critics have sug- 
gested many—such as lack of decided plan; the halting between two 
opinions on the part of Moltke; a want of resolute and strict higher 
leading inevitable in a G.H.Q. that was always too far back from its 
armies; the excessive initiative of the Army leaders, who were either 
too headstrong in attack, like Rupprecht and Von Kluck, or too timid 
to refrain from always calling for direct help from their neighbours, 
like Von Biilow; or the excessive optimism of both G.H.Q. and the sub- 
ordinate leaders, who became careless through their too ready belief 
in sweeping victories. Some say that the fault lay in Schlieffen’s plan 
not being strictly and fully carried out; others that no plan, however 
good, would have availed, because the German Armies were not large 
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enough for their job. If I may obtrude my personal opinion for what 
it is worth, I should be inclined to say that, given good luck and good 
leading, the Germans might have scored full tricks, but that there was 
too little margin of force left to compensate for errors and bad fortune. 
The machine was good enough if the mechanics made no mistake; but 
mechanics being human will always make some mistakes and the machine 
was not able to stand the strain of them. That I believe to be the main 
lesson of the Marne Campaign—that in the end, however perfect your 
machine of war, and given decent equality of machines on either side of 
a battle line, the man who runs it, the inconstant factor, will always be 


also the deciding factor. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN (BrRIG.-GENERAL J. E. Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G., R.E.): If no 
member of the audience desires to take part in the discussion, it only remains for 
me to congratulate the lecturer on having compressed into three-quarters of an 
hour’s lecture the essence of what the Germans have to say on the subject of the 
Marne campaign. That already runs into hundreds of volumes. With regard to 
the accuracy of the lecturer’s statements, there are only two points on which 
I differ from him. He has referred to the fact of Von Kluck being misled by false 
news on the morning of the Battle of Mons. As a matter of fact, there were some 
troops west of him. Two battalions ot French troops had come up by train from 
Paris and were detraining at Tournai, and it was their presence at Tournai that 
led the Germans to believe that the whole of the B.E.F. was there. 

I do not think the lecturer has emphasised sufficiently the position that 
Colonel Hentsch held. The Germans do not give rank away as we do. Colonel 
Hentsch was D.M.I.; he was head of the Intelligence and a Colonel. Tappen was 
head of the Operations Section and he was only a Colonel. We should have made 
them Lieutenant-Generals or Major-Generals at least. But that made no difference 
to their position in the German Army. Hentsch, as head of the Intelligence 
Section, was looked upon as a very great personage and anything he said bore the 
authority of the Supreme Command. The same custom of General Staff Officers 
from G.H.Q. issuing orders existed in the German Army in 1870. 

It ought to be brought out, I think, that Moltke the younger was only a courtier. 
He had been A.D.C. to his great uncle in 1870 and then he had been A.D.C. to 
the Emperor, who pushed him in as Chief of the General Staff although he had no 
qualifications whatever for the post. Von Moltke and Von Kluck were the only 
two officers holding high positions in the German Army who were not Staff College 
officers. It seems to me extraordinary that the Chief of the General Staff should 
not have been a Staff College officer. My reading of it is that the Emperor himself 
meant to run the show, and that it was his influence which upset the plan of 
campaign. He tried to run the business himself at the beginning, and everything 
went all wrong, and that is why a certain amount of information is still withheld 
from us by the Germans. Moltke’s own narrative which he left behind him has 
never been published. Tappen, the head of the Operations Section, has published 
a pamphlet which all the other German Generals say is simply one mass of lies. 
They are still trying to keep up the Emperor’s credit; at any rate, that is my 
reading of it. Whoever was leading the German Armies was up against great 
difficulties, because they had no proper communications. G.H.Q. were trying 
to run seven big Armies by means of wireless, and the atmosphere and the Eiffel 
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Tower interfered with it. According to Von Kluck and his Staff Officer, it took 
Io, II or 12 hours to get a simple message through, because it arrived in such a 
fragmentary condition that it had to be repeated and repeated until they could 
find out what it was all about. According to the narratives of Von Kluck, Von 
Bilow and Von Hausen, of the Third Army, in which the times of the issue and 
the receipt of messages are given, it is apparent that a large number of hours 
always passed between the issue and the receipt of messages, so that Army 
Commanders could not get information of what was happening to Von Moltke 
in decent time for orders to be issued, with the result that the Supreme Command 
left them very much to themselves. 

There is a point that I struck only yesterday to which I should like to refer. 
I had sent to me from Germany the life of Von Schlieffen, written by his medical 
officer, Rochs, who was with him for over 24 years and who was his great personal 
friend. All Schlieffen’s papers have been placed by the family at Rochs’s disposal, 
and one great thing that comes out is that Schlieffen was always seeking what he 
called a ‘‘ Cannae,” Hannibal’s great victory, which meant attacking not only 
one flank as in the 1905 plan, but attacking both flanks and in rear. According to 
these family papers, Von Schlieffen said that he would also attack in Lorraine if 
he had the troops with which to do it. In the interval between January, 1906— 
when he gave up the position of Chief of the Staff—and the war, extra Divisions 
were formed in the German Army and provided more troops. I do not think that 
Von Moltke or the Emperor departed one inch from Von Schlieffen’s plan. They 
adhered to it slavishly and when they got these extra troops they put them where 
Von Schlieffen wanted them. That is at the bottom, I think, of all the very 
unsuccessful fighting on the eastern flank in Lorraine. When it came to the pinch 
during the Battle of the Marne it was too late to make a change. The first intention 
was to rail a lot of troops from the left flank to the right flank, but they were kept 
on the left, and put them in there. Then there is the factor of the two Crown 
Princes which has to be taken into consideration. When the war began, all the . 
German Generals thought they were gaining easy successes and were competing 
against each other in reporting victories. The Crown Prince wanted to be allowed 
to go on because Prince Rupprecht was going on, and Prince Rupprecht asked to 
be allowed to go on because the Crown Prince was going on, and you can imagine 
that, as there was a courtier as Chief of the Staff, he would give way to these 
hohe Herrschaften. I think that is a human factor that must be taken into 
consideration. 

General Sir George Macdonogh said, among other things, in the course of a 
lecture he recently gave at Woolwich, that the Germans owed their ill success a good 
deal to their bad Intelligence. That certainly comes out a great deal in this 
campaign. Captain Sheppard has told you that they knew absolutely nothing 
about the position of the British forces, and Von Kuhl, who was Von Kluck’s 
Staff Officer, tells us in his book in regard to the Marne that “‘ Not a rumour, not 
a newspaper paragraph, gave us a hint that the great offensive was coming; we 
thought the French were still going back.”” With regard to the fighting, Von Kluck 
told a British Officer the other day that if Hentsch’s motor-car had broken down 
he would have won the Battle of the Marne. That is one of the things we shall 
not be able to give a definite opinion on for a good many years. Von Kluck 
expected to get a victory because he thought that his right was enveloping the 
French. He had given orders for that. But last month, in the Militay-Wochenblatt, 
two officers, one a Major and the other a Lieutenant-Colonel, who were with Lepel’s 
Brigade that was ordered to make this turning attack, gave an account of their 
experiences. This Brigade was left behind in Brussels, and came up in the course 
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of the battle—a great piece of luck, because it was coming down from the north 
bang up against Maunoury’s flank. Maunoury was facing east and this fresh 
Brigade from Brussels, Lepel’s Brigade, was directed straight against his left flank. 
Von Kluck thought it had got there obviously, but now we have an account from 
these officers that this was far from being the case, that they only reached Verberie, 
15 miles from the nearest point of the battlefield, on the night of the 8th, by forced 
marches of 25 miles a day for several days. They started at 3 o’clock in the 
morning of the 9th September, and they were not in contact with the French till 
3 o’clock in the afternoon—that is, after the order for the German retreat had been 
given, namely, about midday. Further, they were by no means in a position to 
go on, because the French cavalry were behind them and outflanking them, and 
eventually the Commander of the Brigade gave orders for the Brigade to retire. 
It was not until the next day that he was able to get into communication with 
Von Kluck, when he got his orders to retreat; so that he might very well have been 
scuppered. I think when we have at our disposal every factor connected with the 
Battle of the Marne we shall find that Von Kluck’s hope of victory vanishes into 
thin air. His idea was first to beat Maunoury, drive westward, and then to turn 
and tackle the British—a large order after these many days of fighting. I believe 
there was a bishop who wrote a book to prove that Napoleon never existed. If there 
was no Napoleon there could have been no Waterloo. I think it is quite possible 
someone will write a book to prove that there never was a Battle of the Marne. 
As a matter of fact, one of our greatest Generals who was there told me he did not 
know there was a Battle of the Marne. The total British losses during those 
five days did not amount to 2,000 men, though we had a very difficult piece of country 
to force, including three rivers, with. German Cavalry and Jager, with a large number 
of machine guns, in front of us. It was much the same all along the front, the 
total of the losses on the Marne amounted on both sides to very small totals. It 
was a kind of theatrical battle in which a lot of people marched about and very few 
were killed, but there is no doubt it was a turning point in the war, and Von 
Falkenhayn, when he took over from Von Moltke a few days later, said: ‘‘ The 
war is as good as lost (eigentlich verloren).” 


I now propose a very hearty vote of thanks to Captain Sheppard for his 
interesting lecture. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


LreuT.-GENERAL SiR E. S, Burin, K.C.B., C.V.O. : I desire to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman not only for carrying out so successfully his duties 
as Chairman but also for the valuable criticisms and remarks which he has made 
on the lecture. I think he deserves our special thanks for his attendance here 
this afternoon. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated. 











EXISTING ORGANISATION AND WORK OF THE 
ROYAL ARMY CHAPLAINS’ DEPARTMENT. 


By the Rev. H. W. Bracksurne, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces. 





On Wednesday, 1st February, 1922. 


GENERAL LorpD Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. R.A., 
A.D.C. General to H.M. the King, General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Eastern Command, in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Blackburne will lecture to us 
to-day on “ The Existing Organisation and Work of the Royal Army Chaplains’ 
Department.” 

When I tell you that Mr. Blackburne took part in the South African War 
as a trooper in the West Kent Imperial Yeomanry—served.as a Chaplain throughout 
the Great War, reaching the position of Assistant Chaplain General of the 1st 
Army—winning the Military Cross and the D.S.O., you will agree with me that he 
is well qualified to deal with his subject. Personally I am in a position to speak 
of his very valuable services during the Great War, whilst his recent appointment 
as Chaplain to the King testifies to the high esteem with which he is regarded. 





LECTURE. 


THE Royal Army Chaplains’ Department is concerned with the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the Army ; it is the Department for Spiritual 
supplies, and if, as is on all sides agreed, there is a spiritual side to man’s 
nature, then provision should be made for it in the Army. Such is 
the raison d’étre of the Chaplains’ Department—it caters for a part in 
men’s lives that cannot with justice be ignored. But subsidiary to this, 
it may be forcibly contended that religious belief in some shape or form 
is of real value to an Army as a fighting machine. Such a contention 
has the support of many distinguished soldiers ; let two be quoted whose 
saneness of outlook cannot be questioned. Field Marshal Sir William 
Robertson : “‘ I am satisfied that definite and practical religious convic- 
tions form an essential part of every soldier’s equipment.” General Lord 
Horne: “‘ Good morale on the part of the troops is essential to victory. 
It results from a variety of causes, such as sense of superiority due to 
good discipline and thorough training, reliable arms and equipment, 
success in battle, a just cause, but above all, in my opinion, from 
Ff VOL. LXVII. 
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religious sentiment and trust in God.”’ To this testimony can be added 
the words of the Field Service Regulations : ‘‘ Success in War depends 
more on the moral than the physical qualities.” In the inculcation of 
moral qualities religion plays an all-important part. 

Before attempting to explain the existing organisation of the 
Chaplains’ Department, a word or two must be said about the organ- 
isation of our Department before the War, on the outbreak of War, 
and during the War. Before the War our Department was administered 
at the War Office in two sections: (a) The Church of England Chaplains 
by the Chaplain General, (6) The Chaplains of other Churches by a lay 
Civil Servant, graded as an Assistant Principal Clerk. Both these 
officials were responsible to the Secretary of the War Office, the official 
head of the Chaplains’ Department, who acted in that capacity on behalf 
of the Secretary of State for War. Here, for all practical purposes, the 
organisation of the Chaplains’ Department began and ended. The 
Chaplain General so far as the Church of England Chaplains were con- 
cerned, issued certain instructions on broad lines; and at the big Military 
Stations such as Aldershot, Portsmouth, Egypt, Malta, the Curragh, 
there were Senior Chaplains of the various denominations; but in the 
majority of Stations (apart from the Chaplain General at the War Office) 
there was no local supervision: ‘‘ Everyone did that which was right 
in his own eyes.” On the outbreak of War: In such a highly organised 
machine as the Army, such complete lack of organisation was bound to 
make itself felt, and especially so on the outbreak of war. In the 
mobilisation scheme, no decision had been arrived at with regard to 
Chaplains; or, if it had been arrived at, it did not appear in the mobilisa- 
tion regulations. This, from the Chaplains’ point of view, was a serious 
drawback, and those of us who went out with the original B.E.F. are 
not likely to forget how difficult it was to fit ourselves into a machine 
which had been wonderfully woven together, and in which no clear 
decision had been made about the Chaplains’ Department. The plain 
facts are these. In the mobilisation regulations one Chaplain alone was 
mentioned, and that was the Principal Chaplain, who was included in 
the third echelon of G.H.Q. I have been told that this was a Printer’s 
error; it was none the less a serious one, for it added considerably to 
our difficulties. It was disconcerting, to say the least of it, to be greeted 
wherever one went with, “‘ Hullo, Padre, what on earth are you doing 
out here?’’ The Medical authorities, into whose arms we were thrown, 
did what they could for us, and provided us with homes in the Field 
Ambulances and in the Hospitals; but for the first few weeks of the War 
it was always a matter of some difficulty to get one’s modest kit carried 
on waggons which were already fully loaded with authorised equipment, 
as laid down in those carefully constructed mobilisation regulations ; 
and in which, except for the Principal Chaplain, the Chaplains did not 
appear. During the War: To trace in any detail the evolution of the 
Chaplains’ Department during the War would take far too long; we 
must deal with it as best we can in a few sentences. There were 5 
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Chaplains in each of the original Divisions that went to France, 3 Church 
of England, 1 Roman Catholic, 1 Church of Scotland or Wesleyan. Until 
the middle of 1915 we were all under the administrative authority 
of Dr. Simms (Presbyterian), who was the Principal Chaplain; a 
kinder and more sympathetic Chief could not have been found. But 
in 1915 the Department in France was divided into two sections. One 
section included all the Chaplains of the Church of England, presided 
over by that most lovable of men, Bishop Gwynne of Khartoum, under 
the title of Deputy Chaplain General; the other section included the 
Chaplains of all the other Churches, and these remained under the 
administration of the Principal Chaplain, Dr. Simms, with two R.C. 
Chaplains as his Assistants. In the other Expeditionary Forces that 
were sent out subsequently, the plan of a single Principal Chaplain for 
all denominations was adhered to, and all denominations were represented 
amongst the various holders of this office. In January, 1916, Assistant 
Chaplain Generals were appointed to each Army and Main Base in France ; 
later Deputy Assistant Chaplain Generals and Senior Chaplains (C. of E.) 
for Corps, Divisions, and small bases were appointed. About a year later 
the section of the Chaplains’ Department under the Principal Chaplain 
was similarly organised, with Assistant Principal Chaplains, and Deputy 
Assistant Principal Chaplains, and Senior Chaplains (non-C. ot E.). At 
home matters were complicated still more. In 1918 a Principal Chaplain 
for each denomination other than the Church of England was attached 
to the Chaplains’ Branch of the War Office, and an Assistant Principal 
Chaplain for each of these denominations was posted to the Headquarters 
of each Command. Assistant Chaplain Generals for the Church of 
England had been so posted in 1916. 

The Reorganisation of the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department.—At the 
close of the War it was obvious to all that the Chaplains’ Department 
needed reorganising, and it was right that trouble should be taken about 
it; for, in spite of many mistakes, the Department had ‘“‘ made good.” 
It was seen that Chaplains could do more for the wellbeing and morale 
of an Army than had been before realised, and the title “‘ Royal” was 
given to us by His Majesty the King, an honour greatly appreciated 
by us all. 

The question of pay, promotion and pension was tackled first, this 
being a non-controversial matter except so far as the Treasury was 
concerned. Without going into actual figures, we can put the whole 
question of pay into a broad statement : it is now possible for a Chaplain 
to live on his pay; before the new scale of pay was issued it was not 
possible for him to do so. We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Army 
Council and to many other officers in high command for fighting our 
battles over this question. The Royal Army Chaplains’ Department is 
now adequately paid. Another point which was settled quite easily was 
the question of promotion. This is now very largely a matter of selection, 
and not, as it used to be, a purely automatic affair governed entirely by 
length of service. Our Pensions, too, have been greatly increased. We 
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are now treated like the rest of the Army, and we ask for nothing better 
than that. Decision as to the administration of the Department was 
a far more difficult thing to arrive at. The situation was discussed at 
great length by the representatives of the various denominations, and 
eventually the following scheme was agreed upon by all denominations 
other than Roman Catholic. This Church felt unable to accept the 
scheme. While regretting this fact, it is a matter for real thankfulness 
that the whole scheme was not wrecked on that account. The following 
are the important points in the unification scheme agreed upon by the 
various Churches and authorised by the Army Order 393, 1920 :— 


(i) The Secretary of the War Office remains responsible to the 
Secretary of State for War for the General Policy governing the adminis- 
tration of the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department. 


(ii) Under the direction and supervision of the Secretary of the War 
Office there is at the War Office a Chaplain General and a Deputy 
Chaplain General. When the Chaplain General belongs to the Church 
of England, the Deputy Chaplain General must belong to one of the 
other denominations. 

(iii) At the Headquarters of each of the Commands at home there is 
an Assistant Chaplain General, acting as the Staff Officer of the G.O.C. in 
Chief, and responsible for the Military Administration of the Department 


in that Command. 

(iv) These appointments of Chaplain General, Deputy Chaplain 
General, and Assistant Chaplain General are made by the Secretary of 
State for War acting on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
War Office, who will consider the personal qualifications of all those 
who are eligible, and who will see that all the Churches are suitably 
represented. The normal tenure of these appointments will be for four 
years, like all other Staff appointments. 

(v) Pending further instructions, the administrative duties of the 
Royal Army Chaplains’ Department in Commands and Stations abroad 
remains as at present, and the Roman Catholic Chaplaincy service is 
administered on the lines followed prior to August 4th, 1914. 

(vi) Chaplains have relative rank according to the class in which 
they are placed, and have the right to wear military uniform with badges 
appropriate to their relative rank, but, as an Army Council Instruction 
No. 500, dated 22nd July, 1920, states, Chaplains do not actually hold 
these ranks, and therefore the titles “Colonel,” ‘‘ Major,” ‘‘ Captain,” 
are not applicable to them. The correct mode of address for an Army 
Chaplain is “‘ The Rev. ———, Chaplain to the Forces,” or in conversation, 
simply, “ Mr. — i 

There is considerable divergence of opinion as to the wearing of 
badges of rank by Chaplains when in uniform. There may be—indeed, 
there have been—Chaplains who love aping the officer, and who therefore 
glory in the stars and crowns that they place on their shoulders. Such 
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Chaplains make themselves altogether ridiculous in the eyes of the rest 
of the Army, but they would be equally ridiculous without their stars 
and crowns. The vast majority of Chaplains are far prouder of the fact 
that they are “‘ Ministers of religion’ than that they have relative rank 
in the Army, and though, on the whole, it is right that they should have 
an official position in such a highly organised machine as the Army 
they are perfectly content to be recognised by all ranks, as indeed they 
are, as “ Padres’ and nothing more. 

Such, then, is the existing organisation of the Royal Army Chaplains’ 
Department—an organisation for which we may be profoundly thankful, 
for it makes our Department a regular part of the Army and it is a step 
along the golden road to unity, for without minimising our denomina- 
tional differences (which is always a foolish thing to do), it has given us 
a Department unified for purposes of administration; and if the various 
“Denominations ”’ cannot trust each other sufficiently for that, then 
another term other than Christian must be found to govern the expression 
Denomination as it is used in the Army. 





War Establishments. 


A word or two must now be said with regard to War Establishments. 
17 Chaplains of all denominations are allotted to a Division, 4 for each 
Brigade, one Chaplain to be attached to each Battalion, 2 Chaplains 
for the Artillery of the Division. Regiments would then know quite 
clearly what to provide for. Two Chaplains for the Artillery of the 
Division, one for the Royal Engineers, and 2 for Divisional Troops, one 
of whom would be the Senior Chaplain of the Division. These 17 
Chaplains are of all denominations, and the proportions of the denomina- 
tions will vary according to the composition of the Division ; for example, 
a Scottish Division would have a majority of Presbyterian Chaplains 
and an ordinary English Division a majority of Anglican Chaplains. 
Other formations, such as Army Headquarters, Corps Headquarters, 
Casualty Clearing Stations, and Hospitals are also suitably provided for. 

When we compare the number—17 Chaplains for a Division—with 
the number—5—that was deemed sufficient in 1914, I think it may be 
claimed that the Chaplains made good in the last War. 


The Work of an Army Chaplain. 


The title of this lecture is, ‘‘ The Existing Organisation and Work of 
the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department.” An attempt has been made 
to deal with the organisation; we must now turn our attention to the 
work of an Army Chaplain. In the Standing Orders of the Royal Military 
College, of which I am Chaplain, my duties are stated as follows :—“‘ The 
Chaplain will perform Divine Service and the other duties of his calling 
and be the Secretary of the Compassionate Fund Committee.” I have 
no right to quarrel with that definition of my duties, for more than once 
I have been asked to suggest any alteration. But as it stands, the duties 
as stated are not onerous; and any Chaplain who confines himself to 
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his Official duties will never die of overwork. The point is the work of 
an Army Chaplain cannot be specifically stated. His official duties, such 
as taking services, visiting in Hospitals, detention barracks, and married 
quarters are only a very minor part of his work—important none the less, 
as we shall see. He should take an active interest in everything affecting 
the well-being of the troops, give specific instruction in religious and 
moral questions, take a share in the general educational and recreational 
activities of his station, and help the men in any personal difficulties 
in which they may find themselves. If it is asked to put into one sentence 
the work of an Army Chaplain, then this is the sentence that I would 
suggest: ‘‘ To help men to do their present duty.’”’ Whether in Peace or 
in War, he should be the servant of all. The title “‘ Minister” is one 
that isnot much appreciated in the Church to which I belong, which, 
to say the least of it, is strange, for it is the most noble of all titles for 
a Padre ; it is the title that Christ took to Himself when he said, ‘‘ The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

Perhaps the most important part of a Chaplain’s official duties is the 
conducting of Services. Servicesin the Army are compulsory, and this is a 
vexed question. For myown part—I speak from experience as a Private 
Soldier and not only asa Padre—I can only say that, while thoroughly 
appreciating all the objections to compulsory attendance at services, 
I am convinced that the reasons in favour of the existing system outweigh 
the reasons against it. But, and this is the point with which we are now 
concerned, so long as the compulsory system continues—and I hope that 
it will—the Chaplain should take the greatest possible care in the conduct 
of these services, and any slovenliness or lack of care in preparing his 
sermon makes him guilty of wilful neglect of duty. If officers and men 
are to be forced to attend a service, then that service should be bright, 
helpful, and interesting, and if it is not, then the Chaplain is not fitted for 
his job. 

Some of you will remember that in the Peninsular War the Great 
Duke of Wellington felt the need of Army Chaplains. At the request 
of the Secretary of State for War, the Bishops at home were asked to 
make a suitable selection from the clergy. The clergy so selected were 
sent out to the War, but only one of them was of any use to the Army. 
He, so the Duke reported, was invaluable, for he spent all his time with 
the men; the rest were all returned to the Bishops who selected them. 
The same holds good at the present day. To be continually with the men 
and officers of the units placed in his charge, to be a constant visitor 
to barrack rooms, officers’ messes, footba!l and cricket matches and all 
the various entertainments of Army life, this is the keynote ofan Army 
Chaplain’s life; it is this more than anything else that will win for him 
interest for and attention at the services he conducts, and enable him in 
the broadest and best way “ to lead men to Christ.” 

Finally, being an Englishman, I must be allowed to have my 
‘“‘ grouse.” The places in which we Army Chaplains are condemned to 
hold our services is a public scandal. After leaving Aldershot in 1904, 
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I was obliged to hold services in Gymnasiums, Theatres, Concert Halls, 
and Barrack rooms, some of them highly scented with beer from the 
night before. In Harrismith, South Africa, we built our own Church 
without the assistance of a penny from Public Funds; and now at the 
Royal Military College we are engaged in putting up a Chapel which will 
be large enough to accommodate the cadets and which will be one of the 
most beautiful Memorials of the War—again without a penny from 
Public Funds. My experience is but one of many. In most of the 
Garrisons of the Army there is no proper Church. To attempt to inculcate 
the true spirit of reverence and devotion in such makeshifts as are provided, 
is to attempt the impossible; you might just as well attempt to teach 
riding without a riding school or gymnastics without a gymnasium. 
As a nation we are all out for ideals, and thank God that we are, for without 
ideals a nation must cease to be. But ideals cost something. If, then, 
religion is to be a really living thing in the Army, and if we Chaplains 
are to do the work we all want to do, then let us have decent places 
for worship, where reverence, devotion, and true Christian sentiment can 
be properly taught, and where by the outward eye the young men of our 
Army can be made to see the value of religion. 


DISCUSSION. 


Major-GENERAL W. H. ANDERSON, C.B. (Commandant of the Staff College) : 
Lord Horne, Ladies and Gentlemen, J think it is only right that a discussion of 
this nature should be initiated by a soldier and not by a member of the Royal 
Army Chaplains’ Department, and I therefore hasten to rise before some of my 
clerical friends on each side of me do so. I wish first of all to make a personal 
explanation, which I think is already known to Mr. Blackburne. I have told 
Mr. Blackburne that I was the Secretary of the War Establishments Committee 
at the War Office between 1906 and 1908, and in that capacity I was very much 
responsible for the co-ordination of the war establishments of the different units 
of the Expeditionary Force for service abroad. Before I vacated that position 
I got together some figures in the form of a table, giving the total number of 
troops that would leave the country in case an Expeditionary Force of four or 
six divisions was sent. Up to that time we had not been told the new establish- 
ment for the Army Chaplains’ Department, and on looking at the table, one of 
my Clerks said to me, “ There are no chaplains included in it.” The book had to 
go to press, and as I was anxious that it should not be printed without any 
reference to the chaplains in it all, I removed the “ remarks ’”’ column from the 
table, and I substituted the words “‘One Chaplain General.’’ I said, ‘“‘ That at 
any rate will draw attention to the matter, and we shall get it put right later 
on.” That I think explains why only one chaplain was down officially in the 
original war establishment to accompany the F :peditionary Force. The fact 
that chaplains should accompany the original Expeditionary Force was not entirely 
forgotten by those who were responsible for the organisation of that force. 

I would like to ask Mr. Blackburne one or two questions, the first being with 
regard to the advisability or otherwise of chaplains wearing rank badges. My 
own personal opinion is that they are very advantageous as giving an official 
grading. The main point, however, for consideration is whether that rank badge 
in any way prejudices the chaplain himself in his relations with the men. The 
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chaplain is the only officer in the Army who is able to go and talk to the men quite 
on an equal basis, as man to man. If any other officer with rank badges on his 
shoulder goes into the barrack room and talks to the men, the relations are still 
those of the soldier to his officer. That is not so with the chaplain. I would 
like to know Mr. Blackburne’s opinion as to whether the chaplains wearing badges 
of rank of captain, major, or colonel prejudice them in their relations as men to 
men, with the men whom they meet in the barrack rooms. That seems to me 
to be a very important point, because, if it does, I think we ought to give it up. 
Another question I should like to ask him is with reference to the compulsory 
services. I belong to a regiment which, before the war at any rate, wore red coats 
and white facings, and the fact that the men had to clean their tunics, pipe-clay 
the white facings, belt, and so on, to go to compulsory services, undoubtedly affected 
them very much in their ideas of church parade. Now that we are in khaki that 
objection does not arise, as there is so little for them toclean; but if we ever go 
back to red coats and white facings, it means that a man who does not want to 
go to church in the ordinary course has a grievance that he has to spend so much 
time cleaning himself up in order to go to church. Personally, it seems to me that 
in a country which does have an official religion, special sanction should be given 
by the Army Authorities for church parades, and that therefore the,men should 
go to church parade just like they go to any other parade. Speaking from my 
own experience, I do not believe there is any great feeling on the part of the men 
against compulsory service on Sunday. There will, of course, always be certain 
men who will object, and “‘ the lawyer,” as we call him in the Army, has obviously 
got a case against being ordered to go to church. . 

There is one other point that I should like to refer to. Mr. Blackburne 
mentioned the shocks that the chaplains received on joining their divisions on 
mobilisation. I think they had greater shocks afterwards. I myself remember 
the case of a very distinguished divine who had preached at an army service, and 
while lunching afterwards with the officers, a young officer leaned across the table 
and said, ‘‘ I say, Padre, that was a pretty rotten sermon you threw off at us this 
morning.” That sort of criticism is not easy to bear by gentlemen who have had 
a University career and have then taken up the post of chaplains. The Army 
Chaplains, however, accepted that sort of criticism. They were the friends of 
the officers, and I think I may say far more of the men. What they did for us 
in France was so very valuable, that I do think we should do all we can now in 
the Service to get the number of chaplains increased, and to see that they are 
closely identified with the units themselves. Some time ago the regimental 
doctors were done aw: with, and those soldiers who are old enough to remember 
the regimental doctors say that the relation between the medical officers and the 
fighting branches has not been so warm or intimate as it was when the regimental 
doctor went round among the men. If that result was produced when the care 
of bodily health was centralised, it is far more important that our mental and moral 
health should be improved by having the close and intimate relation with the 
fighting troops which is obtained when Padres are definitely allotted to a particular 
unit. 


THE Rev. H. J. Fremmine, C.M.G., C.F.: I would like to say one or two 
words in regard to what General Anderson has said. First of all as to criticism, 
what an extraordinarily wholesome thing it was for the eminent divine. One 
of the great joys, I think, of the chaplain’s life is that he does receive a certain 
amount of kindly and very wholesome criticism. If his sermons are dull and 
tedious he can quite easily discover at once what his congregation thinks of 
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them, especially if he is serving with mounted troops. It is very good for him. 
With regard to the wearing of badges of rank: before 1914 I should have been 
most emphatically against the adoption. I remember Mr. Blackburne saying 
somewhere about 1912 or 1913 that if uniforms and badges of rank were 
brought into the Chaplains’ Department, that, for his own part, he would see 
nothing for it but .to “throw his hand in.” I am equally emphatic for them 
now, but of course my experience is very limited at the present moment. 
I have found them no hindrance whatsoever in the field, absolutely none, with 
all ranks of men. As far as I can judge, they would be no hindrance now, 
but since 1918 I have been working with the gentlemen cadets, and the staft 
sergeants, and the few other ranks who are at the Royal Military Academy. 
Therefore that is not quite a fair test as to whether the badges would be a 
positive hindrance to me in going into an ordinary barrack room. I do not believe 
they are, because in talking the matter over with my colleagues at Woolwich 
Garrison, I know that they do not find them a hindrance in any way. As to 
compulsory services, I absolutely endorse everything Mr. Blackburne has said. 
I would like, however, to suggest one thing. I do not know if you noticed that at 
a recent medical conference, when cases of shell-shock were being discussed, the 
doctors mostly concerned with such cases said that they were far more rare among 
the soldiers of the old regular Army, and they put that down chiefly to their training. 
I believe that in that training the compulsory service unconsciously played a very 
important part. I would like to bear one small bit of testimony. I joined a 
brigade on the Aisne. We were allowed to hold our services there in a ruined 
church, and night after night that little church used to be packed with the men of 
the brigade who were in reserve. By the chance of travel I had no kit at all; I 
had no service books; but the men used to come in with candle ends, and I used 
to give out the hymn verse by verse, and they knew it. That is the point—they 
knew the service, because in the years of preparation for war the prayers and 
hymns had all become familiar to them, and words which they had listened to 
or repeated hundreds of times without much conscious thought suddenly became 
full of meaning when they were face to face with grim reality. I believe the com- 
pulsory service played its part in preparing men for the very grim facts of war. 


THE Rev. F. J. WaLkeEy, O.B.E., M.C.: May I, as I am the Chaplain of 
the 4th Northampton Territorial Regiment, and served with the men in Egypt 
and Palestine under Colonel Brown, be allowed, as an outsider, to say a few words. 
In thanking Mr. Blackburne for his lecture this afternoon I would also, as a Free 
Churchman, like to make an acknowledgment of the adequate place that the Army 
Authorities gave to Free Churchmen during the war. Many of our Free Church 
denominations were guilty of sad neglect of our friends in the Army before the 
war, but the Army authorities gave us a very adequate place among the chaplains 
during the war, because they realised that there were large masses of Free Churchmen 
who needed to be ministered to. 

I should like, if I may be permitted to do so, to say a word in reference to a 
point that Mr. Blackburne raises in connection with the facilities for worship 
provided for troops in barracks. When I was appointed as an Assistant Principal 
Chaplain in Egypt, under Rev. E. R. Day, the Principal Chaplain, I had a great 
deal of work to do after the Armistice in Cairo and Alexandria. The Free Church 
Chaplains freely recognised that the garrison churches were the common property 
both of the Church of England and of the Free Churches, but it was not always 
practical politics to arrange the services in one common building such as the garrison 
church, due to the fact that many Church of England Chaplains arranged a 
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succession of services from early in the morning right on to 11.30, when it was 
impossible for the Free Churchmen to hold their services. We freely recognised 
that the Church of England had the greater right to the use of the garrison churches 
because of their larger numbers, but the provision made in Cairo and in Alexandria 
for Free Church services really amounted to a scandal. It was simply abominable 
that we should be asked to go and hold our services in odd bits of rooms upstairs 
in out-of-the-way places. Their condition, and the disturbance taking place all 
round about, made it almost impossible to hold services in such places. It really 
ought to be a subject for enquiry, because our men ought not to be asked to 
go to such out-of-the-way places for divine worship. No provision was made for 
us, as I think it should have been. If a proper report were made concerning the 
provision of places in which Free Church troops should worship, I think some step 
forward would be taken towards making adequate provision for our men. 

I would also like to say a word or two concerning the question of chaplains 
and their rank. Personally I found no difficulty at all in the Northampton 
Regiment in going freely among the men, in spite of the badges of rank. I think 
it all depends on the chaplain himself. I have known chaplains go into a barrack 
room and demand that the men should rise on his entrance because he was an 
officer. That of course is altogether wrong. So far as I am concerned, I found 
that the men freely responded to the presence of a chaplain if that chaplain was 
a man in their midst, and one who sought their highest interests in every respect. 
I think the value of rank to a chaplain is that it enables him to move among the 
officers. Sometimes officers are not willing to give chaplains their position as 
officers in the Army, and among officers it is sometimes valuable to a chaplain 
to have rank, in order to take his place among them, as of right. One point of 
importance that should be mentioned is that greater care should be taken in the 
choice of chaplains. Personally I think more care should be exercised in the type 
of chaplain that is appointed. As a Free Churchman, I candidly acknowledge 
that there were some very unmanly men sent out to Egypt and Palestine who did 
not do us credit as Free Churchmen, and I knew many unmanly men belonging to 
other denominations. I see no reason why the Army should not insist that some 
test should be given to chaplains that they can talk to men, that they are manly, 
and that they have some knowledge as to what should be said tomen. I remember 
on the Sunday before the second battle of Gaza, the advance being made on the 
Tuesday, the 17th of April, we had our last brigade parade service. All the officers 
and chaplains knew that the engagement would be a very severe one, but we had 
a chaplain in our brigade who preached a sermon to his men on that Sunday 
morning, two days before action, on the subject of swearing! He told the men that 
every time they swore they prolonged the war. The 19th of April, the Thursday of 
that week, was our fatal day, when our brigade was almost annihilated, and this 
chaplain held a service three days afterwards, and preached to the remainder of 
the men on the value of foreign missions. That is absolutely true; that happened 
in Palestine. I suggest to you that men like that ought not to be appointed 
as chaplains. Such a man cannot speak tomen; hecannot elevate their thoughts ; 
and I think the War Office has a perfect right to make a test of chaplains as to their 
capabilities in the matter of addressing men. Certainly the authorities of the 
church should be satisfied that they are properly trained and equipped in other 
directions, but I think the War Office has a right to insist that only manly chaplains 
should be appointed, and not men who have no notion of how to address men. 


Tue Rev. F. R. Witson (22nd London Regt.) : I am very pleased to hear 
that we are likely to revert, if I may use that term, to the plan of having a chaplain 
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to a unit. I have felt the desirability of that very keenly indeed. I have been 
the chaplain of a London Battalion for many years, and I knew my men intimately. 
But on going to France the men were separated from their chaplains and cast 
among strangers. I am therefore very pleased to hear that the War Office is 
likely to revert to the ideal custom of attaching a chaplain to a unit, so that he 
may live among the men and get to know them intimately. In that way the 
chaplains will be better able to help the men. 


Major A. MeEnziES: My only excuse for rising is that I notice in the précis 
the lecturer states that the official duties of the chaplain are only a minor part 
of his work. I had the pleasure of serving in 1914-15 in the First Division with 
Mr. Blackburne, and I am therefore well able to say something about the work he 
did, apart from his official duties. His work in 1914-15, during the first winter 
of the late war, was simply remarkable. I heard it said by many men that our 
troops would never have stood the first winter, when they had to stand in the 
trenches literally above their knees in mud, if it had not been for their ration of 
rum. But I take a different view of it. Although the ration of rum was helpful, 
I say that if it had not been for men like Mr. Blackburne, who looked after the 
troops when they were behind the lines, great difficulty would have been experienced 
in getting those men to stick out the conditions under which they were fighting 
in the front line. I am sure that if Mr. Blackburne had been serving in the Penin- 
sular War, instead of in the late war, the Duke of Wellington would have sent 
back a message saying that there were only two chaplains of any value. 


THE CHAIRMAN : If no one else desires to take part in the discussion, I will 
ask Mr. Blackburne to deal with the points that have been raised. 


THE Rev. H. W. BLrackBuRneE: I think they have all been dealt with, Sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN: After the outbreak of war in 1914, perhaps there was no 
department of the Army which made its mark more promptly and more effectually 
than the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department. 

Before the war the Army Chaplain had received little encouragement to 
associate himself with regimental life, and consequently in the early days of the 
War the duties of the Army Chaplain were understood neither by Commanders 
nor by the troops. 

With the stress and strain of battle and war conditions, the Chaplain found his 
place. There has been a slight tendency to-day to harp on the question of those 
who failed. In every walk of life there is always a certain proportion of failures, 
so do not let us expect more from those who undertook the duties of Chaplain 
than we expect from those who follow any other profession. I claim, however, 
that in most cases the Chaplain filled his place in the life of his unit with great 
advantage both to officers and men and with credit to himself. It may be fairly 
claimed that the padre gained the esteem, respect and affection of all ranks, and 
as a general rule he became one of the best known men in his unit. He certainly 
earned it by his example of gallantry and devotion in attending to the wounded on 
the battlefield and in the dressing station; by his forethought and consideration 
for their comfort, bodily and mental, in the trenches and in the hospitals and behind 
the line; by his organisation of coffee stalls, reading rooms, and other institutions ; 
and by an example of patience and cheerfulness under trying conditions, an 
example which did much to encourage all ranks and which undoubtedly tended to 
the maintenance of morale. In fact, so great an opinion had I of the influence of 
the Chaplain, that in the Spring of 1918, when we heard of preparations on the 
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part of the Germans for attack in great strength, when all sorts of rumours were 
in the air, aid when it became evident that men would be called upon to make 
an effort such as they had never made before, I took advantage of a Conference 
of Chaplains of different denominations, organised by Mr. Blackburne, to address 
them, and impress upon them the importance I attached to their work in countering 
“‘ war weariness’”’ and in promoting “ morale.” 

In our small peace army, where consideration of cost and economy are para- 
mount, we cannot hope to increase our establishment of Army Chaplains. I had 
visions after the war of a Chaplain being attached to every unit equivalent to a 
battalion as one of the officers, carrying out not only what Mr. Blackburne has 
pointed out as the purely technical duties of the Chaplain, but also attending to 
the general welfare of the men, superintending their recreations and taking part 
in their education. I am afraid that that is impossible at present, but I hold the 
opinion that a Chaplain should be added on mobilisation to the establishment of 
each unit equivalent to a battalion. 

I have often discussed the question as to whether Army Chaplains should wear 
badges of rank. Personally I am in favour of it. It gives them the status which 
is due to their profession and to their attainments; it gives them the authority 
which it is desirable they should exercise, and it does not interfere with their 
opportunities for association with all ranks. The influence for good the Chaplain 
can exercise is in proportion to his personality, zeal, and energy. So far as I have 
been able to judge, both from enquiry and also from forming my own opinion 
from a long association with the men, I do not think badges of rank will in any way 
affect the influence of the Chaplains with the Non-Commissioned Officers and men. 
As has been so well pointed out this afternoon, it is the man himself who will tell. 
It is the touch of human nature; it is the personality. He must have that, if 
he is going to get on at all, whether he wears badges of rank or whether he does not. 
It is preferable that we should show the respect and honour that is due to the 
profession and to the position, and class chaplains as officers. The compulsory 
parade service is another old question that has often been discussed. Personally 
I am in favour of compulsory parade services. I think they have two results. 
In many cases they have brought to the notice of a man things that he would 
otherwise never have heard of. Undoubtedly they have had an effect on him, 
because in time of stress and trouble there is no difficulty in filling your places of 
worship. Wherever services were held during the war, there was no difficulty as 
a rule in finding plenty of men to come to them, and I think it probable that in 
many cases thoughts were turned in that direction by having attended the com- 
pulsory services. Looking at the question purely from the regimental point of 
view, the compuslory parade service enabled a commanding officer to smarten up 
a man who had not taken the trouble to smarten himself up. He was compelled 
at any rate once a week to appear on parade clean and soldierlike. There is no 
doubt that if you can make a man feel that he is smart, and a credit to his regiment, 
you will heighten his self-respect and his morale, and make him a better soldier. 


Finally, I ask you all to join with me in thanking Mr. Blackburne for coming 
here to-day and giving us this lecture, on a subject in connection with which a 
great deal of ignorance exists. No one is better qualified, as I foreshadowed in 
my opening remarks, to speak on this subject than Mr. Blackburne, and I think I 
am justified in asserting that if we could ensure that the majority of our chaplains 
shared in his energy, his breadth of mind, his knowledge of human nature, and his 
general sympathy, the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department would run no risk 
of falling into any disrepute. In the name of al] those present, and also of those 
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who will read the lecture when it is printed in the Journal, I thank Mr. Blackburne 
for his excellent lecture this afternoon. 


Major-GENERAL W. H. ANDERSON, C.B.: Ladies and Gentlemen, it affords 
me the greatest possible pleasure to move a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Horne 
for so kindly taking the Chair this afternoon. I need scarcely say that anyone 
who served in the First Army would naturally turn to his Lordship to preside on 
such an occasion, and therefore Mr. Blackburne and I have called upon him 
twice to preside at meetings here during the last eight days. Lord Horne is a 
very busy man, and the fact that he has spared time to come and preside over 
the meeting to-day is only another instance of the interest he takes in all matters 
connected with the Service, especially with the subject that Mr. Blackburne has 
dealt with to-day. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated. . 
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who are represented in the painting. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL H. W. RicHMmonD, C.B., Royal Naval War College, 
in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, the Lecture which Captain Smith 
is going to give this afternoon was originally to be delivered by Commander 
Calvert, but he was appointed to foreign service. He has gone abroad, and 
Captain Smith very gallantly stepped into his place and prepared it. He needs 
no introduction from me, and I will without further words ask him to deliver his 
lecture. 





LECTURE. 


ARTICLES OF WAR. 


Black Book.—The articles of war are iounded on a book at the 
Admiralty known as the Black Book. This book contains some ordinances 
previous to the reign of Edward III., but none of the writing in it is 
earlier than Henry VI. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Black Book suddenly 
disappeared and nobody seemed to know anything about it. There 
-was, however, a modern transcript of the Black Book in the Admiralty 
Library and various manuscripts in the British Museum, by the collation 
of which it was possible to restore the text with reasonable accuracy by 
1871. 

In the meanwhile there was an English manuscript in the Library 
of the College of Advocates in the Doctors’ Commons entitled ‘ An 
Abstract of our Laws of Oleron and of the Ancient Black Book’’; but 
this manuscript was not available after 1858, as the Library of the College 
of Advocates was dispersed and sold... 

In 1874 the original Black Book was suddenly found at the bottom 
of a chest supposed to contain private papers belonging to a former 
Registrar of the Admiralty Court. 


Laws of Oleron.—The laws of Oleron, on which the Black Book was 
based, were accepted by all the seafaring nations of the West, and were 
a code adopted, according to tradition, in Castile by Alphonso X. in the 
thirteenth century, and were introduced into England by Richard I. 
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In support of the tradition it may be stated that the island of Oleron 
furnished an important contingent to the Fleet which set forth in the 
second year of Richard I.’s reign to relieve the Holy Land, and among the 
five Commanders of this Fleet was William de Fory, of Oleron, whom 
King Richard I. appointed as one of the justiciaries of his Navy. 

The code was based on some old sea laws formulated in the Republic 
of Rhodes and received and conformed to by the Romans and all the 
States bordering on the Mediterranean. 

The jurisdiction of the Admiralty was defined in the time of 
Richard II. ‘‘ Admirals and their deputies should confine their juris- 
diction to things done upon the sea, and in great ships being and 
hovering in the main stream of great rivers, yet only below bridges 
of the same rivers, nigh the sea.” 

The code of Oleron ordered that anybody who committed murder 
at sea should be bound to the corpse and buried alive with it. Theft 
on board was treated with boiling tar and feathers. Sleeping on watch 
was punished with dipping in the sea. When the Captain wished to 
discharge the crew, he was to give them notice of his intention by taking 
away the tablecloth three meals in succession. In certain circumstances 
the Captain was always to consult the crew and act according to the 
opinion of the majority, as, for instance, whether the weather was suitable 
for sailing. If the Captain went to sea against the advice of the majority 
of the crew, he had to make good any damage to ship or cargo. 


DISCIPLINARY INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED BY THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


Courts Martiail.—In 1645 instructions as to discipline were issued 
by the Long Parliament for the whole Navy. These instructions authorised 
General Courts Martial for Captains and Commanders, and Ships’ Courts 
Martial for Officers of junior rank. The Boatswain and the Gunner 
were authorised to sit on Ships’ Courts Martial. 

Introduction of Civilian Members of Courts Martial—During the 
reign of Charles II. an attempt was made to introduce Civilian Officials 
as members of Courts Martials for the purpose of trying Naval Officers. 
On two occasions Mr. Samuel Pepys received a temporary commission 
as Captain and was appointed to a ship so that he might sit on a Court 
Martial on a Naval Officer. On both occasions he withdrew from the 
court, as he considered that it might cause a dangerous precedent and 
one that might lead to the packing of Courts Martial with civilian officials. 


Mr. Pepys apparently found that his position as Secretary 
to the Admiralty was not altogether a bed of roses, as on another 
occasion he was very much annoyed by the widow of a seaman whose 
husband had been discharged wounded and had afterwards died of 
starvation. The widow brought the corpse to Mr. Pepys’s house and 
deposited it on the doorsteps, and Mr. Pepys was very much pained at 
this want of consideration for his feelings. 
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On another occasion Mr. Pepys had reason to be glad of his official 
position, for, being overcharged by two Thames Watermen whose boat 
he had hired, he sent the Press Gang after them the same night and 
had them both pressed and sent to sea. Of course watermen were 
supposed to be protected from the Press Gang, but apparently such 
protections weighed very lightly with the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


CHAPLAINS. 


It has been customary for ships to carry chaplains from very early 
times, one chaplain being carried for each division of the Fleet, and, 
in the reign of Charles I., a chaplain was appointed to each ship in the 
Fleet. 

Pay and Duties—Both chaplains and doctors were paid by the 
seamen, each seamen having to pay the parson fourpence a month and 
the doctor twopence a month. Prayers were read twice every day, 
and every time the watch was changed, either a psalm or hymn was 
sung. The chaplain was also authorised to reward any Midshipman 
who learned a psalm with sixpence. The chaplain was called either 
the Sky Pilot or the Devil Dodger. 


Messing Arrangements.—Up to the end of the eighteenth century 
he did not necessarily live in the Ward Room. For a long time the 
Ward Room Mess was a mess for the Lieutenants only, though the 
master was generally also a member. The chaplain, the purser and the 
doctor generally messed in their cabins; but sometimes the chaplain 
messed with the Captain and, in 1671, Marine Officers were ordered to 
mess with the Captain. 

Marryat’s ex-Lieutenant Chaplain.—Marryat mentions a chaplain 
who had been a Lieutenant before he changed his rating and took holy 
orders. He was an excellent chaplain, but, as he had also been a very 
zealous and capable Lieutenant, he was apt in an emergency, such as 
an action or a gale of wind, to forget his holy orders and to take charge 
as a Lieutenant and to exhort the seamen in language which was less 
unsuitable to a Lieutenant than to a chaplain. After one of these 
occasions, a Midshipman discovered him dissolved in tears and stricken 
with remorse at the recollection of the language he had used. The 
Midshipman consoled the chaplain by assuring him that he was mistaken 
in thinking that he had damned the men, and further assured him that 
the only words he had been heard to utter were ‘‘God bless you, my 
men! God bless you!” For this act of Christian charity the chaplain 
rewarded the Midshipman with a bottle of rum. 


A burial Story illustrating the Captain’s Powers vis-a-vis the Chaplain.— 
About a hundred years ago a man-of-war was lying at anchor off a desolate 
island, or, as the sailor would say, a ‘‘ Dissolute’’ island, when the Captain’s 
coxswain became ill and died, and before dying expressed a wish that 
he might be buried on shore, and not be committed to the deep. 
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The Captain therefore ordered the funeral to take place on the 
island, but the chaplain objected that there was no cemetery or “ bone 
orchard ” on the island and that it was impossible to bury the man in 
unconsecrated ground. The Captain thereupon ordered the chaplain to 
go on shore and consecrate a plot of land, but the chaplain replied that 
he could not do so as only a Bishop could consecrate a cemetery. The 
Captain thereupon sent for his clerk and made out an order, rating the 
chaplain as Acting Bishop, which was read to the ship’s company. The 
Acting Bishop then went on shore to carry out his duty. 

The Captain then became nervous for fear that he might have 
become a second Frankenstein and have created a monster who might 
possibly destroy him, as he thought that the Acting Bishop might try 
and come the Senior Officer over him ; so he made out a warrant disrating 
the Acting Bishop to the rank of Chaplain, and, as soon as the cemetery 
had been consecrated and the funeral completed, the ship’s company 
was fallen in and the Acting Bishop formally disrated to the rank of 
Chaplain. 

This anecdote illustrates the power of a Captain in the days before 
the telegraph and wireless telegraphy; but there is another anecdote 
on record which shows how a Captain, when co-operating with a Chaplain, 
could perform even more remarkable feats. 


A Story illustrating the combined Powers of Captain and Chaplain.— 
A man-of-war had been anchored for some time at an island in the Pacific 
and the Captain and chaplain had succeeded in converting the whole 
of the population of that island to Christianity. The man-of-war sailed 
from the island early in November, but, before she sailed, the king of 
the island, who was anxious to show what a good Christian he had become, 
presented the ship’s company with a number of pigs, and obtained 
solemn promise from the Captain that the pigs should be eaten on 
Christmas day. 

Before the ship had been many days at sea the pigs began to die, 
and it seemed as if, by the time Christmas day arrived, there would be 
no pigs left. The Captain and the chaplain held a solemn conference, 
and agreed that the calendar must be temporarily rearranged and 
Christmas day antedated. The Boatswain’s Mate piped: ‘“ D’ye hear 
there, to-morrow will be Christmas day ;” the mess deck was decorated, 
the pigs killed, and on the following day Divine Service was held, the 
Christmas hymns sung and pigs eaten, and the Captain’s promise 
fulfilled. 

While on the subject of Chaplains, the following Merchant Service 
story might be of interest. 


An ecclesiastical Yarn from the Merchant Service.—The Captain of 
a certain mail steamer prided himself greatly on the manner in which 
he performed the funeral service. On a voyage a fireman died and 
it was arranged to hold the funeral service in the middle watch, so as 
not to depress the passengers. 

Gg VOL. LXVII. 
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At the appointed time, when everything was ready, the Officers all 
appeared on the scene; but the Captain was absent, as he was detained 
on the bridge by the weather. After waiting some time, the officers 
decided that the Captain was not able to attend and the Purser, in the 
Captain’s absence, commenced to read the funeral service. He had just 
uttered the words, ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life,’ when the 
Captain’s voice was heard shouting out of the darkness: ‘“ The devil 
you are, sir; J am the Resurrection and the Life’ and the Captain 
snatched the prayer-book from the Purser’s hands and continued the 
service. 


METHODS OF BURIAL IN THE FRENCH SERVICE. 


Up till late in the eighteenth century the French used always to 
bury the bodies of men, killed in action, in the shingle which was used 
as ballast, instead of burying theri in the sea. I presume that this 
practice was due to some superstitious aversion among the French 
seamen. 


DOcTORS. 


Hauls off the Scottish Coast—Apparently most of the doctors in the 
Navy came from Scotland. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the principal exports from Scotland were said to be “ birch ” 
brooms and doctors. It is also said that when the Navy was short 
of doctors a frigate would be sent to cruise close in shore off the Scottish 
coast. Whenever a group of the natives was observed standing on 
the beach, a jolly boat, filled with porridge, would be veered astern till 
it touched the beach. The natives would crowd into the jolly boat 
aiter the porridge, and then the jolly boat would be hauled off to the 
ship and would always be found to be full of doctors. 


An unkind Medical Yarn.—A great many unkind stories have been 
told about the naval! doctors of the past. One story relates how a certain 
doctor always kept down the number of men on the sick list by the 
following method. 

Every morning he wou!d enter the sick bay and in stentorian tones 
order the sick bay steward to bring him his knife with the long curved 
blade. At the sound of this order the vast majority of the men who 
were waiting outside the sick bay door would glide swiftly and silently 
away. 

Another unkind Medical Story.—Another story relates how a doctor 
hauled a sailor, who was suffering from toothache, six times round the 
sick bay by means of a pair of forceps. Atooththencame out. ‘“ Please, 
sir, you have pulled out the wrong tooth?” said the sailor. ‘‘ Wh 
didn’t you tell me I had got hold of the wrong tooth! ”’ asked the doctor ; 
“T couldn’t, sir,” replied the sailor, “ you had got hold of my tongue 
as well.” 
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Concerning an Engineer Doctor.—A certain Engineer officer once 
told me that, many years ago, he was the junior Engineer of a gunboat 
on the China Station: the doctor died, and the Captain ordered him 
to take charge of the dispensary. Then the Gunner died. The ship’s 
company were all very suspicious that the Gunner had been poisoned 
by his Chinese servant, and expressed the opinion that a post mortem 
should be held on the Gunner before he was buried. 

The gunboat was miles away from any doctor. The junior Engineer 
then suggested that he should hold a post mortem on the Gunner and 
that those organs of the Gunner which contained traces of poisoning 
should be preserved in rum till an opportunity occurred of submitting 
them to a proper medical examination. 

The ship’s company were satisfied with this proposal. The Gunner 
was post-mortemed and the necessary organs were placed in a bucket 
of rum. The bucket was covered over with painted canvas to make 
it airtight; the rest of the remains of the Gunner were committed to 
the deep. 

A few months later the gunboat anchored close to the flagship, 
and the junior Engineer went on board in the dinghy carrying the bucket, 
so that the flagship’s doctor might complete the Gunner’s post mortem. 
Unfortunately for the interests of medical science the Commander-in- 
Chief met the junior Engineer as he came up the side and asked him 
what was in the bucket; on being informed he ordered the bucket to 
be immediately thrown overboard. 


Economy in Medical Appliances.—The naval doctors of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were always complaining of the inferior’ 
drugs and appliances with which they were supplied. At one time the 
Naval Hospitals were ordered to use sponges for dressing wounds, 
instead of lint, sponges being more economical as they could be used 
over and over again. This economy vastly increased the number of 
cases of blood-poisoning. 

During an action the wounded were attended to in the order in 
which they arrived in the cockpit, irrespective of either their rank or 
their injuries; this custom at first sight appears extremely democratic, 
but it often led to a badly wounded man bleeding to death, while a man, 
who bad been wounded earlier in the action but whose wounds were 
less serious, was being attended to by the Surgeons. 


Story of a Double Casualty.—There is an old yarn of a sailor being 
badly wounded in the leg during an action. He said to a man standing 
near, “ Tom, my leg’s gone; carry me down to the doctor.” Tom picked 
up the wounded man and had started to carry him below, when a round 
shot took off his head. 

When they got to the cockpit, the doctor asked what was the matter. 
Tom replied, “ Bill Jones, sir, has had his leg shot away.”’ ‘‘ Leg?”’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘ why, you fool, his head has been shot away!” ‘“‘ Well, sir,” 
said Tom, “ Bill said it was his leg, but he always was a damned liar! ”’ 
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GREENWICH HOspPITAL. 


Funds.—When Greenwich Hospital was started, funds had to be 
provided for its maintenance. Among other endowments, Greenwich 
Hospital received the estates of the late Lord Derwentwater, who had 
been executed for taking part in the Jacobite Rebellion of 1715, and 
also the property of Captain Kidd, the pirate, which amounted to over 


£7,000. 

® Many were the scandals connected with Greenwich Hospital when 
it first started and, on one occasion, the Chief Cook at the Hospital 
was rewarded with seven years’ transportation 


RATIONS. 


The Seaman’s ration during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
appears to be very ample. He was allowed 2 Ibs. of meat a day, a pound 
and a half of bread a day, and a gallon of beer. 


Banyan Days.—But, then, Mondays and Fridays were banyan days, 
when no meat was issued. Cheese, salt fish and butter were issued in lieu. 

The banyan days were abolished in 1824. I can only imagine that 
the reason for banyan days was to reduce the amount of salt meat con- 
sumed and lessen the chances of scurvy. There is a theory that the fast 
days were instituted by the Church in order to combat scurvy. Europe 
suffered severely from scurvy in the Middle Ages, on account of there 
being no roots to feed the live-stock in the winter, and the food of the 
majority during the winter months was salt meat. 


Savings.—In order to make the stock of provisions on board last 
as long as possible, the sailor was nearly always on a reduced allowance 
while at sea. He was credited in money with the value of the balance 
of his allowance, and it appears to be the origin of the custom. ot 
“ Savings.” 

Beer.—The gallon of beer was very necessary, as the water was 
almost undrinkable, and, until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there was neither tea nor cocoa. It was almost impossible to keep the 
beer good at sea and, as Lord Howard wrote to the Admiralty in 1588, 
“ Nothing doth displease the seamen so as sour beer.” 


Rum.—So when a ship went to sea she carried beer for a few weeks 
only, andthen half a pint of rum was issued neat to each man daily in 
two issues. 

In 1740 Admiral Vernon started the practice of watering the rum 
before issue. In 1824 the half pint was reduced to one gill and tea was 
issued instead of the other gill. In 1881 the issue to Officers other than 
Warrant Officers was stopped. Before that, I believe, any Commissioned 
Officer could take up as many bottles of rum from the Paymaster as 
he wanted on repayment of one shilling a bottle. 
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Victualling.—It is interesting to note than in 1622 the contractors 
were paid 73d. a day in harbour and 8d. a day at sea for each man fed. 
In 1914 the cost price of the seaman’s daily ration was only 93d., so 
the contractors of 1622 must have been well paid for their trouble. 


The Purser—The purser always appears to have been a very 
unpopular man and he was in a difficult position. Before obtaining his 
warrant he had to give surety for a large sum of money, and if he had 
not that money himself he had to rely on contractors to give surety 
for him, and this put him in their power. 

I am afraid also that Captains sometimes insisted on a share in 
the Purser’s perquisites, which obliged the Purser to invent all sorts of 
ways by which those perquisites might become large enough for two. 
In consequence, men who died had many articles charged against their 
pay which they had never drawn. 

Proposed Combination of Captain’s and Purser’s Duties.—In the reign 
of Charles II. the Captains of the Navy petitioned the King that Pursers 
should be abolished and that Captains should take on the duty of Purser. 
The King asked, ‘‘ To whom then should the men appeal when they 
think they are defrauded of their due ?”” The Captains replied that they 
would always be just. At this the King laughed heartily, and said he 
was afraid that the Captains’ opinion of their own honesty was not shared 
by everybody, and that he would sooner that things remained as they 
were. 

Pay. 

Pay issued at End of Commisstons.—All through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and even later, it was the rule never to pay anyone 
until the end of the commission. In some cases ships’ companies and 
officers would go ten and fifteen years without being paid. Many of 
the men were so ignorant that they had Jittle idea of the value of money, 
and it was very easy to impose on them. 

How the Sailors’ Pay went.—A Naval Officer told me that in about 
1860 he had lunch at an inn on the road from Chatham to London. The 
landlord, who was a very old man, told him how one day during the 
Napoleonic wars a post-chaise stopped at the inn with two sailors and 
two women on their way from Chatham to London. 

They went into a room and ordered a meal. Presently a tremendous 
row started inside the room. The inn servants ran in and found one of 
the sailors beating one of the women who, he said, had robbed him. The 
sailors declared that they had each been paid off at Chatham that 
morning with 13 fifty-pound notes. 

The women were searched and one of them was found to have a 
fifty pound note. The sailor was asked for the numbers of his notes, 
and he pointed out that the Lieutenant of his division had painted the 
numbers on his flannel shirt. The number of the fifty-pound note found 
on the woman did not correspond with any of these numbers, and the 
sailor’s roll of notes was found on the floor. 
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The whole party made it up and resumed their journey to London. 
That day week the same two sailors stopped at the same inn and begged 
for food. They were tramping back to Chatham from London and 
were absolutely penniless. 


WOMEN AND THE Navy. 


Superstition —In 1377 a sea expedition ended disastrously and this 
failure was attributed to the fact that women had gone to sea in some 
of the ships. At this period there was apparently a strong superstition 
as to the bad luck that would happen if women were taken to sea. 


Wives on board.—However, this superstition died away and during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and even well into the nine- 
teenth century most ships took the wives of a few Warrant Officers 
and Petty Officers to sea with them. In home ports the men’s wives 
were invariably allowed to live on board during the whole time that the 
ships were in harbour, largely with a view to decrease the desertions, 
and also because the men were only paid just before the ship was due 
to sail. 


“ Show a leg.’—Boatswains’ Mates when calling the hands in the 
morning called out: ‘‘ Show a leg, show a leg or a Purser’s stocking.” 
The origin of this expression is that, in the days when women lived on 
board, the women were allowed to lie in till Guard and Steerage and, if 
they showed a leg clad in a stocking outside their hammocks when the 
hands were called, they were not further disturbed. 


HAMMOCKS. 


Hammocks were introduced into the Navy just after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. They were always made of brown canvas 
until well into the nineteenth century. A ship prided herself more on the 
whiteness of her hammock cloths than on the appearance of her ham- 
mocks. After an action every effort was made to expend more sails 
than were actually damaged by the enemy’s fire, so as to get canvas 
for new hammock cloths and also new white trousers for the ships’ 
company. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN RoyAL NAVY AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Recruiting for Merchant Service.—The Royal Navy has always largely 
depended on the Merchant Service for recruits in war time, and also, up 
till quite recently, in peace time. 

Up till the seventies of the nineteenth century a shirt hung on the 
forestay of a British merchant ship when in sight of a British man-of-war 
always meant that there were volunteers for the Royal Navy on board 
that merchant ship. Admiral Boyes once told me that he was in a 
man-of-war at anchor in Rangoon when an English barque hoisted 
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a shirt on the forestay. The man-of-war sent a boat on board and 
brought back three men, who joined the Navy. One of these men was 
so good that within three months he was rated captain of the fore top. 


Yarns and Expressions in common.—It may be of interest to know 
that many of the stock yarns and expressions of the Navy have their 
counterpart in the Merchant Service. For instance, there is the naval 
yarn of the young marine officer who, coming on deck the morning after 
he had joined a ship for the first time, sees the Commander walking 
up and down on the starboard side of the quarterdeck. The young 
marine officer walks up to the Commander and says: ‘‘ Good morning, 
sir;”’ to which the Commander replies: ‘‘ Good morning be damned, 
walk the other side of the deck.” 

The Merchant Service version of this story places the scene in a 
boarding-house. A sailor has spent all his money, but still lives in the 
boarding-house on credit. The boarding-house master comes down to 
breakfast, and the sailor politely bows and says: ‘‘ Good morning, sir ;”’ 
to which the boarding-house master replies : ‘‘ Good morning be damned, 
go and get a ship.” 

The Naval expression, “ Different ships, different long splices,’ 
meaning that practices vary in different ships, is also, I believe, a common 
expression in the Merchant Service. The expression, ‘‘ The devil to pay 
and no pitch hot,” is derived from shipbuilding. The Devil was the 
plank nearest the ship’s side, and the seam between the devil and the 
ship’s side was larger than any other seam, and it required a much larger 
quantity of oakum to caulk it than any other seam, and a much larger 
quantity of pitch wherewith to pay it after it had been caulked. 

The expression “‘ As long as the main top bowline ”’ was derived 
from the maintop bowline being always supposed to be the longest rope 
in a ship. A bowline was used to haul out the weather leach of a sail 
when a ship was sailing close hauled, so as to flatten it in order that it 
might catch as much wind as possible. When a person was observed 
to be listening very intently, he was described as having “‘ his ears hauled 
out to a bowline.” 

When anybody was heard to remark that “ his belly was flapping up 
against his backbone,” it was generally understood that the person in 
question was extremely hungry. 

I should very much like to know the history of the expression “ to 
have cuts.’’ I have frequently heard a sailor, when discussing an excitable 
and eccentric person with another sailor, remark: “‘ He’s got cuts ;”’ and 
the other sailor reply, ‘‘ Yes, extremely large gashes.” 

When any receptacle, such as a cask or a chest or a bottle, was 
found to be empty, it was always remarked that it had a southerly wind 
inside it. 

I might remark that the terms “ Port’’ and “ Starboard ”’ have 
been used when giving directions to the man at the helm ever since the 
sixteenth century; but the terms “larboard”’ and ‘ starboard”’ were 
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used to designate the different sides of the ship, etc., and the different 
watches until well into the nineteenth century. 

To place the yards “‘a portlast ’’ was to lower them down so that 
they rested across the gunwales or portlasts of the ship. This was 
done when at anchor in bad weather so as to lessen the chance of the 
ship “ driving”’ or “ dragging.” 


ANCHORS. 


Though it is rather outside the scope of the lecture, it is surprising 
to find how smaJl and how few were the anchors before the eighteenth 
century. A first rate ship of 1,700 tons was allowed three anchors of 
430 Ibs., 150 lbs., 174 Ibs.; a secondrate ship of 1,500 tons was allowed 
three anchors of 315, 110, and 72 lbs.; anda third rate ship of 1,000 tons 
was allowed three anchors of 173, 96 and 68 lbs. The ship of that period, 
with her heavy spars and high freeboard, must have held the wind to a 
far greater extent than a modern ship, and yet her anchors were ridiculously 
small in proportion to a modern ship of similar tonnage. 

‘2 Cables were of hemp and were 21 inches in circumference up till 
1811, when iron chain cables were introduced. 


TONNAGE MEASUREMENT. 

The system of measuring a ship’s tonnage was as follows :—The 
unit of measurement was a tun cask of wine, and the total tonnage of 
a ship was arrived at by calculating the number of tun casks of wine 
she could carry, by comparing her bulk with the bulk of a merchant ship 
engaged in the wine trade, and whose carrying capacity was known. 


SALUTES. 

From the reign of King John till the end of the eighteenth century 
English men-of-war always claimed the right to be saluted by all Foreign 
men-of-war and all merchant vessels between the North Sea and Finisterre. 
The salute consisted in the lowering of certain sails. Ifa British merchant 
ship failed to salute a British man-of-war a shot was immediately fired 
across her bows and the Master was made to pay 6s. 8d. to the Gunner 
of the man-of-war. 


Story of ““ Handsome Smith.’’—Thackeray tells a story of a certain 
Lieutenant who commanded a brig in the early part of the eighteenth 
century during a period of peace between England and France. This 
Lieutenant’s name was Smith, and Thackeray says he was known as 
“Handsome Smith” and that his picture is in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. Well, this officer was cruising in the Channel in his brig 
when a French Flagship sailed past without saluting him, and so Smith 
fired into her The French Ambassador complained and Smith was 
dismissed the Service, but shortly after reinstated with the rank of Post 
Captain. 
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HiGHER Pay IN MERCHANT SERVICE THAN ROYAL NAVY. 


Effect in Recruiting—One of the principal reasons why service in 
the Navy was so unpopular with seamen was because the pay in the 
Merchant Service was so much higher. In the early seventeen-hundreds 
the pay in the Merchant Service was from £2 Ios. to {3 a month. As 
an example of how large this pay must have appeared I believe I am 
correct in saying that as late as 1894 the pay for an Able Seaman in a 
British sailing ship was £2 Ios. a month out of Liverpool. Continuous 
service was established in 1852; but a war scare in 1857 forced the 
Government into offering a bounty of {10 to Able Seamen joining the 
Navy and £5 to Ordinary Seamen. 


THE PREssS GANG. 


The Press Gang system of procuring men for the Navy originated 
in the year 1206. The word “ Press”’ is derived from the “ Prest ”’ 
or Imprest Money which was paid to a man on entry as an earnest of 
his wages on enlisting in the King’s Service. 


EVOLUTION OF BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Boatswain the oldest title ; Rector or Captain ; Master.—Perhaps it 
might be of interest to trace the evolution of the British Naval Officer. 
The oldest tjtle in the Navy appears to be that of Boatswain. In the 
days of the Saxon Kings men-of-war were commanded by a batsuen or 
Boatswain, the principal ship in a Fleet carrying a Rector or captain. 
As ships grew bigger and went more into blue water, each ship carried 
a Master in Command. The Boatswain became Second in Command 
and received the title of Constable and only carried out the duties of 
executive officer. 

Admiral.—Early in the thirteenth century the official in command 
of a Fleet received the title of Admiral; sometimes Captain and Admiral. 


Captain.—About the same time the rank of Captain was introduced, 
there being a Captain in Command of each Division of a Fleet. In 1417 
King Henry V. sent a Fleet to sea under Lord Huntingdon to clear the 
Channel, before the troops were embarked for France. The French 
were defeated, and the King granted annuities to the master of each 
ship and the title of Captain. 

Lieutenant.—In the sixteenth century ships became very much 
larger and each carried a Captain, who was not necessarily a seaman, 
and a Master who was responsible for the sailing of the ship, the executive 
officer of the ship being the Boatswain. During the sixteenth century 
also Lieutenants were introduced, as understudies to the Captains; but 
the Boatswain remained executive officer, although the Gunner’s 
importance on board was rapidly increasing. ’ 
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During the sixteenth century the proportion of seamen to soldiers 
on board was greatly increased, owing to the gun taking the place of 
the spear and bow and arrow. It was apparently found easier to teach 
naval gunnery to the seamen than to the soldier, as most Merchant 
Ships carried guns in peace time to protect themselves against pirates. 


Midshipmen.—During the seventeenth century the number of 
Lieutenants to each ship was largely increased and the Lieutenants 
gradually assumed duties that had hitherto been performed by the 
Warrant Officers. During Charles II.’s reign Midshipmen were instituted, 
though, previous to this reign, it had been the custom for Officers to 
bring their young relations and friends on board as servants in order 
that they might be trained to become officers. 

The title “‘ midshipman ” was derived as follows. It had always been 
the custom to station intelligent men amidships—that is, abaft the main- 
mast, to convey orders and messages from the officers to the ship’s company, 
and the young friends and relatives of the officers were told off for this 
duty, as it was considered a useful way to teach them their profession. 

Until a very short time ago, when orders were given forbidding 
boys to be used as messengers for officers, it always appeared to me 
that boys told off fer this duty frequently developed considerable 
smartness and intelligence. They acquired considerable knowledge, 
and rose rapidly in the Service once they had become ordinary seamen. 

In Marryat’s time Midshipmen were always called ‘‘ Reefers ;’’ but 
I do not know when the modern term “ Snotty”’ first arose, but I 
presume that it accompanied the institution of certain uniform regulations. 


DISCUSSION. 


After some amusing personal reminiscences, CAPTAIN MACILWAINE told the 
story of the captain of a ship who flogged his two trombone players because they 
did not keep stroke. Comparisons were made between the bluejacket’s views 
of medicine of half a century, and more, ago, and the actual practices of medicine 
to-day in the Navy. Compliments were paid to the staff of Chatham Naval 
Hospital, where some time had recently been spent as a patient, also to the Head- 
Quarters staff for their courtesy. In support of the claim that the Navy can do 
anything, illustrations were given of a bluejacket lawn tennis player when that 
game was in its infancy; a coachman, who was discovered for the Admiral’s horses 
on the China Station, and a Naval Officer—present at the meeting—who, from 
the same spot, and on foot, had shot five lions in fifteen minutes, in East Africa— 


an unprecedented performance. 


ADMIRAL THE Hon. SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I am sure we have all listened to this lecture with great satisfaction. 
I think the lecturer could have said a good deal more if he had liked, but of course 
it would have made the lecture too long if he had done so. There is one point 
on which he only just touched that I should like to refer to, namely, the question 
The history of naval punishments is an extremely interesting 
The lecturer referred to one very ancient punishment that existed—that is, 


of punishment. 
one. 
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tying the dead body to that of the live man and throwing him overboard. There 
were such punishments as keel hauling and many others of a barbarous nature, but 
I think very few people, except those who were inthe Navy a great many years 
ago, are aware how much the systems of punishments and the orders connected 
with them have changed and consequently the systems of discipline in the Navy. 
I was serving in the Channel in 1858, and that, I think, was the time when the 
Admiralty introduced the new punishments and the new Articles of War. When 
I first joined the Navy, which was some years before that, I listened with great 
satisfaction and awe to the Captain reading the Articles of War every Sunday, 
or nearly every Sunday, on the quarter-deck, or on the poop of the three-decker 
in which I was serving. Most of the Articles of War in those days, as many people 
will remember, ended with ‘“‘ Shall be punished with death or such other punish- 
ment as the nature of the offence shall deserve or the Courts Martial shall think 
fit to impose.’”’ That was changed about the time I mentioned to something 
rather less than death, the sentence being used ‘‘ Such other punishment as is 
hereafter mentioned in the Articles of War’’ When those new regulations were 
issued there was naturally much comment on them through the Fleet. I found 
that the Captains of the day were very much astonished, very much frightened, 
because many of them said that they would never be able to maintain any discipline 
at all. Before that period it was the custom more or less, within large limits, to 
consider that a ship was a Captain’s freehold: he punished a man as he liked. 
Some of the ships were exceedingly good because the Captain was a wise man and a 
good disciplinarian ; and some of the ships were exceedingly bad because the 
Captain was a bad disciplinarian. There is no doubt that in those days, as you 
can see from “ Peter Simple,” the Captain was able sometimes to make the 
punishment fit the crime, which he cannot do to the same extent now. 
I remember that in my first ship I used to see the men standing between the 
guns with buckets round their necks because they had spat on the deck, 
and every man used to go and spit in their buckets. It was not a pleasant 
custom, but I daresay it may have been rather effective. I am sure 
another very good lecture could be delivered on the subject of punishment. 
I have a little book now, which was quite confidential, which was sent to the 
Commander-in-Chief in 1859. I was then Flag-Lieutenant of the Channel Fleet, 
and my uncle, to whom I owed my advancement, was the Admiral, and he had 
this little book containing reports of all the commanding officers of the Fleet. 
They were bound up in a book which I think was quite confidential, but I have 
a copy of it. It was extremely interesting to notice at the time how the greater 
portion of the Captains said: ‘I am afraid it will be quite impossible to keep up 
discipline in future.” I am happy to say that I think the discipline of the Navy 
has not materially deteriorated since those days, although it has certainly been 
regulated, and sometimes overregulated by the Admiralty. I think, if the lecturer 
can read up that part of the subject, he would be able to give us quite as inter- 
esting a lecture as the present one on a future occasion. 


ADMIRAL W. H. HENDERSON: Apropos of the story of the Commander and 
the young Marine Officer, I should like to tell you something of my own experience, 
which shows that the same ideas were carried out at a later date. In 1891 I had 
the honour of serving as Senior Captain on the East India Station, under my 
friend, Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle. When his successor came out, whom I 
knew a little, I wrote him a private letter congratulating him upon hoisting his 
flag, and telling him that I was pleased to have the honour of serving under his 
command and would be glad to help in the work of the station in any way I possibly 
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could. He wrote me a letter in reply saying that he did not approve of private 
letters and if he wanted any communications from his Captains he would ask 


them for them. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It only remains for me to make one or two brief remarks 
in concluding the discussion. I think a lecture upon customs is one which it is 
very well worth having. It is not oniy a matter of archzological interest, but 
has also a definitely practical interest and application. If people know more or 
less how customs have arisen and something of the history of them, I think they 
would take more kindly to them. It must have seemed very strange to those who 
had to join the Navy during the War to see the Captain walking up and down on 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck, and to notice how all the elderly officers 
who were there already flew over to the other side and got out of his way. I do 
not know what the origin was of the Captain having the exclusive use of the star- 
board side of the quarter-deck. I saw a book the other day that was published 
in 1706 which described how upon the Captain’s first popping up, the Lieutenants 
sheer off to the other side, ‘‘ for’tis impudence for anyone to approach him within 
the length of a boat hook.” 

Again, there is the question of manning the side. I should like to know the 
origin of that when the lecturer pursues his researches. The custom is evidently 
a very old one. In the same old book to which I have referred the statement 
is made that in Tromp’s days it was quite enough for one officer to go and man 
the side, that that was a sufficient token of respect; but that in the later times 
of 1706, when the book was written, “ every officer must run at midnight to receive 
his chief, though he came on board as drunk as a beggar.” I should very much 
like to know what was the origin of every officer having to turn out to receive the 
Captain on board. I also very much liked the story which the lecturer gave about 
the Captain consulting the ship’s company before he went to sea. That has a 
distinctly modern ring about it. The lecturer also referred to the Captain of a 
ship getting more stores than he was entitled to. An old word, of which I have 
never heard the origin, was always applied to stores which you got in that way, 
—capperbar. I have not heard it for a long time now; it is an old expression, 
which I think has quite gone out of use. The lecturer also referred to a man of his 
own name who fired at the Frenchman for not striking his flag. I think he refers 
to Captain Tom Smith, known as ‘‘ Tom of Ten Thousand.” The only other thing 
I have to say is that I think it might be profitable to quote Bacon’s remark about 
custom. Bacon said that ‘‘ Since custom is the principal magistrate of men’s 
lives let men by all means obtain good customs.”’ I think that is a very good rule, 
which everybody should observe. 

It now only remains for me to thank the lecturer for his most interesting 
lecture. It must have involved a great deal of work, and incidentally it has kept 
him from attending the football match of his College at Greenwich to-day. I 
am sure you will desire to thank Captain Smith very much indeed for the inter- 
esting hour he has given us this afternoon. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated. 
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IMPERIAL UNITY. 
A Short Review by Captain C. H. BritTan, M.C., R.A. 





“ Respice Finem.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE Meeting of the Imperial Conference in 1920 has brought before 
us, more strikingly than before, perhaps, the importance of all questions 
which are bound up in the relationship between the self-governing 
Oversea Dominions and the Mother Country. 

Circumstances have been greatly changed by the war, and the 
problem of Imperial Unity as it was presented before must now be 
looked upon with clearer perception, and our responsibilities in this 
important matter realised by us all. 

Firstly, we must understand that the responsibility for the direction 
of affairs in the British Empire does not lie only with the Cabinet 
Ministers, and Government Officials who administer their policy, but 
also with the electors of those Cabinet Ministers, those who write for, 
and read our newspapers, and in general all those who think and talk 
of matters appertaining to our Imperial relations, these last forming, 
as they do, one of the most dominant factors in government, Public 
Opinion. A glance at the daily papers will convince one of the situation 
as regards the latter. Pages are occupied with reports on boxing, racing, 
cricket, etc., and it is often with difficulty one can find the reports of 
important Imperial affairs. Sport, valuable as it is in our national life, 
is after all but of secondary importance when compared with matters 
concerning the Empire. This is in no way the fault of the Press, who 
cater for the public. The expression of public feeling and opinion is 
found in our newspapers, the latter being a very good barometer of the 
former. The only conclusion that can be drawn is that the general 
public do not realise the seriousness of the economic position of 
England. 

The rapid growth and extension of the Dominions, which called 
for changes in Imperial relationship previous to the war, will continue 
at even greater speed in the future, and the time has now come for us 
to consider what can be done to ensure that all parts of the British 
Empire are knit together as closely as possible in the interests of Imperial 


co-operation. 
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With this object in view we will examine the salient features which 
make for the development of our Empire, under the following headings :— 


(a) Defence. 

(b) Political Relations. 

(c) Commercial Relations. 

(d) Immigration within the Empire. 

In dealing with a subject so vital, yet so complex, as the one under 
consideration, it cannot be expected more than to touch upon the most 
important points in the scope of this article. At the same time it is 
hoped that some assistance may be given to those to whom Imperia) 
affairs have been in the nature of “a closed book” previously and 
that a fuller realisation of our responsibilities may be achieved. 


DEFENCE. 


Before we examine the problems under this heading we must have 
a clear conception of what ‘‘ Defence ’’ means, 

The use of the word “ defence’ is apt to be misleading because it 
conveys to the mind the idea of a thing to be defended locally, the 
safeguarding of a certain area or place. This is a short-sighted view 
as local defence can never secure our sea communications, upon which 
the safety of the Empire depends. 

It is of little use carrying out a passive defence, and attack, as 
has been proved in the past, will be found to be the best method of 
defence, and the force from which attack is to be expected must be our 
first objective. 

A concentration of our forces making such an attack will be the 
most effective means of d: fending each part of the Empire, and separate 
local defence, in addition to wastage of man power, endangers the 
security of the whole, and may lead to defeat in detail. 

The security of the Empire has always been based on the strength 
of the Navy. It is not necessary to discuss here the present policy 
as regard that service, as it is now generally admitted, and has been 
markedly emphasised in the late war, that our very existence is dependent 
upon our sea supremacy. 

Being an Island Empire, the co-operation necessary for offensive 
action by the Army can only be posssible, when, and at such time as 
the Navy has defeated or masked the hostile naval forces. 

One of the most salient changes in our Imperial relations, as a 
result of the war, is the complete annihilation of the German naval 
forces. With this fact in mind the necessity for the maintenance of 
our own sea power is apt to be forgotten. Causes which might lead 
to an outbreak of hostilities always exist, and the possibilities of interfer- 
ence with British policy or trade must not be lost sight of. 

In this great matter of Imperial Defence there should be a 
partnership between all parts of the Empire, a general system of mutual 
support which is as essential to each part as to the whole. 
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If the Dominions, then, are to share in this partnership, in which 
all have a common interest, they should also take their fair share of 
the burden which security of the Empire entails. 

At present the Dominions, Australia excepted, contribute practically 
nothing towards ihe cost of the British Navy. This (and in many 
cases the Colonies are the first to agree) throws undue taxation on the 
United Kingdom. 

If one may be permitted to formulate a solution to this problem 
a division of expense on a “ per capita ”’ basis suggests itself as a possible 
one. 

Against this, there is a strong feeling in the Dominions that their 
interests in Imperial Defence should not be limited to an annual 
subscription, but that they should maintain their own fleet manned by 
personnel drawn from the Dominion concerned. 

The British Government originally opposed local navies on strategic 
grounds, and the utilization of these forces for local defence only 
appeared to be unsound. However, a Naval Agreement was made in 
I9g1I with Canada and Australia as a compromise, and the naval services 
of these Dominions recognised. On the outbreak of war in 1914 these 
naval forces were placed at the disposal of the Imperial Government 
in accordance with the terms of the Agreement, and remained under the 
control of the British Admiralty during the course of the war. 

As regards Military Defence, matters have been on a more settled 
footing since the creation of the Imperial General Staff in rgo9. 
Standardisation of the Military Forces, and an understanding that these 
could be used for the common defence of the Empire, should the 
Dominion Governments so decide, were the chief results of the work 
of that formation. 

The harvest of their labours was gathered with great success in the 
late war, when the Dominions contributed so largely towards the final 
victory. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that a permanent 
peace organisation is required in each Dominion, not only for local 
defence, but also for Imperial purposes, and that such an organisation 
must provide for a mobile force ready to act in any theatre of war. 
The question of the scale on which such a force should be maintained 
is one which is intimately connected with the domestic problems of 
the Dominions concerned. A democratic policy being determined 
usually by internal influences, the danger of efficiency being sacrificed 
to economy is always existant. 

The feeling throughout the Dominions, and one which has grown 
rapidly during the past few years, as far as can be ascertained, is that 
self-defence is one of the foundations of self-government. While fully 
realising the merits of this sentiment, we can do no better than recall 
to mind the words of General Smuts written in 1906: “‘ Our strength 
does not lie in isolation but in union.” 
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Before leaving the question of defence, there is one other point 
which must be considered, and that is the problem of unity of command. 

The following remark, attributed to General Sarrail and said to have 
been made in September of 1914, brings home to us the importance of 
the matter. ‘ After all Napoleon was not so great a General—he only 
had to deal with coalitions.”’ 

It was not until after three and a half years had elapsed that unity 
of command was attained by the Allies in the late war, when General 
Foch was installed as General-in-Chief. 

We must, therefore, face the question, since it appears to be one 
which requires early settlement, and the danger of leaving such an 
important problem unsolved until a crisis of national proportions arises, 
cannot be over-estimated. 

If we consider the possible risks and dangers, to which so large a 
community as the peoples of our Empire are exposed, it may assist us 
to realise fully the first-rate importance of our Imperial Defence. 

It is not proposed to enumerate here what these dangers may be, 
for they will suggest themselves to all who strive for a better insight 
into the furthering of unity, strength and development of our great 
Empire. 

Given the mutual confidence and support which are essential, the 
wide dispersion of the various parts of the Empire is, in itself, an 
inestimable factor in the successful solution of the problem of Imperial 


Defence. 
POLITICAL RELATIONS. 


The problem of the Political Relations between the Mother Country 
and the Oversea Dominions is one which presents itself most forcibly 
at this time. 

The political status of the Dominions has altered very considerably, 
as was inevitable after the war, and we must look for some definite 
results from the resolutions made by the Conference to clear up the 
present indefinite situation. 

Before we continue to examine any eitdids the problems which 
confront us to-day, it will not be out of place to consider briefly the 
course of events in our political relations with the Dominions up to 
the outbreak of the Great War. 

In 1897-the first Colonial Conference met with a view to discussing 
certain Imperial questions, the Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
participating. No great decision appears to have been arrived at, the 
general opinion being that the Imperial relations were satisfactory. 

The Conference of 1907 was marked by signs of distrust against 
any encroachment upon the national autonomy of the Dominion, and 
this is one of the salient features of the situation to-day and will be 
considered later. It was decided at this meeting to hold a Conference 
every four years, and one of the chief results was the division of the 
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Colonial Office into two branches, one for the Dominions and one for 
the Crown Colonies. 

At the meeting in 1911, the first Imperial Conference, there is 
evidence of the impatience of the Dominions at the system of connection 
with the Colonial Office, and at the narrow limits of their autonomy in 
spite of full recognition so far as local affairs were concerned. 

In consequence of the war the meeting for 1915 did not take place, 
but a great step in advancement was made in 1917 with the formation 
of the Imperial War Cabinet at which representatives of India were 
present for the first time. 

This Conference has importance, not as a result of any new 
improvements in constitutional relations, for it was agreed to let matters 
stand in abeyance until the conclusion of the war, but from the expression 
of opinion as to our political relations. 


A detailed study of the Conferences to which reference has been 
made leads one to the following conclusions :— 


(i) That few practical results or-material benefits have been 
achieved by them. 

(ii) That the Dominions were unanimous in their desire for a change 
in the handling of questions of such Imperial moment as 
the issue of peace and war and the general foreign policy 
of the Empire. 

(iii) That in future some form of Imperial Parliament, dealing only 
with Imperial questions, would be necessary, based as it 
should be on the recognition of the Dominions as autonomous 
nations of the British Commonwealth. 


This brief résumé of past events leads us up to the situation as 
it is to-day. 

The Dominions as partners of our Great Empire naturally want 
their share of its management, and a marked change in Imperial relations 
took place with the provisions of the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, in which the Dominions assumed independent 
membership. Having thus assumed a status of equality with the 
United Kingdom, the Dominions must now be prepared to take their 
share of the responsibilities, the chief of which is to-day, perhaps, our 
foreign policy. 

There also appear to be many minor questions which need to be 
settled, amongst which one may mention representation of the Dominions 
at foreign capitals, the system by which the co-operation of the nations 
of the British Commonwealth will be carried out, and the system under 
which Governor-Generals are to be chosen. These and many other 
problems arise as a result of the new political status of the Dominions, 
the solution of which will be awaited with great interest. 

Before leaving this question of political relationship, it is important 
to realise how essential to the well-being, and even the survival of the 
Empire, political entity is. 

Hh VOL. LXVII. 
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It will require machinery of the highest order to carry out success- 
fully the co-operation of six different Governments, all working in common 
interests, and several suggestions have been made in the Press as to the 
means. 

Loyalty to the Crown is one of the most binding of all our imperial 
relations and its unifying influence is inestimable, but in spite of it 
we have ample evidence of separatist tendencies in certain quarters. 

The loss of the Dominions would be a great one to the United 
Kingdom, but the loss of the United Kingdom to the Dominions would 
leave the latter in a condition highly dangerous to their existence. This 
is only mentioned because such a danger does exist, though it can hardly 
be conceived that British peoples would actively seek this means of 
self-destruction. 


COMMERCIAL RELATION S. 


Trade considerations have from the earliest times formed the basis 
of our Colonial system, but the necessity for the Dominions to frame 
their own trade policy was evident and has been a recognised fact for 
some considerable time. 

The fiscal arrangements of the different Dominions differ so much 
among themselves, and in turn all differ so much from those of the United 
Kingdom that, though it would appear to be on the verge of impossibility 
to unite the British Commonwealth commercially in the full sense of the 
term unity, it should be possible to considerably improve existing 
relations. 

In our Dominions and Colonies which are as yet still young nations, 
there is no fund of accumulated wealth such as there is in the United 
Kingdom, upon which they can draw for revenue in the form of income 
tax; in consequence, they depend largely upon their import duties. 

As previously mentioned with reference to the subject of Imperial 
Defence, democratic policies are usually governed by internal influences, 
the direct consequence of which being that a policy of indirect taxation 
is more popular than one imposing taxation on the people of the country 
direct. 

It is generally understood that a tariff on imported goods will 
protect home industries in a country where they are in their infancy. 
This, it is thought, is one of the chief reasons for the present situation 
as regards commercial relations within the British Empire. 

. While the necessity for protection in the Dominions can be under- 
stood, it must not be forgotten that trade within the Empire has been 
considerably hindered by it, and in the past matters were further 
complicated by commercial treaties made by the United Kingdom 
which gave preferential treatment to certain foreign nations. 

In recent years the United Kingdom has been granted preferential 
treatment in the matter of imports by all Dominions in varying degrees, 
but as their autonomy in local matters was recognised also, the question 
of arrangements with favourable terms to foreign nations is one which 
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has caused considerable discussion, in so far as it affects British 
preference. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to investigate here the relative 
merits and failings of Free Trade and Tariff Reform, but it is noted in 
passing that whilst the United Kingdom has accepted the former, 
the Dominions are strongly in favour of protection, and at present the 
champions of Free Trade in the Colonies seem to be making but little 
progress. 

The situation which now requires consideration is how to bind 
closer the commercial links of our Empire. The new status of the 
Dominions, as mentioned in connection with our political relations, does 
not materially affect trade relations, which can be regulated by consulta- 
tions and agreements between the parts of the Empire concerned. 

The following methods suggest themselves as ones which would 
increase our commercial co-operation within the Empire :— 

(i) Reduction of the present duties in favour of the United 


Kingdom. 

(ii) Imposition of duties on certain foreign imports now “ duty 
free.” 

(iii) Increase of duty on all foreign imports, other than those 
under (ii). 


If the political situation admitted it, there seems little doubt that 
a system of mutual preferences would considerably increase the union 
of our commercial relations. 

One further point deserves notice, that of Empire communications. 
Although not entirely a commercial question, it is one, in peace time at 
any rate, that is closely bound up with the trade of the Empire. 

A quick and reliable service of communications is essential to 
commercial prosperity, and the rapid strides made in wireless telegraphy 
during the late war will probably give us at an early date alternative 
routes to supplement the cable service. 

An Imperial Wireless system will form, in itself, one more link 
in the chain which binds the nations of the British Commonwealth 


together. 
IMMIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


That the future of our Empire depends to a large extent on the 
numbers and quality of the immigrants to the various Dominions 
is a fact that will be readily admitted. 

It is very satisfactory to note that previous to the war the proportion 
of emigrants going to the Dominions and British Colonies from the United 
Kingdom was as high as 87 per cent., and this rate will probably increase 
in the future, given favourable conditions. 

The problem we have to consider, however, is not only one of 
emigration from the United Kingdom, but one far more complex—that 
of immigration within the Empire. 
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In the United Kingdom the population, within certain limits, is 
comparatively fixed, so that immigration is relatively a small factor, 
and the chief matter for concern is the question of emigration. 


In the case of the Dominions, however, the immigration problem 
is a much-debated one, and as yet awaits satisfactory solution. 


There are three points which we must bear in mind in considering 
this subject :— 


(i) That the density of population in the Dominions and Colonies 
varies considerably, and is, in turn, very small, when compared 
with that of the United Kingdom. 

(ii) That even under the most favourable circumstances the 
Dominions can only find work for, and absorb, a certain 
number of immigrants. 


(iii) That the Empire consisting as it does of peoples of all races 
and creeds, the colour question is bound to arise and has 
great importance in the immigration problem. 


The effects of the war on this question of immigration are not quite 
ciear; but it seems probable that the chief one will be increased emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom in consequence of the industrial situation 
and the unsettled state of domestic affairs generally. 

The Dominions as self-governing nations must have the right to 
settle the problem themselves, but it is one which cannot be considered 
in compartments affecting as it does the Empire as a whole, so that 
co-operation in its highest sense will be necessary. 

Immigration has such a wide bearing in the commercial world, 
particularly in the labour market, that, although it is for each part of 
the Empire a domestic question, it is also very much an Imperial one. 
Each Dominion must consider her needs in this matter and decide upon 
a future policy in close consultation with the Mother Country and the 
other Dominions. 

The idea of a ‘“‘ Common Citizenship’ of the Empire, as suggested 
by some, merits attention, but appears to be inconsistent with present- 
day feelings, more especially when the dangers of the “ Yellow Peril ” 
in the East and the large black majority in South Africa and our Western 
Colonies are realised. 

The relative merits of a policy of exclusion and of “‘ the open door ” 
are ones which will probably be considered in the near future together 
with such questions as the allocation of land to immigrants and State 
grants and subsidies. It is now generally recognised that in order to 
get the most desirable type of immigrant with the necessary qualities 
which make for rapid development there must be some form of selection ; 
what form this selection will take in the future we cannot here attempt 
to anticipate, but that some policy of exclusion will be adopted seemed 
doubtful in view of the present feelings in the Dominions on the subject. 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1921. 


Before concluding, reference must be made to the Imperial Conter- 
ence of 1921, which was remarkable in many ways. 

The personnel which composed it alone guaranteed success, and 
gave the impression of the reality and worth of the meeting. 

Of the actual proceedings we know very little, as the Press in the 
United Kingdom appeared to evince but small interest in a matter of 
such Imperial moment; this point has, however, already been touched 
on in the introduction to this paper, so that no more need be said. 

A summary of the proceedings and conclusions has been published 
and from this document we can review in general terms the work of the 
Conference. 

The most important question, and one that came in for detailed 
consideration, was regarding the Foreign Policy of the British Empire. 
To quote the official report :-— 

“ It was unanimously felt that the policy of the British Empire 
could not be adequately representative of democratic opinion 
throughout its peoples unless representatives of the Dominions and 
of India were frequently associated with those of the United Kingdom 
in considering and determining the course to be pursued.” 


Questions under the following heads were discussed :— 
(i) The situation in Upper Silesia. 
(ii) The Anglo-Japanese agreement, the problems of the 
Western Pacific and the Far East. 
(iii) British policy in Egypt. 
(iv) The Constitutional relations of the component parts of 
the Empire. 
(v) Imperial Defence. 
(vi) The League of Nations. 
(vii) Imperial Communications. 
(viii) Shipping. 
In addition to the above, special committees sat to consider :— 
(a2) European Patents. 
(6) Nationality of children of British parents born abroad. 
(c) The position of British Indians in the Empire. 
(2) The condominium in the New Hebrides. 


From the above lists the vast scope of the work of the Conference 
can easily be understood, and we can realise that the Imperial Conference 
of I92I was no mere patriotic demonstration, but a meeting of real 
workers and thinkers, the Imperial machine in embryo, for the further- 
ance along co-operative lines of our great British Commonwealth of 


Nations. 
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CONCLUSION. 


This short review will, it is hoped, have given the reader sufficient 
background to visualise to some extent the present situation in the 
Imperial affairs of the British Empire. 

What will be the general effect of the results of the meetings of the 
Imperial Conference last year it would be premature to predict. That 
the issues they had under consideration were of the greatest importance 
to our Empire, we cannot doubt, and the future of the great British 
Commonwealth of Nations lies with them and their successors, in part, 
as representatives of their Countries, for the sealing of a complete and 
more harmonious Imperial Union. Finally, let us recall, and keep 
before us the words of Burke: “‘ A Great Empire and little minds go 


ill together.” 





THE CINEMATOGRAPH AS AN AID TO 
TRAINING. 


By LIEUTENANT D. W. CLARKE, R.F.A. 





THREE years ago the cinematograph industry was practically non- 
existent outside the United States: but to-day it is firmly established 
in every country in Europe. Now it employs many thousands of workers 
and many millions of capital; while in America it is counted as the 
third biggest industry. 

This makes one feel that there must be something behind it—some- 
thing very tangible that can raise an industry to such heights in so 
short a space of time: and yet, what does the cinematograph mean to 
us in our everyday life? To most of us it means mere entertainment, 
diversion, amusement—to some of us, not even that ; but to how many 
of us does it suggest something of real utility, something which will 
really assist us in our daily duties? 

You may remember, perhaps, what one might call an ‘‘ educational 
boom ” which started soon after the end of the war, and which pro- 
mised tremendous advances in the methods of education throughout 
the entire country—the Army in particular being attacked for its anti- 
quated ideas on the education of the soldier. Improved systems of 
teaching, and improved scientific and mechanical devices, were eagerly 
investigated in the hope of converting these ambitious theories into 
actual practice. It was a fortunate coincidence that this educational 
boom should come along at the very moment when the cinematograph 
industry was trying to make a start in this country; and the film 
world was not slow in taking advantage of it. Money was what they 
wanted then—plenty of capital and a sound business backing—and 
something very attractive had to be devised to secure it. Speculation 
in the entertainment world had always been shunned in the City as 
“ illegitimate finance ’’; so that more than mere entertainment had to 
be offered before reputable F-\siness men were to give their support to 
the cinematograph. 

It was then that the educational boom, together with the cry to 
support British industries, came to the assistance of the film companies : 
the aid of the Press was invoked, and soon the cinematograph was 
shown in a new light. No longer was it put forward as a means of 
entertainment, but as a great factor in education. Schools, churches, 
barrack rooms, all were to have their own private instalments, and 
great were to be the benefits which would accrue from its versatile 
advantages. 

For a short time the desired effect was produced : in many cases 
the necessary backing was obtained; and then the educational film 
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went the way of most Press “stunts,” and was soon forgotten. So 
that we find two years later that it means no more to us now than it 
did then; and if somebody were to ask you what part the cinemato- 
graph played in your everyday life, you would probably answer “ nil” 
—and probably you would not be far wrong. 

But, properly handled, it might mean a good deal to you: has it 
ever struck you that it might be a valuable asset to you in your training 
in the Army? 

The idea of teaching a recruit to slope arms by showing him a 
motion picture may appear ludicrous: but other nations and other 
forces have exploited the cinematograph to very great advantage. In 
America to-day the moving picture is firmly established as a means 
of teaching in the schools and colleges, while both the Army and the 
Navy use it very extensively. To come nearer home: our own Air 
Force made considerable use of the cinematograph for instructional 
purposes during the war; while its value in propaganda and recruiting 
work was universally acknowledged. ‘‘ Training by Demonstration ”’ 
and “‘ learning quicker by the eye than by the ear”’ are phrases which 
are familiar to anyone who has come up against the new ideas in 
military training, and surely this very theme points directly to the 
cinematograph. Show a man how to do a thing, rather than tell him 
how to do it: and what better medium for showing him than the 
motion picture screen ? 

Let us consider then in which branches of our training the cine- 
matograph could play a part. Perhaps at first sight it is not imme- 
diately obvious where it could be of any assistance at all; and I must 
here mention a recent invention which, although of almost negligible 
value to the dramatic side of the film, is of the utmost importance to 
its educational side—I refer to the Ultra-Rapid camera. The Ultra- 
Rapid camera is used to produce slow-motion photography; and, 
although the connection may not at first be observed, a moment’s 
thought will make it quite clear. The latest type of camera will take 
photographs at the rate of 250 to the second; now pictures are 
normally projected on to the screen at 16 photographs to the second; 
thus a scene which took one second to be photographed by the Ultra- 
Rapid camera will take, roughly, 15 seconds to show on the screen— 
the entire movement being thereby slowed down to one-fifteenth of its 
original speed. 

What unlimited fields are opened to the imagination when one 
considers that movements which depend solely on the speed at which 
they are performed can be reproduced at one-fifteenth of that speed, 
and yet retain every minute detail of the action. 

Immediately one can think of a dozen things which are never seen 
in detail, but simply as one quick flash—a blow in boxing, a stroke 
at cricket, a jump on the steeplechase course, together with innu- 
merable incidents of riding, drill, physical training, and other phases 


of military life. 
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Perhaps Equitation is the first subject which comes to one’s mind 
in considering the possibilities of the cinematograph in Army training. 
Take a typical riding school scene—the instructor is teaching 
recruits to jump : 
“Now I want you to watch me very carefully as I go over 
this fence . . .’—he goes on to give his instructions ; 
‘“‘T want you particularly to notice the movements of my 
i } 
“Now watch me .. . [ll try to do it as slowly as 
possible.” 


But no horse in the world can glide slowly over the top of a jump; 
and what the instructor actually does is to give a very exaggerated 
display of those particular movements which he wishes to impress on 
the class. The recruit glues his eyes on the jump; there is a rush, a 
flash, and once more the instructor is turning with a smile to address 
the squad : 

“There you are! Have you all got it? Are your sure you 
understand, Brown? ”’ 


‘“‘ Yes,” says Brown, but he has not the foggiest idea of what has 
really taken place. So that later on, when he finds himself confronted 
with the jump over his horse’s ears, he cannot for the life of him 
remember exactly when to put his body forward, and when to put it 
back. He probably reverses the procedure, and then wonders what he 
has done wrong. 

Now look at the other side of the picture. 

With the rest of the class, Brown is taken into the cinematograph 
theatre, and hears the instructor explain exactly what they are 
expected to do when he takes them into the riding school. He tells 
them just how a horse jumps, and why the rider’s body must move in 
a certain way. For the first time Brown begins to get an idea of how 
it is done; then the lights go out, a picture is flashed on to the screen, 
and at once his interest is aroused. 

He follows intently the movements on the slow-motion film: very, 
very slowly he sees the horse approaching the jump; it seems to be 
gliding along, first one foot then the other, gradually it collects itself, 
and finally glides slowly over the bar, the rider’s body swaying in 
perfect unison. 

He discovers now exactly where the body is brought forward, he 
even understands why it is brought forward: and, in fact, he begins 
to realise a dozen things which he had never noticed before. His brain 
has been too slow to take in all the details of that jump in the school, 
but now he sees them quite clearly; and later on, when he himself faces 
the fence, he has a very good idea of what is expected of him. 

I was recently privileged to be present at a view of some slow- 
motion films of show-jumping, which were taken at a French cavalry 
school; and I was amazed at the clearness of the detail shown in the 
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pictures. Every muscle of the horse’s body could be seen distinctly 
as it was brought into play by the action of the jump; while no one 
could have failed to observe the effect of the various faults which were 
illustrated by the riders. The film was a revelation to me, and for 
instructional purposes it should prove invaluable. 

But jumping is by no means the only side of equitation in which 
the cinematograph would be of assistance; for a great deal of valuable 
information could be gathered from slow-motion films of the horse 
trotting, cantering, or turning. While as for sport: what a vast 
amount might be learned by watching a first-class polo player hitting 
a difficult shot at full gallop, when the whole action is slowed down to 
one-fifteenth of its original speed. : 

After equitation, probably the next sphere of training in which 
there is scope for the cinematograph instructor is drill in all its forms 
—and, perhaps, physical drill in particular. 

Experts have said that a spectator sees only one in every three 
blows struck during a boxing contest; but, viewed through the magic 
eye of the Ultra-Rapid camera, each individual blow would be clearly 
and distinctly observed. How much does one see of his actual move- 
ments when the P.T. instructor does that quick circle on the 
horizontal bar? Not very much until it is seen on the slow-motion 
screen, when for the first time you notice perhaps that he changes his 
grip at the top of the swing; and the whole art of the trick is imme- 
diately explained. 

Watch the drill sergeant teaching recruits to slope arms by 
numbers :— 


“One; give the rifle a sharp cant upwards with the right 
hand, etc.—I’ll do it slowly so that you can see the movements.” 
“Now watch this . . . One!” 


If he gives it a sharp cant up, he is not doing it slowly; whereas if 
he does it slowly, he is not giving it a sharp cant; and the technique 
of the drill has, therefore, been lost. But by the aid of the Ultra- 
Rapid camera he can do both at the same time, and thus can show 
his squad the detailed motion with strict accuracy. 

In this connection we get all sorts of foot drill, rifle drill, and even 
gun drill, where the duties of the various numbers round the gun can 
be clearly defined. 

Bigger drill movements—such as battalion drill or battery driving 
drill—can be shown quite plainly by the ordinary cinematograph 
without the aid of the slow-motion film. We have seen those 
animated screen cartoons, where a pencil will appear and, apparently 
unaided, will draw a picture; or a splash of ink will form itself into a 
portrait. This illusion is obtained by stopping the camera and moving 
the pencil a fraction of an inch between every exposure; when the 
finished film is projected, these movements appear continuous, and 
give the effect of the pencil moving by itself 
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Imagine this system applied to battery driving drill instruction. 
Small pieces of black paper—shaped to represent guns and wagons— 
moving on a white background, would perform all the evolutions of a 
battery manceuvring in action. Forming line, forming column, coming 
in and out of action, all would be shown so clearly that the very dullest 
recruit could not fail to understand them. In the same way, tactical 
movements on any scale could be demonstrated—anything from a 
platoon attacking a machine-gun post, to the advance of an Army. 

It was by this means that a British cinematograph company re- 
cently produced a film of the Battle of Jutland. 

Accurate models were made of every ship engaged in the battle, 
and each vessel was moved exactly as it had moved in the actual 
encounter; minute accuracy being verified by information obtained 
from log books and other sources. The collation of the data was in 
the hands of a noted naval and military expert, who superintended 
the entire production; while some idea of the care and patience 
involved can be deduced from the fact that it took three years to 
complete the film, a task which necessitated no less than three million 
separate movements. 

The final achievement is the entire reconstruction of the great 
battle, accurate in every detail, which can be watched by anyone now 
—or a hundred years hence—in the space of forty-five minutes. While 
so great is the reality of the picture that the spectator might be viewing 
the fight from the gondola of an airship. 

The value of such a film to naval tacticians can instantly be 
realised, and has been universally acknowledged by experts; while the 
much-discussed controversy as to who won the Battle of Jutland has 
now been finally settled. 

What enormous possibilities are offered for the production of a 
similar film of a military nature. Who knows what we might not learn 
to-day from a reconstruction of the Battle of Waterloo, or some of the 
great fights of the late war? 

There are many ways in which films constructed on this principle 
could be utilised for the instruction of tactical classes. One method 
of adaptation might be conducted as follows: a picture is thrown on 
the screen by means of a lantern slide, which illustrates either a 
position marked on a map, or an actual representation of the ground 
itselfi—photographed from a model. The instructor would first explain 
the objective to the class, and the students would be asked to state what 
methods they would employ in handling the situation. The lantern 
slide would then give place to a film, and the actual progress of the 
battle would be shown to the class, demonstrating the correct tactics 
to use in dealing with the problem; and possibly illustrating at the 
same time where the various faulty tactics would fail. 

These films could be made either from a reconstruction of an actual 
battle, or of an imaginary contest specially designed to bring out the 
particular lessons which are to be impressed upon the class. Bodies 
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of troops would be represented by paper squares marked “ Ist 
Division” or ‘“‘ A. Coy. 2nd Blankshires,” according to the scale of the 
operations, with either a map or an actual model of the country as a 
background on which to move. 

By this means, simple and interesting lessons in tactics could be 
given to classes of any size. 

It might even be possible to use a cinematograph as an alternative 
to a miniature range. It could certainly be adapted in this way for 
instruction in the observation of gun-fire from the air. The back of 
the screen would be divided into degrees of deflection and yards of 
range, the scale would be moveable, and the zero point could be fixed 
in position for each target before ranging begins. A red flashlight, 
which would show through the screen, could be operated from behind 
on a pantograph arm, so that a flash could be made to appear at any 
particular spot, according to the orders of the observer—on the same 
principle as that employed in the new miniature range. The cinemato- 
graph, while not offering much improvement as regards stationary 
objects, would be an excellent medium for practising on fleeting and 
moving targets; while the reality of the representation would add much 
to the interest of the class. It is difficult, however, to see how this 
system could be applied to the normal method of observation from an 
O.P.; while the question of deflection could be still quite easily dealt 
with, it would certainly be difficult to make any accurate alterations in 
the range; but if this trouble could be overcome, opportunities would 
be offered for instruction on a great variety of targets which cannot be 
represented with any degree of reality on a miniature range. 

I do not pretend, by any means, to have demonstrated all the 
spheres of military training in which the cinematograph can be used as 
an instructional medium, for a dozen different uses of either slow- 
motion or ordinary films will occur to anyone who is interested in their 
possibilities; but the instances which I have given will be sufficient to 
provide food for thought among those who have never, perhaps, 
imagined that the moving picture could be put to any better use than 
the exhibition of Jurid American dramas to unintelligent audiences. 


Education features very largely nowadays in our military training, 
and education of the very broadest quality could be offered in its most 
interesting and instructive form by any garrison which possesses a 
moving picture theatre. 

But in these days of stringent economy any new departure is bound 
to be viewed with a very critical eye by the Treasury, and the important 
question of “ how much will it cost?” will invariably be asked. So 
that there probably are a number of people already who realise the 
value of the cinematograph, but who are overawed by the prospects of 
the expense and difficulties which would be incurred in utilising it in 
the Army; and, perhaps, it would be well now to turn to the {-s-d 
side of the project, in which I hope to show how the cinematograph 
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training can be carried out in every camp and garrison at a very low 
cost indeed—possibly even at a profit. 

I suppose that a large number of garrisons already possess a cinema- 
tograph for the entertainment of the troops, and here nothing but the 
actual films are needed to enable them to utilise it for instructional 
purposes; so that we had better first consider the question of producing 
these films. 

The original films would, of course, be produced under the auspices 
of the War Office. Their cost would be comparatively small; the 
actual charges for the material used in the photography and the 
expenses of the camera-man being the only cost incurred; for staging, 
dresses, salaries of artistes, producers, studio-workers, etc., which go 
such a long way towards making up the cost of a commercial produc- 
tion, would not enter into the manufacture of these War Office films. 
Take, for instance, the production of a gymnastic instructional] film; the 
staging would probably be the School of Physical Training at Aldershot ; 
the studio, the nearest field; the actors, the staff of the school; the 
producer, the Superintendent of the establishment; while as for the 
dresses . . . . white singlets and blue slacks! The sole cost of 
the production will be merely the actual photographic expenses. 

In the same way, the cost of films constructed on the cartoon 
principle will not be very heavy; while such initial outlay as is involved 
will surely be amply justified by the beneficial results obtained from 
quicker and simpler training. 

Now, as to distribution, The method employed by the Air 
Ministry during the war was to maintain a library of official films, which 
could be issued on loan for varying periods to formations who required 
them. However, this system would probably have to be modified to 
meet the requirements of the Army; and distribution might possibly 
be carried out on the following basis. 

Every instructional establishment would keep permanently a set 
of the films of its particular subject; for instance, the Riding establish- 
ment would have a full set of the Equitation pictures; and, in a 
similar way, any unit, such as a depét, which is exclusively devoted 
to training, would keep a set of those particular films which would be 
most useful to them. For the remainder: a library containing several 
copies of each picture could be kept by the Educational Department 
at every Command Headquarters; and would be issued on loan, when 
required, to the various units in the Command. 

So much for the garrison which already possesses facilities for s screen 
training; and we can now turn our attention to those which are not so 
fortunate. It will be best to start from the beginning, and certainly 
the first consideration will be the selection of a suitable room in which 
to instal the cinematograph. This should not prove a very formidable 
task, for it will surely not be difficult to find a room in any barracks 
which can be adapted for the purpose. As far as the limitations of the 
apparatus itself are concerned there will not be much cause for worry, 
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as any room which is large enough to hold the necessary audience may 
be relied upon to suit the requirements of the actual projector. A 
full-size instalment will produce excellent results in a room 35 to 40 feet 
in length, showing a picture about 6 feet by 4 in size; while it naturally 
follows that the longer the room, the larger will be the picture on the 
screen. . 

Supposing then that we have secured an empty barrack room as 
our prospective theatre; it will first be necessary to make some arrange- 
ment by which the room can be darkened at will, as it may probably 
be used in the daytime for instructional classes: after this, the seating 
accommodation can be provided in the shape of a number of forms, 
placed in rows and leaving a clear gangway down the centre; and we 
will then be ready to instal our apparatus. So that our next considera- 
tion will be the purchase of a suitable projector; and here there are one 
or two points which must influence our choice. There are on the 
market a number of small and cheap projectors specially designed for 
private use, but it would be well to avoid these as they are apt to wear 
out very quickly and may give the operator endless trouble, while some 
of them do not even take the standard size film. It will be advisable 
then to resist the temptation of a cheap model, and to buy a full-size 
standard projector, such as is used in the ordinary cinema theatre. 

If electric light is available, a machine should be obtained which 
will light off the existing current; but if this is not possible, it will be 
necessary to instal a small auxiliary motor. These motors run on 
paraffin, and consume a gallon in about four hours; their oil con- 
sumption for the same period will be about one shilling’s worth, and the 
total running cost will work out at about eightpence an hour. 

The electric light projector may be purchased for some £150, while 
the installation to run off the auxiliary motor will cost from {250 to 
£300!; these prices include the screen and all the usual accessories, and 
may be said to represent the total outlay on the purchase of apparatus. 

As cinematograph films are highly inflammable, certain precautions 
must be taken against fire, and these are enforced by an L.C.C. Regu- 
lation. The regulation insists that the projector shall be enclosed in a 
fireproof compartment; and it will, therefore, be necessary to provide 
a steel box in which the projector can be operated. This box need not 
be built into the room, but can be temporarily erected; the cost of the 
installation being about £50. 

Provided-then that the room has been fitted with projector, screen, 
fire appliances, seating accommodation, etc., at a cost of from {£250 to 
£350, everything will now be in readiness to begin the screen training. 

A permanent man should be employed who will act as operator, 
and who will be responsible for the care and maintenance of the 
apparatus. He can very soon be instructed in his duties by the firm 
who have supplied the projector, and who will undertake this free of 


charge. 





1 This sum includes the cost of the auxiliary motor itself. 
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In order to cover the necessary running expenses, the cinemato- 
graph hall would be opened in the evening for entertainment purposes. 
Films would be hired in the ordinary way and a small charge levied 
for admission. 

In this way the hall will be used for Education and Training in the 
daytime, and at night will provide cheap entertainment for the men in 
the garrison. 

As the running cost will be comparatively small, a certain amount 
of the nightly takings can be devoted to defraying the initial outlay 
on apparatus; by this means the cinematograph will soon be paying 
for itself, and any surplus profits can then be handed over to the 
garrison funds. 

In hot climates the screen training may be given after dark in the 
open air, and the use of an actual building can be dispensed with, the 
provision of a screen and rough seating accommodation being all that 
would be necessary. 

In conclusion, the cinematograph offers a means of training which 
is novel, interesting and inexpensive, and yet so simple as to satisfy 
the very dullest of recruits. 














THE LITTLE WHITE WEAPON. 
By Major-GENERAL W. D. Birp, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 





AN endless jar exists between the principles of offence and defence, 
which is exemplified in the contest between weapon and armour, between 
movement and entrenchment, and to some extent between shock action 
and fire action. It is a struggle, moreover, which will always provide 
a theme for controversy and speculation, particularly in regard to the 
influence that the above should exercise on the organisation of armed 
forces, for this is, of course, largely influenced by the relative importance 
that is accorded to them. 

A plunge into general history or some notes from an Encyclopedia will 
show that, in Naval tactics, after a long and doubtful contest, fire action 
and mobility have, for the moment, emerged supreme. Shock action 
as carried on by “ boarders ”’ has long ceased to be practicable; but even 
within the last forty years ships were still provided with rams, and one 
or more warships were built primarily for use in shock action, as in the 
case of the torpedo-ram. It was not so long ago also that large vessels 
were constructed solely for use in coast defence. No admiral, however, 
would nowadays imitate the manceuvres of Hood’s fleet on the 25th and 
26th January, 1782, which, after some movements against the French fleet, 
was finally anchored at the mouth of a bay lying at the southern portion 
of the island of St. Kitts; nor would anyone moor a fleet across the mouth 
of an inlet as was the French squadron at the battle of the Nile in 1798. 

It is, perhaps, the compactness of the sea-fighting unit, the ship, 
which enables it readily to be destroyed by means of modern projectiles, 
that has given to missiles and mobility the supremacy in Naval actions, 
and it may be that it is owing to the more scattered character of targets 
on land that, as regards military tactics, the relative value of shock and 
fire, movement and entrenchment, still lie largely in the realm of opinion. 

If another glance is made at early history in the search for informa- 
tion in regard to battles on land, it will be found that the Greeks defeated 
the Persians by the employment of shock action through the momentum 
of the solid phalanx of infantry. The phalanx, however, was overthrown 
by the Romans whose infantry used missiles in combination with shock. 

It seems that after the fall of the Roman Empire infantry ceased to 
be the kernel of armies. Mobility at first reigned almost unchallenged, 
and cavalry, whether employing shock tactics alone or relying principally 
on missile weapons, became the predominant arm. Protection then 
again came into greater vogue, some mobility was sacrificed, armour was 
heavier, but shock action by horsemen continued to be the principal 
method of fighting. 

The English now produced a weapon, the long bow, which gave them 
the power of killing without being seriously molested, and this turned the 
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tide in favour of missiles, which were generally delivered from behind some 
form of field fortification ; but their work was still supplemented by means 
of shock action. Later it fell to the Swiss to uphold the prestige of the 
foot soldier. 

With the introduction of fire-arms the power of infantry was greatly 
increased. It became the rule, therefore, that a large proportion of an 
army must be composed of this arm, which could employ on almost any 
ground both shock and missile, and was equally formidable whether in 
attack or defence. For some time the infantry, however, carried three or 
four weapons ; and early in the 17th century its units were composed in 
approximately equal numbers of pikemen, armed with pike and sword, 
and musketeers, armed with musket and sword and apparently dagger also. 
At this period an action was fought between the French and Spaniards 
on La Bayonette, a spur of the Great Rhune mountain which lies on 
the Franco-Spanish border near the town of St. Jean de Luz. During 
this contest it happened that a Basque regiment ran short of powder. 
Ordinarily men so circumstanced would have given ground, but, with a 
flash of inspiration, the Basques, it is said, placed their daggers in the 
muzzles of their muskets and then charged down on the Spaniards with 
success. 

From this moment the little white weapon—the bayonet—which 
enabled shock and fire action, mobility and resistance to be combined 
in the most effective manner by the individual, became one of the most 
important factors in battle. Whether it will continue to be so in the 
future it is now proposed to consider. 

It may not unfairly be claimed that, up to the present, actions on 
land have never since the introduction of the bayonet been decided by 
fire action alone, except when the military target was so compact as to 
approximate to the Naval target, the ship; or when one side possessed an 
overwhelming superiority in armament; or when one of the two forces 
did not desire to fight to a finish, or was, for some other reason, already 
demoralised. 

Taking the last case first, it is on record that surrender became for 
a time almost the rule in the Prussian Army, in 1806, after the crushing 
victories of the French at Jena and Auerstadt. In regard to the second 
case, tribesmen who did not possess artillery and were holding a position 
have often been defeated by gun fire to which they could not reply; or, 
if they charged, have been slaughtered by the bullets of small arms 
handled by men who themselves were not under effective fire. As to the 
first, the Military approximates to the Naval target in the case of a 
small fortress, or of a body of men that has been surrounded, is confined 
in a restricted area, and is exposed to converging fire. 

In the Franco-German war of 1870-1871, for instance, such small 
fortresses as Lichtenberg, Marsal, Thionville and Méziéres surrendered 
after experiencing bombardment alone, as did Strasbourg and Toul also. 


The South African war of 1899-1902 provided similar phenomena. 
After the first few months, the war was fought out by comparatively 
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small bodies of men who manceuvred over immense and to a large extent 
waterless areas; and it resulted from these conditions that mobility and 
the missile were supreme. On the one hand the possession of superior 
mobility enabled small hostile forces to be enveloped, and converging 
fire alone was then sufficient to obtain their surrender. Conversely, 
mobility could be employed for the purpose of avoiding close action in 
circumstances which had ceased to be favourable for the defender ; 
troops could move rapidly from one position to another, and the clearness 
of the atmosphere and dryness of the soil gave to marksmen who were on 
high ground and under cover considerable advantages. Hand to hand 
fighting, therefore, was the rare exception, and after the war some 
thinkers went so far as to consign the bayonet to the museum. 

Further experience in the wars in Manchuria in 1904-1905 and in the 
Balkans in 1912-1913, when the forces were larger and the theatres of 
war relatively more restricted, showed, however, that the little white 
weapon was still an essential element of military equipment; and armies, 
therefore, entered the Great War with weapons similar in kind, although 
no doubt vastly superior in destructive force, to those which had been 
used a hundred years before. 

At the commencement of the Great War the phenomena of 1870-1871 
and of 1899-1902 were repeated whenever the missile could find a compact 
target, and many of the French fortresses were quickly obliged to surrender 
although their armament, as regards pattern, was not greatly inferior to 
that of the attacking force. A little later in the war the bayonet more 
than regained its previous importance in the close wrestle of trench fighting 
along immense frontages. But, with the introduction of the barrage of 
shell and bullet, which was used to cover or prevent an attack by infantry, 
the missile subsequently once more obtained some ascendency. Shock 
action, however, was by no means displaced, and even if bayonets were 
not often crossed it remained the necessary consummation of the attack 
until the end of the war. 

As regards the present era, it has recently been stated on high 
authority! that: “‘ Owing to the introduction of machine guns, the fire 
power of an infantry battalion is given as five or six times as much as 
it was before the war, and that of a cavalry regiment four times as much 
as it was before the war. The introduction of heavy artillery, gas and 
tanks, has increased the fighting power out of all comparison to the 
number of men engaged . . . moreover there has been added to the 
defence force of the Empire the very costly and highly specialised arm 
of the Air. There will, therefore, be a far more powerful army than we 
had before the war.”’ 

The above no doubt is true as regards volume of fire, and it may 
also be presumed that the armaments of the French fortresses were actually 
far more powerful in 1914 than was the case in 1870. Yet Méziéres, 
Montmédy and Longwy held out in 1914 only for a few days, and Mau- 





1 Report of Geddes Committee. 
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beuge fell after a week’s bombardment. It seems, then, that greater 
power as regards existing conditions is only obtained when the increase 
is absolute, but not when it is largely mutual. This, however, is by the 
way. 
The question that must and does arise, owing to the very large increase 
that has taken place in the volume of fire, and leaving ‘“‘ gas”’ out of 
consideration, is whether action by means of shock or its menace is still 
necessary for the attainment of success in battle. 

In fighting at sea it was shown in the late war that the possession 
of guns with greater range than those of the enemy was generally decisive ; 
and the reason was apparently that, while the difference in speed of move- 
ment was not often so great as to enable the weaker side to escape when 
once an action had begun, except under cover of smoke or night, its ships 
offered relatively compact and vulnerable targets to gunners who were 
themselves not under fire. 

In fighting on land, except when the target is both immobile and 
similar to that offered by the ship, if both sides are well armed but one 
possesses an artillery of somewhat greater range and power, the troops 
of the weaker force will certainly be able, if it is so desired, to avoid 
effective fire by withdrawing for a few miles; for owing to the necessity 
of providing solid platforms from which heavy guns can be used some 
time must elapse before they can be moved from one position and fixed 
in another. To obtain victory by fire action alone would, therefore, at 
best be a tedious and very expensive process ; and it would be an immense 
task, owing to the diffused nature of the targets that are generally afforded 
on land, to concentrate against any area of a large battle front such pre- 
ponderance of artillery and machine guns as would render it untenable 
by resolute infantry who were entrenched and also supported by similar 
weapons. 

If this is correct, it may be concluded that on land shock action of 
some kind will generally be necessary as the complement of action by 
missiles ; and it remains to speculate on the means of shock action that 
will be employed. 

In December, 1921, it was pointed out! that ‘“ The outstanding 
lesson of the tank at Aldershot last year was undoubtedly the helplessness 
of infantry without tanks of their own, or anti-tank weapons of their own, 
when faced by tanks. It is not possible to ask infantry without tanks 
to face tanks.” 

It is, of course, equally impossible to ask infantry alone to face 
infantry that is supported by artillery and machine guns, for the infantry 
that is not so supported would be in the position of the warship which 
is outranged by the armament of the enemy’s vessel, or of tribesmen, and 
always onthe run. But the introduction of tanks has raised up a serious 
rival to the footsoldier, since these, like infantry, can combine shock 
with fire action, which artillery and machine guns cannot; and, like the 


1 See Journal of R.U.S. Inst., February, 1922, p. 52. 
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knights of old, armoured tanks are also endowed with strong protection 
as well as with offensive power. If, then, it is really true that the tank 
is the only effective anti-tank, the little white weapon and the man who 
uses it may indeed have fallen from their high estate. 

Just as the tactical manceuvre of “‘ boarding ” the enemy’s ship during 
an engagement at sea went out of fashion when ironclads were introduced 
it may result, therefore, that the infantry will be retained merely forthe 
services of protection and consolidation, which tanks cannot undertake, 
and in order that men may be available for the working parties that are 
so frequently required when in the field. 

There are, however, perhaps still some grounds for doubt as to 
whether the employment of the bayonet will be abandoned in the fact 
that the gun on land has generally defeated a larger number of guns afloat. 
This is probably because the battleship offers a small but easily seen 
and, in spite of its mobility, vulnerable target, and it also provides an 
unstable firing platform; whereas the gun on land can not only be con- 
cealed and more efficiently protected, but has, as a rule, command and 
can also fire with greater accuracy. Further, the ship, for obvious reasons, 
cannot usually close with and then overwhelm the land battery with the 
superior volume of its fire. 

The tank suffers from much the same disabilities as the ship, but 
possesses the great advantage that, at present, it can apparently close 
with the battery. It seems, then, as if measures against tanks, other than 
the provision of tanks themselves, should either aim at keeping the tanks 
at arms’ length from infantry, but under fire that will be effective against 
their armour; or at obliging them to follow lines of approach which will 
be swept by strong artillery fire. If this can be accomplished the tank, 
like the gun, may fit into its place as another of the arms whose primary 
function is to assist the infantry, and the bayonet may still not be relegated 
to the museum. 

A “‘ very costly and highly specialised arm,” the Air Force, has, 
however, been added to all armies, and it is necessary, therefore, to 
speculate briefly on what may be the tactical consequences of this 
innovation as regards the future of the bayonet. 

It is certainly not impossible that a numerous and efficient air force 
may, in the wars of the future, drive all the land arms under cover. What- 
ever the result of the contest between tank and anti-tank, men may, 
therefore, be obliged to find protection for themselves, their weapons, 
stores and supplies underground, or behind armour as is already, for 
different reasons, the case at sea; and when in motion troops may 
again become armoured in the main. Neither man. nor animal could, 
however, now carry the weight of an armour that would afford even a 
measure of protection against missiles launched from highly mobile aircraft. 
It follows, then, that the power must be mechanical. 

Whether in these circumstances troops will still be equipped with 
the little white weapon will probably depend on whether an effective 
anti-tank, other than the tank itself, has been devised; that is, whether 
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infantry, after being carried in tanks, will still be required to leave them 
for the purpose of storming positions. 

The question will now be asked as to whether the existence of so 
powerful an air force will not altogether obviate the maintenance of 
armies on land, with the exception of the troops that may be required 
for the local security of the air craft when at rest and of their ancillaries. 

The answer perhaps is contained in the fable of the hare and the tor- 
toise. In other words, it seems unlikely that air power alone will suffice 
to check an advance by troops on land, however slow, and these in the end 
would seize the shops, factories, depéts, etc., on the working of which 
an air force depends for its efficiency and even its existence. 

But will sweeping changes, if they are to take place, come at express 
speed? Long ago the greatest of the English poets pointed out that there 
was “‘ much virtue in if.”” Inthis case also one may with reasonable safety 
say that, apart from whether these speculations are false or true, the 
continued employment of the little white weapon depends primarily on 
the “if” which is now involved in considerations of finance. “ If’ funds 
could in peace be lavished on military preparation and the trial of inven- 
tions with the prodigality that is inevitable in war, means of destruction 
might soon be devised that would be so much more effective than any that 
are now in sight as to consign most of them to the museum. This, how- 
ever, is not in the nature of things. Various causes have in different 
eras always combined to slow down the speed of military innovation, and 
even the bayonet was not used until about two centuries after the con- 
trivance of the small firearm. There is ‘‘ much virtue in if!” 














HOW THE BRITISH HELPED IN THE DEFENCE 
OF REIMS, MAY TO JULY, 1918. 


By Ligevut.-CoLoner A. St. L. Gryn. 
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TO the valour of the troops of the 1¢me Corps Colonial, and more 
especially to the 134i¢me Division, the successful defence of Reims may 
be ascribed ; but, without in any way detracting from their achievement, 
it is quite patent that the British troops employed in the Groupe des 
Armées du Nord played a far from inconsiderable part in the ultimate 
success of this brilliant defence. And in order to demonstrate this 
I write the following short article, founded partly on personal observation 
but principally on documents to which, in my position as British Liaison 
Officer with the G.A.N., I have had access. 

The story divides itself naturally into two parts: the attack of 
the 27th May and the attack of the 15th July. 

In May, 1918, two British Corps, with certain Divisions which had 
been heavily engaged in the two early spring German offensives of St. 
Quentin—Noyon in March, and Armentiéres-Ypres in April, were sent 
down to recuperate in the then quiet sector held by the G.A.N. 

The VIIIth Corps, commanded by Lieut.-General Sir A. Hunter 
Weston, K.C.B., having the 19th Division, Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, 
C.B., C.M.G., was in the IVieme Armée. The Corps being at Chialons, 
where also was the headquarters of the IVi*m™e Armée and the Division 
in billets between that place and Vitry le Francois. 

The IXth Corps, commanded by Lieut.-General Sir A. Hamilton 
Gordon, K.C.B., having the 8th Division, Major-General W. C. G. Heneker, 
C.B., D.S.O., 21st Division, Major-General D. G. M. Campbell, C.B., 
25th Division, Major-General Sir E. G. T. Baimbridge, K.C.B., and the 
50th Division Major-General H. C. Jackson, D.S.O., was in the VIJieme 
Armée. This Corps had its H.Q. at Jonchéry-sur-Vesle, with three 
Divisions, the 50th, 8th and 2tst, in line, holding from Craonne on the 
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east of the Chemin des Dames heights to Cauroy south of the Aisne ; 
the 50th and 8th Divisions were north of the river and the 21st Division 
south. The 25th Division was in Corps Reserve round Arcis le Ponsart. 


The H.Q.s of the G.A.N. was at Avize; that of the VIitme Armée 
at Soissons. 

The VIiéme Armée held the line from Varesnes, east of Noyon, 
to the Canal de l’Aisne, immediately west of Reims, and the [Vieme Armée 
carried on as far as St. Thomas immediately west of the Argonne. 

The front held by these two armies was extremely highly organised, 
complete with second and third lines and many defensive switches. 
And the wire in front of each line was extremely formidable, and it was 
owing to the strength of the lines that these very severely tried Divisions 
were sent down to what was supposed to be a quiet sector to reorganise. 
Unfortunately the strength was more apparent than real, for, in order 
to find a sufficient reserve in the northern areas, the Divisions in line 
were extremely extended, and the Divisions in reserve available for 
immediate action were very few. 

On the morning of the 27th May the Germans brought off what must 
be considered as one of the most successful surprise attacks of the Great 
War. I can confidently say that it was only 24 hours before the attack 
was launched that the French High Command became acquainted with the 
designs of the Germans, and then only principally owing to the declarations 
of two prisoners taken during the late evening of the 25th by the XIiéme 
Corps on the immediate left of the British Corps. I must, however, 
add that for several days the visibility had been poor and no reliable 
air reports had been received. . 

This attack was heralded by a very intense bombardment with 
a high percentage of gas shells. The bombardment not only annihilated 
the front line, but covered many areas in rear as far back as Fismes 
and Jonchéry. Rather before dawn, and after only some four hours’ 
bombardment, 31 German Divisions, of which 21 were fresh, attacked 
on a front of 33 miles from Leuilly to Courcy, the greatest strength 
being between the Aisne and Vauxaillon, where 21 Divisions were employed, 
the general objective of the attack being the River Marne between Dormans 
and Vermeuil. The full force of this attack (21 Divisions) fell upon 
the XIiéme Corps (22iéme, 2riéme, 6yiéme Divisions), and the 8th and 
50th British Divisions. 

The success was immediate, for the Germans effected the crossing 
of the Aisne east of Vailly, which was the H.Q.s of the XIi¢me Corps, 
by mid-day the 27th and reached the northern outskirts of Fismes by 
nightfall, thus cutting the communications between the VIi¢™e Armée 
and the IXth Corps. 

By the 29th the Germans held the eastern outskirts of Soissons, 
Fére en Tardenois and Tramery; and by the night of the 30th Tigny, 
the northern bank of the Marne between Brasles and Jauglonne and, 
further east, Romigny. 
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It will be noticed that the Germans attacked on a line south and 
slightly west, and consequently the rupture came between the XIiéme 
Corps and the IXth Corps. The right of this latter was always firmly 
secured by the 45!¢me Division, General Maulin. 

The 25th Division was thrown into the fight as three Brigades in 
support of the three Divisions in line, about 12 noon on the 27th. 


It was not until the 30th that the Germans were finally held up 
on a line running from the Marne, north of Chatillon, south of Romigny 
and Ville en Tardenois, the Montagne de Bligny, Bligny, Pargny and 
Coulommes. 

On the night of the 28th-2z9th the 19th Division was brought up 
into the battle region in the Ardre Valley by motor lorry and relieved 
the hard-pressed remains of the IXth Corps during the 29th. All available 
effectives, consisting of some 2,000 rifles and 36 field guns, were left 
at the disposal of the G.O.C. 19th Division, and it was with these far 
from ample means that General Jeffreys was able to hold up the German 
attack in this region. 


You will see, if you consult the map, the importance of the service 
here rendered. The Ardre runs north-west from the Montagne de Reims 
and joins the Vesle at Fismes; had the heights between Courmas and 
Coulommes been taken, it would have gone hard with the Montagne 
de Reims, and once the Montagne de Reims in German hands the 
fall of Reims was a matter of hours. 

The [Xth Corps having been taken out of the line, General Sir 
A. Hamilton Gorden did his utmost to assist the 19th Division by 
forming provisional battalions from details, reinforcements, and stragglers, 
and sending them up again to the battle in the Valley of the Ardre. 
He also organised a small independent brigade, consisting of three bat- 
talions, each with a strength of about 400 men, and one M.G. company 
from the remains of the 21st Division. This Brigade, under command 
of Brig.-General G. H. Gater, D.S.O., held the south bank of the Marne 
from Dormans to Mareuil le Port until relieved by the French about 
the 11th June. Meanwhile, the 19th Division, with the remnants ot 
the [Xth Corps, held the line in the Valley of the Ardre. The Germans 
made several attacks; in fact, on one occasion the Montagne de Bligny 
was lost, but it was retaken the same day by a successful counter attack. 
But the losses were extremely heavy during this period owing to the 
exposed situation of the troops. 

On the 18th June the British troops under General Jeffreys were 
relieved by the IInd Italian Corps under General Allbricci, and shortly 
after returned to the British zone. 

Up to the end of these operations the Germans employed in all 
44 Divisions; 11 in the line on the 27th May being reinforced by 33 
from general reserve. Thus ended what may be considered as the first 
phase of the defence of Reims. 

The period from the middle of June to the 14th of July was com- 
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paratively calm on the front of the G.A.N., although there were plenty 
of indications tending to show that another general German attack was 
imminent all along the line from west of Soissons to the Argonne, but 
more especially on the eastern front of the IVitme Armée and west of 
Reims. 

These indications were so patent owing to the excellence of visibility 
and information drawn from prisoners, that it was possible to make 
preparations to counter the attack. 

The second portion of this story divides itself into two distinct 
operations, viz. :— 

(a) The German attack on the Champagne (IViéme Armée) front 
which started on the 15th July, and in which no British troops 
were engaged. 

(o) The German attack east of Reims in which the XXIInd Corps 
played a not inconsiderable part, and which started on the 
same day. 


But in order to thoroughly understand these two operations it 
is necessary to give a short account of the former first. 

Acting under orders received from the French High Command 
the [Viéme Armée abandoned for several nights in succession its forward 
line of defence, thus giving up voluntarily many salient points which 
had been previously taken from the Germans at great cost. This line 
was daily reoccupied before dawn. On the night of the 14th-15th July 
the [Vieme Armée had for the fifth time abandoned its forward line 
and taken up the strongly entrenched second line some 3 miles in rear, 
an extremely heavy bombardment was opened about I p.m. on the front 
(abandoned) line, and on localities in rear as far back as Chalons. Owing 
to the excellence of the arrangements made by the French this bom- 
bardment caused little damage. In the grey of dawn the Germans 
attacked on a front of about 40 kilometres between the Fort de la 
Pompelle and Tahure with no less than 20 Divisions, carried the first 
line with ease and, according to time-table, continued the advance ; 
but were met 3 miles in rear by the French in the extremely strong 
and well-wired second position. Owing to faulty communications 
and in presence of this totally unexpected turn of affairs the German 
Command was unable to discontinue the attack. Their troops, disposed 
in great depth, gradually closed up on their advanced lines, which were 
everywhere held up by the French. 

They attempted by sheer weight of numbers to break through the 
line, but without avail. The battle continued all day,and at night the 
Germans, having suffered a loss which was estimated at 50 per cent. 
of the force engaged, fell back on the original French first line, which they 
held on to. 

The results of this battle were eminently successful. The French 
had put out of action, certainly for a considerable period, about one-tenth 
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of the total German Divisions available on the Western Front, and had 
had to employ none of their reserve Divisions; but to accomplish this 
they had abandoned their original front line, which made their hold 
on Reims still more precarious. 

On the same day, and at the same time, the Germans also attacked 
west of Reims, on a front of some 25 miles from east of Chateau Thierry 
to Vrigny, with 15 Divisions. Owing to the lines here being of a very 
temporary nature it-was impossible to employ the tactics which were so 
successful with the [Vitme Armée. 

In the valley of the Ardre region, Coulommes, Courmas, Marfaux, 
Pourcy, and even Nanteuil la Fosse, which had been the H.Q.s of the 
19th Division in June, were taken; the Bois de Courton also fell into 
German hands, and, further west, La Neuville, Belval and the Bois du Roi 
also. 


They also effected the passage of the Marne, took Crezancy and the 
high ground round St. Agnan, la Chapelle, Comblizy, Festigny and 
Mareuil le Port. 

A counter attack by U.S. troops on the 16th inst. forced them out 
of Crezancy, but they continued to press eastwards along the Marne 
towards Epernay, and made themselves masters of Baursault and Venteuil. 
The situation on the front of the Vieme Armée was distinctly disquieting 
between the 15th and the night of the 17th July. 

On the 15th July the XXIInd Corps, commanded by Lieut.-General 
Sir A. J. Godley, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., consisting of the 51st Division, 
Major-General G. T. C. Carter Campbell, D.S.O., and 62nd Division, 
Maj.-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., arrived in the back areas 
of the G.A.N., detraining in the region of Romilly sur Seine and Mailly 
le Camp. Owing to the gravity of affairs, this Corps was hurried forward 
by motor lorries and was concentrated south-east of Epernay on the 
17th, with H.Q.s at Vertus. 

The general attack made by the G.A.R. on the 18th eased the situation 
in front of the Vieme Armée considerably, chiefly by diverting the German 
Divisions in immediate reserve; but the situation of Reims was still 
very critical. 

It is now known from captured German documents that the objects 
of the German attacks on the 15th July were Chalons and the passages 
of the Marne about that place, coupled with the passage of the Marne 
east of Chateau Thierry, the seizure of the high ground round Montmort, 
and the attack of Epernay from the west. After which a vast right wheel 
was to be made pivoting on Chateau Thierry, and a march direct on Paris 
between the Seine and the Marne undertaken. 

At all cost the Montagne de Reims had to be held. It was, therefore, 
decided that the XXIInd Corps was to relieve the IInd Italian Corps, 
which had been badly treated in the valley of the Ardre during the 
night of the r9th-2oth, and the Corps was to attack on the morning 
of the 20th, with objectives Bois de Courton and Bois de Pourcy. 
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As the British artillery could not come up in time the preparation was 
to be undertaken by all artillery, both French and Italian, that was in 
position. The 62nd Division was to attack on the east of the Ardre, 
and the 51st Division on the west. And so began the battle for the 
XXIInd Corps—a battle which the magnitude of the success of the 
G.A.R. and VIi¢me Armée has greatly obliterated. 

For 12 days the Corps was in action continuously, and gradually 
drove back the enemy during that period until on relief the line ran 
west of La Neuville, west edge of Bois de ]’Eglise, Montagne de Bligny, 
southern outskirts of Sarcy and Aubilly, and so continued by the French 
through St. Euphraise and Vrigny. Besides considerable material 
taken, 21 officers and 1,139 other ranks were captured. But each Division 
suffered about 4,000 casualties. 

This is a very short description of the work of the British in the 
G.A.N., but it is, I hope, enough to show that the British had a hand in 
the defence of Reims. 


Order of Battle. 


APPENDIX C. 
GERMAN DIVISIONS EMPLOYED IN THE ATTACK ON THE 27/V/18. 


South of the Aisne. 


XVth Corps. First line 213. 33 Res. 86. 7 Res. 
Von Ilse Second Line 232. 12 Bav. 


From Aisne to Vauxaillon. 


LXVth Res. Corps First Line 52. 50. 5 Gds. 

Von Schmettow. Second Line 103. 

IVth Res. Corps. First Line 28. 10. 10 Res. 
Second Line 36. 231. 


Von Conta. First Line 33. 1 Gds. 

Ist Corps Second Line. 197. 28 Res. 

Von Winckler. In rear. 13 Landw. 

VIIIth Res. Corps. First Line 37. 113. 

Von Wichuva. Second Line 9. 47 Res. 
XXVth Res. Corps. First Line 5. 6. 6 Res. Bav. 
Von Lavisch. Second Line 51 Res. 


Vauxaillon to Oise. 


VIIth Corps. First Line 241. 14 Res, 211. 
Von Francois. Second Line 14. 
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GERMAN ORDER OF BATTLE FOR ATTACK ON IV!2ME ARMEE, 15/VII/I>. 
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APPENDIX D. 
GERMAN DIVISIONS IN ATTACK ON Vi®ME. ARMEE. 


West of Reims, 15/vii/18. 17 Divisions. 


Original Line. Brought up for Attacks. 
86 195 
123 103 
12 Bav. II3 
ae 37 
28 Res.1 t Gd. 
10 Ldw.! 2 Gd. 
200 
10 
10 Res 
23 
36 


Put in later. 
5° 
I (also made attack east of Reims). 


APPENDIX E. 


From East to West. 20 Divisions. 


Front Line. Reserve. 
33 Res.? 228? 
30? 


7 

88 
I Bav. 
2 Bav. 


7 Res.” 
19 Res.” 
80? 





Grds. Cav. on Ft. 





1¥Didinot attack. 2 In line before attack. 
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A. 


ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE VI'2ME ARMEE ON THE 27TH May, 1918, 
TOGETHER WITH RESERVES AVAILABLE IN THE G.A.N. AREA. 


From East to West. In Line. 
45)¢me Division. 
IXth Corps, 21st, 8th, 50th Divisions. 


25th Division in Corps Reserve. 
XIieme Corps, 22i¢me, griéme, Gyiéme Divisions. 
XX Xiéme Corps, 15riéme, zi¢me Cav, a Pieds, rgiéme, 55i¢me, 


Reserves: VIiéme Armée, 39i¢me, 74itme, z57iéme, y3iéme Divisions. 
General Reserves of G.A.N.: 28i¢me, r54iéme, 3iéme [talian Divisions. 
Jiéme Corps de Cavalerie (riéme, gi¢me, 5iéme Divisions). 


B. 
ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE [V!®ME ARMEE, I4TH JULY, 1918. 
From East to West. 

VIITieme Corps, 63i¢me, riéme Cay. a Pieds, 16i¢me, r6riéme, 
Res. : 369th Regt. U.S., 2i¢me Tir. Maur, 4i¢me Tir. Algér. 

XX Jieme Corps, 43ieme, r3iéme, r7oiéme, 

Res. : 42nd U.S. 
TVieme Corps, 132)¢me, r24iéme, 163!éme, 
Res. : 7rieme, 
Army Reserves : r3riéme, 52iéme, 46iéme, giéme, 27iéme, 
5ieme Cavalerie, riéme Cavalerie. 


ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE V!®ME ARMEE, I4TH JULY, 1918. 
Tiéme Corps Colonial, 45!¢me, 3i¢me, Colonial, 134i¢me, 2i¢me Colonial. 
Res. : 7i¢me, 


[[ieme Corps Italian, 3'¢me Italian, 8i¢me Italian. 
Res. : r120i¢me, 


Vieme Corps, 4oiéme, Siéme, 
Res. : roiéme Colonial. 


Army Reserves : roiéme, 77iéme, 3iéme Cavalerie. 
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ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE VIJ'=ME ARMEE, I4TH JULY, IQI8. 
[[[iéme Corps, 5riéme, y25iéme, 
Res. : 55th Bde. U.S. 


XXXVIIlieme Corps, 3rd U.S., 39%me. 
Res. : 56th Bde. U.S. 


Ist Corps U.S., 26th U.S., 167iéme, 
Res. : 2nd U.S. 
Vi[iéme Corps, r64gieme, 47iéme, 
Res. : 8th Bde. U.S. 


[J[i¢me Corps, gitme | 33ieme, 
Res. : 168i!¢me, 7th Bde. U.S. 


Army Reserves : 73i@me, giéme, 2oiéme, 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE DEFENCE OF THE 
CHEMIN DES DAMES, 27th MAY, 1918. 


By Major T. E, Compton. 


From recent French Sources. 





THE position known as the Chemin des Dames, formed by the watershed 
between the Aisne and the Ailette rivers from Craonne westwards to the 
Soissons-Laon road, has been at intervals the scene of momentous mili- 
tary action from the time of Cesar to that of Marshal Foch. In 1814, 
exactly a hundred years before the outbreak of the recent world war, 
Napoleon and Bliicher manceuvred against each other over this very 
ground. Meisonnier’s picture ‘‘ 1814’ in all probability represents the 
great emperor’s march towards Laon along the Chemin des Dames on 
8th March, after the battle of Craonne. There had been a heavy fall 
of snow during the night of the 7th-8th. 


THE CHEMIN DES DAMES 
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That part of the plateau lying to the east of Hurtebise Farm (where 
there isa monument to Marshal Ney), known during the war as the plateau 
of the Casemates and Californie, is not actually traversed by the Chemin 
des Dames. It is nevertheless part and parcel of the position, which 
from Craonne to the Soissons-Laon road measures over 15 miles. The 
Chemin des Dames, that is to say the road, dates from about the middle 
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of the 18th century. It branches westwards at Hurtebise Farm” from 
the road leading from the Ailette and the Chateau de la Bove (Marshal 
Ney’s headquarters 5th, 6th and 7th March, 1814), where the daughters 
of Louis XV. were in the habit of passing a part of the summer. It was 
for them that the road along the watershed was made. 

The Chemin des Dames position! had been wrested from the Germans 
during the spring and summer of 1917: Hurtebise on the 16th April (as 
part of the Nivelle offensive), Craonne on May 4th, and the Chemin 
des Dames soon after. French valour and tenacity held the ground 
gained against desperate counter-attacks, and the position was solidly 
organised. 

But elsewhere, as a consequence of the non-success of General Nivelle’s 
ambitious plans, the morale of the French Army became depressed, and 
when Marshal Pétain took over the command in chief he was faced with 
a hardtask. Discipline had to be restored and the rank and file inspired 
with fresh confidence in their generals. Fortunately, the French soldier 
soon recovers his spirits and General Pétain was popular as a uniformly 
successful leader. Had he not saved the situation once before at Verdun ? 

The absence of any serious German offensive till the spring of 1918 
gave him the necessary time to organise and prepare the French Army 
for the impending supreme struggle of 1918. 

In his Directive No. 4 of the 22nd December, 1917, he laid down the 
defensive tactics that were to be employed. 

An officer of the French general staff, writing in the Revue de Paris 
of April and May, 1921,” describes in broad outline the working of the 
French Grand Quartier Général during the eventful period which culmin- 
ated on the 15th July, 1918, with the defeat of Ludendorff’s third and last 
great offensive at the hands of General Gouraud (French 4th Army), whose 
defensive tactics were those inculcated by General Pétain’s Directive No. 4. 

Light is also thrown by this writer on the heavy reverse experienced 
by the French 6th Army (Duchéne) on the 27th May, which is the subject 
of this article, on the Chemin des Dames, when, for reasons which will 
be discussed later on, Directive No. 4 was in no sense complied with. 

In May, 1918, the French 6th Army (to which were attached three 
British divisions sent there for repose) had some ten divisions in front line 
from about Soissons to Rheims. Of these, the French 11th Corps held 
the Chemin des Dames, having on its right, at Craonne, the British 50th 
Division. The French 22nd Division had its right at Craonnelle, and, as 
was the case with the other divisions of the 11th Corps (21st and 62nd) 
on the Chemin des Dames, its units were spread out on a very extended 
front, from Craonnelle to Vaumairas spur, north-west of Braye. Many 
of its battalions being under establishment, its total strength in the 





1 The average height of the position above sea level is over 600 feet, and 
above the valley of the Ailette 350 feet. Above Craonnelle it rises to 650 feet 
above sea level. At and about the Soissons-Laon road it is 600. 

2 “Au 3¢ Bureau du 3¢ G.Q.G. (1917-1918),” par XXX. Revue de Paris, 


15th April, 15th May, 192. 
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trenches, all ranks, did not exceed 5,400, or, the front measuring 8 miles, 
675 (all ranks) to the mile—too strong for outposts, but too weak as the 
garrison of a line of resistance. 

M. Gabriel Bounoure, an eyewitness, serving in the 22nd Division, 
has given to the world a detailed and very moving account of the state 
of affairs on the Chemin des Dames both immediately before and during 
the great German assault of the 27th May. 

He is, naturally, not a little indignant that gallant troops should 
have been placed in a position which, he declares, no one present who 
had considered it at all believed could, in the circumstances, withstand 
a German offensive should it be delivered on a scale similar to that which, 
on 21st March, had broken the front of the British 5th Army. 

General von Blumenthal, who had been the Crown Prince’s Chief of 
Staff in the war of 1870-71, was once asked his opinion of the Hog’s Back, 
near Guildford, as a defensive position. He said it would be bad to defend 
as having no depth. 

The same fault may be found with the Chemin des Dames. Moreover, 
facing north, the heights on the right bank of the Ailette—La Bove and 
Neuville—form excellent enemy observatories at only about two and a 
half miles distance. Nevertheless, generally, an imperfectly-informed 
opinion regarded this position as an impregnable fortress. 

M. Bounoure’s first article would seem to have been written before 
the appearance of XXX’s article of 15th May, or he would have under- 
stood more clearly that not only his own devoted division, but the others 
on its left and the British 50th Division on its right, had been ordered to 
defend (to the last) the Chemin des Dames as the more tolerable of 
two unsatisfactory alternatives. General Pétain was on the horns of a 
dilemma. Against an attack in grand style, the Chemin des Dames was 
not only a bad position, as too narrow, but it was in the front line, and, 
therefore, as a position of resistance, directly under the ban of Directive 
No. 4. Purely tactical considerations pointed to its occupation by a 
line of outposts, strong only in machine-guns, the first real position of 
resistance being organised on the heights on the left, or south, bank of 
the Aisne. 

But the strategical effect of its abandonment would have been felt 
from Compiégne to Rheims, necessitating a readjustment of the front 
between these points; besides which, morally, the abandonment of the 
Chemin des Dames, it was feared, would have been misunderstood both 
in the army and in the country. 

Consequently, after serious deliberation, General Pétain had felt him- 
self obliged to approve of the retention of the Chemin des Dames as a 
position of resistance, with this proviso, however, that none of the divisions 
of the 6th Army placed in reserve (of this Army) were to be brought north of 
the Aisne. These, according to XXX, comprised the 157th, the 74th, 
the 39th, the 1st (posted 26th May) and the 25th British. In case of an 


1 “Te 22¢ Division au Chemin des Dames, 27¢ Mai, 1918.’’ Revue de Paris, 
15 Aofit et 1 Septembre, 1921. 


Kk VOL. LXVII. 
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attack they were intended, apparently, by the Commander-in-Chief to 
occupy the heights on the south bank of the Aisne. It would appear that 
the great mistake of the French 6th Army on the 27th May, 1918, was 
the disregard of this order. 

“ Dans la violence de Vengagement,”’ says XXX, “la donnée fonda- 
mentale du plan était perdue de vue par certains exécutants.” 

Without doing the least good, certain elements, at least, of the divis- 
ions in reserve were, in fact, sent across the Aisne in direct reinforcement 
of the troops of the first line and became involved in their defeat. 

Directive No. 4 had laid down that the second position should be the 
first line of resistance ; but owing to representations from the comman- 
ders of certain sectors early in 1918, an Instruction issued by the French 
Grand Quartier Général announced that the Commander-in-Chief himself 
would in future choose the positions of resistance in each sector. It was 
to be understood, however, that “‘ with rare exceptions, reinforcements 
will not increase the density of the first line.”’ 

Thus it was, according to XXX,! that General Pétain after conferring 
with Generals Duchéne and Franchet d’Esperey, who were respectively 
the Army and Army-group Commanders, admitted the argument of /’ordre 
moral. The country would not have understood that from the exper- 
ience gathered from the British front alone, a position so rich in French 
blood and thought to be impregnable had been given up. A certain 
presumption, this writer thinks, may have asserted itself in French minds : 
“The English had fallen away before the enemy’s great assault, but the 
French would stand!” 

The Commander-in-Chief also, no doubt, took into consideration the 
general form of the fronts bordering on the Chemin des Dames. 

These explanations offered by the G.Q.G. in the Revue de Paris were, 
no doubt, poor consolation to M. Bounoure. 

The late M. Abel Ferry, deputy and author of La Guerre vue d’en 
haut et d’en bas, had been very hard on the 11th Corps. ‘‘ After four years 
of war in such positions,” he had said, ‘“‘ with such troops, such an event 

(as the almost immediate loss of a large part of the position on the enemy 
advancing) poses the most painful of enigmas to the French Army. In 


the eyes of the Italians we have had our Caporetto, in the eyes of the- 


English our 2Ist March.” M. Gabriel Bounoure’s articles have been 
written to dispel this idea. The only enigmas in M. Bounoure’s opinion 
is why the position was held in the strength allotted. 

It may be mentioned, as regards the 22nd Division, that rightly 
(or wrongly as M. Bounoure thinks) its commander was retired as a 
result of the defeat. 

The Chemin des Dames heights would appear to have been organised 
by the French for defence as follows :— 

The 1st Line, or Parallel of resistance, was a trench on the face of 
the northern slope. 

1 Considévations de l’ordre moral sont venues se greffer sur les régles posées par le 
Divective No. 4, et en particulier celle-ci : le Chemin des Dames, trop célébre, ne peut 
étve abandonné de parti pris. Revue de Paris, 15 Mai, 1921. 
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The 2nd Parallel was on the créte militaire. 

Two-thirds of the infantry (active) occupied these two trenches. In 
the 22nd Division, 6 battalions, each battalion having a front of 14 miles, 
were there. 

The 3rd Line, or Parallel, was on the créte géographique and consisted 
of a line of reduits occupied by 6 battalions of territorials. 

Varying with the angle of the slope, the distance between the Ist 
Parallel and the Line of Reduits was from about 1,000 to 400 yards. 

On the plateau, at a distance from the Line of Reduits varying with 
the breadth of the plateau, was the 4th Line, or Position Intermédiatre, 
occupied by 3 battalions Territorials with machine gun detachment, for a 
front of 8 miles. Where the plateau narrows, as at Troyon and west 
of Hurtebise, the distance between the 3rd and 4th lines was not more than 
600 yards, practically, as regards the latter, a part of the Ist Position. 
The average distance was about five furlongs. In the 22nd Division, 
3 battalions (active) formed the Divisional Reserve. General Duchéne 
(now commanding the 3rd Corps d’Armée, H.Q., Rouen) in his orders of 
20th May gave the Ist Position of the 6th Army as its principal line of 
resistance, to be defended @ outrance and retaken if necessary, the Pc- 
sition Intermédiaire constituting the rear of the line of battle. 

There does not appear to have been any reference to another position 
of resistance south of the Aisne. 

The 22nd Division, holding the important waioncte Craonnelle 
Braye, it may be repeated and summarised, had nine battalions of regular 
infantry, six of which, we have seen, occupied the 1st and 2nd parallels ; 
and three, as divisional reserve, were posted in rear of the position 
intermédiaire. Their total strength is given as 5,272, including officers. 

The division had in addition nine battalions of territorial infantry, 
six posted in the Line of Reduits (3rd Parallel) and three in the position 
intermédiaire. Their total strength is given as 3,920, plus 400 in machine 
gun detachments. Grand total, 9,592 infantry, on a front of 8 miles 
(including all divisional reserves) and with an organised fighting depth of 
from 500 to 2,500 yards. 

The Command Post of the G.O.C. Division was at (Euilly, on the Aisne. 
about 3? miles almost due south of Cerny. The General Officers com- 
manding the artillery and the infantry of the Division had their command 
posts at Paissy, just on the reverse slope of the plateau, nearly two miles 
south by west of Ailles. 


SIGNS OF THE APPROACHING ATTACK. 


If we consider the attack of the 27th May as a strategical surprise 
for the French G.Q.G. and for the Allied High Command, we ought not 
to lose sight of the fact that the Chemin des Dames was only a very small 
part of the immense front that stretched from Nieuport on the North 
Sea to Belfort and the Swiss frontier; and up to the middle of May, 1918 





1 In the battle, the divisional reserve—3 battalions (active)—reinforced the 
territorials. 
Kk 2 
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there seemed to be little reason why it should be attacked more than any 
other sector. The French Staff, in fact, and very possibly that of the 
Generalissimo also, expected the Germans to continue their efforts 
against the British. It might even have been thought an unlikely sector 
for the enemy to choose, because of its presumed strength. It was certainly 
considered to be at least a quiet sector, or British divisions would hardly 
have been sent at this time to the French 6th Army for repose. 

With woods in full leaf, indeed, and with the precautions taken by 
the attacker, except the German offensive of 15th July, as to which 
former experience no doubt assisted the defender’s observation—no attack 
from either side could be foreseen; least of all Marshal Foch’s great 
counter-attack by the French roth and 6th Armies, which, on 18th July, 
marked definitely the turn of the tide. 

Fer the above reasons, the only intervention of the High Command 
possible before the 27th May was the posting of one division (the Ist) to 
the 6th Army on the 26th, which, of course, had no effect whatever on the 
action of the following day. 

Tactically, on the other hand, there was no surprise, and on the night 
of 26th-27th May the defenders were everywhere ready to receive the 
assault. By the middle of May suspicions had been aroused; but’ the 
delay in making prisoners at this critical time, from whom something 
definite might have been ascertained, was, to say the least of it, very unfor- 
tunate.” As early as 15th May, much activity was noticed in the enemy's 
lines ; strong detachments from the rear arriving about sunset. A system 
of telegraph lines seemed to have been developed on the La Bove heights 
and to the north of Neuville. On the 14th and 19th coup-de-mains were 
attempted, and on the 2oth ten hostile aeroplanes were observed over the 
French lines. 

In the enemy’s lines smoke screens were frequent. The enemy 
withdrew his sentries south of the Ailette, so that the French patrols 
were able to cross the river unmolested ; but they then came in contact 
with stronger bodies of infantry who retired, declining combat, as if their 
orders were on no account to allow men to be taken prisoners. 

Such being the state of affairs, on the 25th, General Duchéne (whom 
the potlus called the tigre militaire), in passing along the front, called Gen- 
eral Braquet (commanding the infantry of the 22nd Division) and said 
to him, “‘ Braquet, I must absolutely have some prisoners.” General 
Braquet was proceeding to explain that they had been trying every day 
without success, but his superior interrupted him with, ‘“‘ I must have them 
at once, this night,” and the extraordinary thing is that on the very same 
night, 25th-26th May, they were forthcoming. 

Such is sometimes the effect on subordinates of a resolute will. 

A patrol of the 62nd Regiment captured one German soldier, while 
a patrol of the 19th Regiment took an aspirant (officer-cadet).1_ Early 





1 The aspirant of French and German armies was in any case a soldier to whom 
a commission had been promised when he should be qualified and there was a 
vacancy. 
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on the 26th these two prisoners were conducted to the 11th Corps Head- 
quarters, and soon after noon to those of General Duchéne. 

It was then known that an offensive by several Army Corps would 
be delivered at daybreak on the following morning along the whole of 
the Aisne front, and by 4 p.m. all the divisions, both French and British, 
in the front line had been notified. 

Tactically, therefore, the 6th Army was prepared. But there was 
evidentiy no time before the blow would fall for General Pétain and 
Marshal Foch to intervene. 


THE ASSAULT. 


At 8 p.m. on the 26th May the defenders generally were ready to 
resist the attack. In the 22nd Division the units of the divisional reserve 
(3 battalions) were posted just behind the Position intermédiaire, each 
behind the regimental zone, a> follows :—118th at Vassogne, 62nd at 
Bourg-et-Comin and 19th at Moussy-su: Aisne. During the evening, the 
divisional artillery conducted a fire of counter-preparation. 

The late M. Abel Ferry? in his book declares that only the artillery 
of the 45th Division, west of Rheims, carried out in the most vigorous 
way possible this plan of preventing, or at least hindering, the enemy 
from making the necessary immediate preparations for the advance of 
his infantry. M. Bounoure insists, on the contrary, that in the 22nd 
Division at least this fire was carried out with the greatest intensity until 
the enemy opened his artillery preparation for the assault. But the 
guns employed were not powerful enough. Some French officers taken 
prisoners in the battle had an opportunity of seeing what damage their 
own artillery had done in the German lines. They noticed a good many 
enemy corpses, especially at crossways ; but nowhere sufficient destruction 
to paralyze, in any way, the attack. 

At midnight the 1st Parallel reported al] calm. 

Suddenly, at 1 a.m., began the expected cataract of fire, which went 
on for three hours. Almost at once, the position was filled with blinding 
gas and dust. Fire was chiefly concentrated on the topographical salients, 
which were to be the lines of advance, the line of reduits (créte géogra- 
phique) and position intermédiatre receiving attention from the enemy’s 
heaviest guns. 

The reverse of the position was also swept. It was here that the 
present writer’s medical adviser was taken prisoner. He was attached to 
a battalion of territorials and was attending to their wounded on the 
reverse slopes when he fel] into the enemy’s hands. Several very unpleas- 
ant months spent at Strasburg in East Prussia reduced him very consider- 
ably in weight before the next opportunity occurred of consulting him. 

At Moussy, the reserve battalion of the 19th Regiment lost an 





1M. Ferry lost his life from the enemy’s fire in the course of another 
inspection of the front as a delegate of the French Parliament. 
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entire section which had taken cover in a cellar that was subsequently 
penetrated by a heavy shell. 

As would appear to have been frequently the case elsewhere on similar 
occasions, telephonic communications suffered. By 2 p.m. battalions had 
to fight their battle practically isolated. The wireless apparatus at General 
Braquet’s command post was damaged five times, and while it was being 
mended for the sixth time, the operator was killed. Visual signalling 
was impossible owing to the dust and smoke. 

In the course of the bombardment the Germans seized an advanced 
post known as the Téton. It was part of the tactics of the assault to seize 
all advanced posts which otherwise might bring flanking fire on the columns 
of attack. Many of the French guns were destroyed or damaged, and 
some, having been in action for several hours before I a.m., appear to have 
been short of ammunition. In any case, according to M. Bounoure, 


when at 4 a.m., rockets from the Ist Parallel announced the enemy’s. 


advance, few guns of the 22nd Division could reply to this signalled 
demand for a defensive fire barrage. 

The German advance was preceded by a double barrage, or fire- 
curtain: one of 77 and 105 mm. shells, without gas, immediately in 
tront of the advancing infantry, and the other about 300 yards ahead of 
it, searching the position with 150 and 210 mm. shells. The distance 
between the two lessened as the attack advanced, these barrages becoming 
one and the same as soon as the plateau had been traversed. The assault- 
ing columns reached the plateau by the salients with such rapidity that 
the defenders of the trenches in the re-entrants were taken in reverse 
and flank by showers of grenades, when they were still expecting to be 
attacked in front. The German success, in fact, appears to have been 
due in great measure to these tactics: concentrated artillery preparation 
on the exposed trenches of the salients, followed by a concentrated infantry 
assault, the re-entrants being neglected till the salients had been carried. 

Where the heights narrow to a few yards, between the plateaux of the 
Casemates and Craonne, the British left, according to M. Bounoure, was 
overwhelmed and the right of the 22nd Division uncovered. The Téton 
advanced post (to the left front of Hurtebise Farm) had been taken at 
2 a.m., as already mentioned, by a German reconnaissance in force. The 
French right flank was thus menaced early in the battle; but two batta- 
lions of the 118th Regiment, under the Commandants Rio and Bontz, 
put up an obstinate and gallant resistance. The latter held Ailles till 
5 a.m., and the Rio battalion defended Hurtebise Farm till much later. 

These two battalions, in fact, maintained a sort of nucleus of resist- 
ance on this flank till 9 a.m., when they were apparently surrounded and 
the two commandants taken prisoners. The enemy are said to have been 
in the kitchens of the French 118th Regiment at Craonnelle as early as 
6 a.m., in which case, no doubt, the British left had been withdrawn from 
Craonne, an exposed position certain to be surrounded with the enemy 
at Craonnelle. 

It was in the centre of the 22nd Division, however, that the battle 
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went worse for the defenders ; for Courtecon and Bovelle having been lost 
the enemy was able to invade the plateau of the Chemin des Dames, 
especially by the hollow road leading from Bovelle. The colonel com- 
manding the regiment holding this part of the position (the 62nd) was 
made prisoner in his command post before he had learnt anything of the 
course of the fight, all his messengers having become casualties. The 19th 
Regiment on the left, having its right flank uncovered by the defeat of 
the 62nd, suffered much the same fate, its colonel (an exceptionally 
gallant officer, formerly in the cavalry, and possessing the Anglo-Saxon 
name of Taylor) being shot down on refusing to surrender. 

By 6 a.m., the battle, except on the extreme right, had drifted to 
the position intermédiaire, held as regards the 22nd Division by three 
battalions of territorials on a front of 8 miles, supported by the three 
regular battalions forming the Divisional Reserve. On the extreme right, 
the regular battalion of the 118th Regiment in reserve about Vassogne 
appears to have aided the efforts of Commandant Rio to stem the tide 
of invasion for several hours; but elsewhere one disaster followed another. 

North of Bourg-et-Comin, the commander of the reserve battalion 
of the 62nd Regiment was taken prisoner, together with his escort, while 
reconnoitring. His successor had to retire what remained of the battalion 
on Bourg-et-Comin to prevent it being surrounded. It crossed the Aisne 
subsequently with heavy loss, a most gallant rearguard detachment sacri- 
ficing itself for the safety of the rest. Lieutenant Cren, commanding a 
company, ordered his sub-lieutenant to retire it, saying, “ I shall remain 
here to protect your movement.”” His company thus crossed the Aisne 
at the cost of the life of its commander. At Moussy, the battalion of the . 
19th Regiment in divisional reserve, through some misunderstanding, 
waited until 7 a.m. before marching to occupy the position intermédtaire. 
The village was under artillery fire and the battalion lost heavily in 
forming up, the commander being among the killed. Upon approaching 
the position it was found that the enemy was already there. The battalion 
was thereupon retired over the Aisne by Ver, Courtonne and Bourg-et- 
Comin, its rearguard crossing, after an action, at Pont Arcy. 

On the left of the 22nd Division, the 218th Regiment of the 21st 
Division performed distinguished service and a notable feat, as it actually 
held a part of the line of Reduits for twenty hours. As no support was 
forthcoming, however, the moral result was counterbalanced by the loss of 
men and matériel. 

What became of the divisions in reserve (of the 6th Army) is not at 
all clear; but one at least, the 157th, would appear to have crossed the 
Aisne and to have become involved in the general débdcle. Possibly it 
was recalled in time. 

General Renouard (at one time on Marshal Joffre’s staff), who was 
in command of the 22nd Division, speaking on the telephone to General 
Braquet, commanding the infantry, at 10.40 p.m. on the 26th, stated that 
one division of the reserve of the 6th Army had its leading elements then 
north of the Aisne, and that behind it was coming another division. As 
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to this, M. Bounoure declares that at no time and no point did reserves 
give the least assistance to the 22nd Division, and they certainly do not 
appear to have been in position south of the river. 

The result of this confusion is well known; the enemy’s advance 
continued unchecked up to and even to the south of the Marne. But on 
this very account the enemy created the immensely deep poche which 
was one at least, if not the principal, cause of his undoing. 

Another contributory cause was the repulse of Von Below’s Army, 
on 15th July, by the French 4th Army, which success was directly due 
to the 2nd position being made the line of resistance, in accordance with 
General Pétain’s instructions. The Ist Position in this instance was 
manned merely by outposts and machine-gun detachments, posted, how- 
ever, so as to deceive the enemy and forbid too close reconnaissance. 

The complete success of these tactics on 15th July owed something, 
it is thought, to the reverse on the Chemin des Dames six weeks earlier ; 
for the German Staff, it may be assumed, reasoned from recent experience 
and thus fell the more easily into the trap laid for them by General 
Gouraud. Although the organisation of a false position in front of the 
main position was not altogether new in war, the issue of General 
Pétain’s Directive No. 4 would seem to have been the first time that this 
defensive tactic was organised as a system, the Chemin des Dames being, 
as already described, an exception to the rule—unfortunate indeed for 
the troops holding it, but, as we have seen, indirectly contributing to the 
final victory. 

In this undoubted fact, M. Bounoure and his comrades in arms, who 
survived the terrible ordeal of 27th May, 1918, may find consolation. 
Their forlorn effort was not in vain. 











BRUSA: ROMANCE AND A TRAGEDY. 


By RoGER MARTYN. 





THE Olympus of Brusa comes a very good second to the Olympus of 
Greece. There were low clouds hiding the first 6,000 feet as we approached, 
but the summit was in brilliant sunshine. A few white clouds to soften 
the lines completed the suggestion that a curtain had been drawn aside 
to give a peep of a world beyond the skies. 

We tied up alongside the jetty and had only about 100 yards to walk 
to the miniature train which the French run to Brusa. Although Brusa 
is only some twenty miles away, the train takes two hours to climb up 
and down the low foot-hills near the coast and to overcome all the obstacles 
in the plain beyond. On the sea side the hills are covered with those 
olive groves which make the Greeks all along the coast so prosperous. 
Once over the hill, the country is mostly Turk, with isolated Greek villages 
dotted about. 

Nearing our destination, we found that Olympus was of this world 
after all, but right at its feet was fairyland to perfection. A steep, 
rugged hillside, covered with oak scrub. A mass of rock dominecring 
the rich orchards in the plain below. On the rock, the hillside, and down 
to the tumble of fruit trees and poplars below, spreads the ancient city 
of Brusa. Massive old cypress trees with their dark green foliage, 
courtyards all green with their fruit trees making an apt setting to the 
dull red roofs of the houses; and, dotted about, like sparkling jewels, 
the white mosques and minarets for which Brusa is famous. With a 
bright sun reflected by the mosques, the contrasts of colour and shade were 
something never to be forgotten. On the outskirts of the city each hillock 
was crowned with its mosque and cypress trees, and over all loomed the 
great rock, once the stronghold of Hannibal, and for ten years besieged 
by Osman, the founder of the Turkish nation. 

The romance of the city and of its Ottoman dwellers has been painted 
inimitably by Pierre Loti, but when one sees the Turks loafing round the 
cafés one wonders if they are really thinking of anything except their rever- 
ence for repose! So much has been handed down to them by their more 
energetic forefathers, so much is given to them in the rich soil on which 
they live, yet they are quite content merely to preserve the signs of their 
former greatness and to take from the soil nothing more than the bare 
necessities of life. Here lived and died some of Turkey’s great leaders 
and conquerors, and here their memory has been preserved in gorgeous 
tombs still carefully tended. Prayer and thought in the mosques, war 
and conquest in the tombs, but progress and comfort nowhere. Squalid 
streets, mean and overcrowded houses, the dust of ages everywhere. 
This is all that the succeeding generations have to show. What a 
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wonderful country for an active nation! Acres and acres of rich land, 
much of it totally untilled, and none of it exploited to the full. A rare 
old city, in which the only good houses are the public buildings or the 
homes of Christians. 

Yet no doubt if the water power were utilised and the city brought 
up to date, many would regret the loss of one of the romantic spots 
of the world. 

As the city dissolves into darkness, Brusa exhibits yet another charm. 
A walk through the streets at night makes one all the more certain that 
one is in a beautiful, unpractical fairy city. The streets are mostly 
narrow and tortuous, with overhanging upper windows. Every house 
is obliged to show a light at night, and this generally takes the form of a 
tiny oil lamp swinging in the night breeze. A city illuminated for a 
carnival could not be decorated with better taste and less practical 
value. 

And now to this seat of ancient Turkey has come the Greek Army, 
seeking to protect their fellow countrymen, who have suffered so much 
during recent years, and who are still in the gravest danger in the interior. 
There are many Greek villages scattered over Western Asia Minor. 
Surrounded by Turks, the people have been forced to speak only the 
Turkish language, and to wear only Turkish dress. Yet they still retain 
their Christian religion and their national sentiments. Their isolated 
life has made them hardy and self-reliant, and their women are as ready 
as their men to take a gun to protect their property. Moreover, they 
are born traders, and their popularity with their less sharp Mussulman 
neighbours has not been enhanced by the hard bargains over the annual 
crops which they are in the habit of driving year by year for the Turks. 
As was perhaps inevitable, the two races have not remained entirely 
separate. From time to time, through many years, Greek women have 
been taken to marry Turks, and thus many Greeks have been absorbed 
into Islamism. An echo of the days when their forbears were taken from 
their Greek homes to become the mothers of Turks is still found in some 
villages entirely inhabited by Turks, where the women to this day make 
the sign of the cross on the bread before placing it in the oven 

The Hellenic Army is doing all in its power to protect the villages from 
the marauding bands which have been robbing and murdering under 
the guise of Kemalists, but many villages outside the Greek lines have 
been burned to the ground by these men, who are sometimes led by 
criminals whom the Kemalists have released from jail. Nor are the 
Greeks the only people who have cause for complaint, for’ the Greek 
Cliristians occasionally take the law into their own hands, and try to 
pay off old scores against their Turkish neighbours, while enjoying freedom 
under the Greek Army. In short, the feuds which have arisen out of the 
raids and counter-raids which have been carried on since July, 1920, 
have lett the country round Isnik Lake in a parlous state. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the lake, the devastation is complete, and outside 
the Greek zone of occupation hardly a village remains. In one district 
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the Nationalists, failing to induce the Turks to assist their movement, 
bombarded the villages, completely destroying one village and doing 
great damage to several others. When the Greek Army advanced along 
the shores of the lake, other villages seized the opportunity to revenge 
themselves on those neighbours who had robbed them of everything 
while they were in exile during the European War. 

Out of this chaos many Greeks and Armenians escaped from time 
to time, bringing across the line their tale of massacre and ill-treatment, 
and in the hope of saving some 400 Greeks who were said to be having 
great hardships in Isnik, a Greek force had advanced early in the month 
(October) to discover the truth, and, if necessary, to bring away the 
Christian inhabitants. 

To meet this force in Isnik meant a journey of about 40 miles from 
Brusa by car, horse and boat. A drive through Brusa is not a thing 
to be attempted hurriedly. The streets are filled with life of every kind. 
Slow-moving bullock carts from the interior, little donkeys bearing enor- 
mous loads and wandering as they please, men, women and children 
who never hear a motor horn until the car is on the top of them, dogs asleep 
in the middle of the road, hens and ducks everywhere, a babble of talk, 
accompanied by the hammer of metal workers, the twang of wool- 
teasers and a multitude of other sounds. 

Once outside the town the road passes through a big, open plain, 
where mulberry trees, vines and tobacco abound. Here and there 
is a little village near the road, and among the chestnut trees on the lower 
slopes of Olympus an occasional white minaret peeps out. 

On arriving at the point where the horses were waiting, the Greek 
artillery suddenly began firing at about 100 brigands who appeared 
on a hill just beyond their outposts. A few shots were more than enough, 
and the brigands retired hurriedly. We were then taken to the officer com- 
manding the sector, and found him sitting out in a shady grove of wainut 
trees, where we were told all the news of the front while we sipped coffee. 
(Everyone seems to adopt this pleasant Turkish habit of sipping coffee 
during a call, so making an excuse to prolong the visit.) Some brigands 
were brought up who had been caught the night before. They were 
reconnoitring for their party, who were going to burn down a neighbouring 
village. A short distance from us a group of Bashi-Bazouks (civilians) 
were waiting under the trees; a few weeks before, when the Grgek Army 
entered Brusa, their village near here had been burned down as a reprisal. 
The inhabitants had been able to get away with some of their property, 
and had crowded into the villages inside the Greek lines. Now that there 
was news of a move forward, about 30 of the men, big, sturdy looking 
fellows, wanted to go back and rebuild their homes. They were quite 
undismayed when they heard that no advance was to be undertaken 
in the direction of their village. All they asked for was a rifle a-piece, 
with which they were quite prepared to protect themselves against any 
brigands who might come their way. Among other things we learned of 
the discovery of four Armenians who had been killed with awful torture 
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just before a recent advance. But time was getting on. Dragging 
ourselves away, we climbed on our horses, and with many handshakes 
started on our way. 

The ride over the hills to the Askania Lake is beautiful and romantic, 
but the road in many places is in an appalling state. The hills, covered 
with low oak bushes, gradually close in upon it. In a little hollow is a 
deserted village. The stone bridge has been destroyed, and one has 
to scramble into the stream and out again. Some of the houses have 
been burned down, and the woodwork dragged into the road. This 
had been the heart of the brigand country, and our escort of four cavalry- 
men was very comforting. That burned village was our first sight of 
brigandage. After this the road began to climb steadily, the stream 
getting further and further below, the hillsides steeper and steeper, 
and the country wilder and more rugged with every mile. We crawled 
over the remains of a road with a precipice above us and another below us. 
Then suddenly came a break in the hills, and away below lay a blue 
haze of plain, and six miles of water stretching away to hills on the far 
side of the Askania Lake. The mountains press close up to the south 
shore of the lake, and many villages have esconced themselves amid 
dangerous surroundings. Here we found the charred remains of three 
such, which the war had destroyed. The inhabitants were still there, 
crowded under the few remaining roofs, and in the daytime cooking in 
their own kitchens, where the wall with the fireplace chanced to be standing. 
One big Armenian village had successfully defended itself against several 
recent attacks, and was the only one in the area now remaining complete. 
All the villages had their sentries out at night, and one Turk village, 
which lay nearest to the Kemalist front, had an outpost line which it 
occupied night and day. It had had many scraps with the Nationalists, 
but in spite of an occasional bombardment had held its own. 

Arrived on the shores of the lake, we learned that Isnik had been 
occupied without much difficulty, but that nearly all the population 
had fled. We also heard rumours of a massacre of all the Christians. 

Meanwhile the Greek Metropolitan of Nicea had arrived with a 
following, including a photographer, who we found, to our great disgust, 
had brought his small son, aged eight, along with him. The Metropolitan 
is an old man, well past his three score years and ten, but he showed the 


most wonderful hardiness and power of endurance throughout the trip. - 


We all crowded into a little sailing boat, and with the aid of a west wind 
were able to run straight for Isnik, a distance of Ig miles. Several of us 
took turns at the rowing, but our best efforts could not get us there 
under five hours, and we arrived in the dark, finding the foreshore of the 
town with difficulty. The floor of the verandah in the former Kemalist 
headquarters made a very comfortable bed, and next morning—after 
an early morning bathe in the lake—we set off to see all that the Turks 
had done. 

In walking through an eastern town, one is accustomed to see faces 
peering out of windows all along the street, and to feel that behind every 
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grating there are eyes to watch everyone who passes. But here, as we 
walked through the town, the only people to be seen were the Greek patrols, 
marching about to prevent looting and destruction. Every house was 
deserted and showed signs of hurried departure. Boxes and drawers 
were lying open with the contents scattered on the floor. Articles dropped 
on the stairs, betraying a frantic attempt to take away more than could 
be carried. Pots and pans in disorder, as if a rapid selection had been 
made. In the middle of the town a block of Greek houses had been burned 
out. All the Greek shops were looted clean, and the woodwork and win- 
dows smashed. Deserted and silent as it was, the atmosphere seemed 
suitable for a visit to this, the ancient Nicea, famed through many 
centuries. 

It was with great sadness that the Metropolitan guided us to the 
old Greek church, near where the historic Council of Nicea assembled 
in 325, and showed us all the harm that had been done. The Turks 
had simply pillaged and destroyed everything that occurred to them to be 
worth damaging. Coffers were overturned and emptied; the pulpit, 
part of the screen, and much other woodwork smashed. Two tombs 
had been opened and anything to be found there looted. The face of the 
Christ had been erased from all the pictures and one stone column had 
been wrenched up and overturned. Many of the pictures showed bullet 
marks upon them. Yet the old mosaics were hardly damaged—their 
escape due, probably, to the ignorance of the Turks. All this destruction 
had been done after the Christians had been got rid of, and now we were 
to be told the awful story of the 27th August, 1920. 

For some reason best known to himself, this was given to us by a 
Turk of the town, who came to the Greek headquarters and announced 
that the Greek inhabitants had not been exiled from Isnik, but had been 
done to death by the Turks. He told us how one day in August a priest 
of Islam had appeared at Isnik and told the inhabitants quite simply 
that the Christians must be killed. Hitherto Christians and Mussulmans 
had lived together in comparative peace. But the Mussulman is accus- 
tomed to let the Headman of the village do all his thinking for him. 
Therefore when a “ holy man ”’ arrives and tells the villagers what they 
must do and not do, it is not for them to argue or to oppose their instincts 
to his preaching. If he tells them that black is white, they realise at once 
that all their lives they have lived under a delusion and must readjust 
their ideas at once. And so when the great man came along and gave 
his orders, they did not hesitate to turn on the people who had been 
their neighbours all their lives. On the night of the 27th of August, 
a day specially celebrated in the Greek Church, all the Christians and 
some Jews were ordered to assemble near the old church and to march 
out to the distant town of Lefke. No baggage was allowed them and 
no luxuries. Once collected they were marched out along the main 
street and through the great gate—which still retains unspoiled the 
massive grandeur of the ancient Nicea. Passing out of the deep shadows 
of the great wails they went on their way to Lefke along the road they 
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had so often trod to carry their wares to the countryside. But once 
clear of the town their escort diverted them from the road and took 
them through the orchards of mulberry trees where they had worked 
from childhood’s days. On through weil tended vineyards till they began 
to climb the hills and reach the bare, uncultivated country. Then at 
last they realised that they were not being merely led into exile, but to 
something far worse. Women turned white and began to cry; children, 
understanding nothing, wept in sympathy with their parents; men grew 
sullen. Finally they reached a little level place with a cave in front of it, 
and here the tragedy was enacted. Even if one’s imagination could 
rise to the scene, one would not wish to describe it. When we came up 
there it was 40 days since the massacre had taken place. Lying on the 
slope up to the cave were the corpses of two men without hands or feet. 
A little further on was the cave’s black mouth. We climbed on to 
a Jedge and peered in. There was a heaped mass of humanity. Trench 
warfare in France has inured one to sights which before the Great War 
one could not have faced, and it was only with this experience behind 
us that we were able to examine the scene in detail. Here, on the slope 
of the hill, 400 men, women and children had been killed with knife 
and bullet. One by one the bodies were hurled into the cave, and when 
the full toll was taken the front of the cave was filled with straw, petrol 
was thrown in, and the whole set on fire. Some even of the unfortunate 
wretches survived until the petrol was ignited. Four hundred, in a cave 
30 feet by 20 feet and about 15 feet high. It was not surprising that in 
this confined space the remains of only about a hundred were visible on 
the surface. And what awful signs of suffering and torture some of the 
faces bore! Twenty or thirty had been able, in the confusion, to escape 
into the fields below; but they had been rounded up and done to death, 
and in the vineyards were discovered the holes that had been dug to 
crowd in the bodies and cover them up from public view. 

What does this hideous scene not indicate of the Turk mentality ? 
Temporarily shorn of all his oriental polish and restraint, safe from 
physical danger, incited by his priest, he is capable of becoming a devil 
incarnate. 

And so here lie the last remains of the Greeks of ancient Nicea. 

Their tomb overlooks as beautiful a scene as could be found the wide 
world over. The fields of olives with their own wonderful green, the 
vines, tobacco and many fruit trees growing on the gentle slopes down 
to the Isnik Lake, The vast expanse of calm blue water with the hills 
crowding down to peer at their own reflections. And Isnik, its magnificent 
gateways with their inscriptions of long ago, its church, its relics of former 
glories, its green minaret and its ancient double walls surrounding the 
city and reflected in the lake. As we gazed on this view, fascinated, 
black clouds were rolling up and a heavy storm was brewing. 

We went back to the town awed and silent, and for many a day the 
horrors of that cave remained a vivid memory. Even as we left, a 
man came up who had been away from his home for many months. He 
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returned to find wife, children and all his relatives buried in that cave of 
horror. 

Meanwhile, all the Turkish men, women and children who were found 
when the city was occupied had been locked up under the protection 
of a guard, the Greek authorities knowing well that it might go hard 
with these when the soldiers learned of the massacre. Indeed, by the 
evening many fires had already broken out among the houses, started in 
revenge by neighbouring villagers or by some of the soldiers. Next 
morning, being the day when the Greek Army proposed to withdraw, 
these remaining Turks were led out of their detention house under an 
armed escort, to be collected in an open field. As they filed out, many 
of them saw their own houses in flames, and knowing well the details 
of the August crime, they must have felt the horror of it grow upon them, 
and expected with a fair degree of certainty that they were now about 
to meet the same fate. We, too, as we watched them pass along in the 
drenching rain, found ourselves picturing that dreadful day of 27th August, 
and the behaviour of those condemned to die. It was not a pleasant scene, 
and no matter how often they were reassured the Turks could not believe 
that they were not themselves about to be massacred. When the rear 
guard was given orders to withdraw, the prisoners were led outside the 
Lefke gate, and as the last of the troops came through they were let free 
to do as they wished. The relief was too much for some of the women, 
who burst into hysterics, but throughout the men retained their oriental 
calm. 

A month later the army came back und completed the destruction 
of tie city, which was only very partially carried out on their first visit 
Now not a house remains. Not a sign is left of recent habitation or 
recent prosperity, and Isnik returns once more to its ancient ruins. 
The old walls and the old remains of buildings, relics of former days, have 
come to their own again. Turk has destroyed Greek and Greek has 
destroyed Turk. Only away in distant villages, under borrowed shelter, 
the Turks of Isnik will remember that their lives were spared them in 
spite of all they had done. 

And perhaps that is their greater punishment. 
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MILITARY ESPIONAGE IN AUSTRIA. 





(A Summary of an Article by General Klembovsky in No. 4 of the 
Historical Military Review published at Moscow in 1920.) 





].—GENERAL NOTIONS OF MILITARY ESPIONAGE AMONGST THE 
CONTENDING POWERS. 


THE Powers who took part in the world war, all recognized the following 
three principles :— 
(1) Necessity of methodical organization of espionage in peace time. 


(2) In war time, the necessity of espionage on the front and flanks 
of the enemy to supplement military intelligence, especially in 
the case of trench warfare, and as the only means of obtaining 
information ve his back areas and battle preparations. 


(3) Necessity of counter-espionage; studying the enemy’s espionage 

organization and capturing his spies. 

Germany was the first to organize military espionage on a wide 
and systematic basis, towards the middle of the last century. The 
experience of the wars of 1866 and 1870-71 enabled her to enlarge and 
improve her organization, and at the outbreak of the war it was a model. 

Austria also took great pains to improve her system of espionage; 
and France, after her experience of 1870-71, tried to keep pace with 
Germany and Austria. 

Russia was the worst off in this respect. She was quite unprepared 
for espionage when the war began. Her secret agents were untrained, 
her intelligence without system or skill, her leaders without energy. 
The first attempt to bring system into military espionage was made by 
the War Ministry in 1895, when schemes were called for, and the money 
available stated. The sums mentioned, however, showed that nothing 
serious could be attempted. It was introduced only because it was the 
correct thing to have such an organization, but it was not treated 


seriously. 


In 1915, the commander of the 7th Army pointed out to the 


authorities that military intelligence was not given sufficient considera- 
tion and too little money was allotted for it. For the next two months 
the sums spent were two or three times as large as before, but there 
was no improvement in results. Spies were paid large sums, but they 
were men engaged haphazard and not qualified for the work ; they 
received the money in advance and disappeared. 

Counter-espionage was a little better. There was a long list of 
Austrian spies, and a great many were caught (e.g., in one year eight were 
arrested in the XVIth Corps, of whom seven were found guilty and shot). 
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II.—AUSTRIAN ORGANS OF ESPIONAGE. 


The “ Information Bureau of the Imperial and Royal Staff” in 
Vienna was the highest organ for the organisation of espionage, for 
recruiting and training of spies, and for co-ordination of reports 
received. 

The Secondary bureaus and sections had each some special task. 
Each had a chief, an officer, with five or six assistants, also mostly 
officers, and a number of agents. 

The agents served the Government for long periods, were personally 
known, and enjoyed great confidence. Experience increased their powers 
of observation and skill. They had to carry out espionage themselves 
and to recruit and control minor spies. Some lived in Austria and 
travelled to Russia as necessity arose, others resided in Rumania or 
Russia. Some agents disposed of separate groups of spies and dispatched 
them to Russia of their own accord. 

The main bureaus were at :— 

(x) CzERNOvITz, under Colonel Fischer, who had the main direction 
of espionage in Russia in his hands. Apart from ordinary 
gathering of information, this bureau carried on political pro- 
paganda in favour of Germany and Austria and against Russia ; 
on the outbreak of war it had to damage the main Russian 
railway lines (for instance, the destruction of the railway bridge 
near SHMERINKA was prepared) and carry out propaganda 
amongst the Russian soldiers to desert to Rumania. 

(2) Lvov, also dealing with Russia. 

(3) BUKAREST; where the Rumanian police registered over 700 
German and Austrian spies. 

(4) ORsHovo; dealing with Serbia, Rumania and part of the Black 
Sea. 


There were also special espionage departments attached to the 
staffs of Armies, Corps, and sometimes even Divisions. 


II].—CouNTER-ESPIONAGE BUREAUS. 


There were five directed against Russia; situated along the frontier. 
Their chiefs were civilians. 


IV.—ScHOOLS FOR ESPIONAGE. 


There were three such schools at Vienna, Cracow and Kaschau. 
During the war they recruited for these schools people living in 
the territories occupied by Russia. Recruits were obtained either by 
agents or by private advertisements, and were drawn from all classes 
and professions. The course lasted 8-10 days for an ordinary spy and 
2-3 weeks for an agent. The pupils were taught the details of the 
L1 VOL. LXVII. 
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Russian Army, their duties, and the various ways to work. After 
passing an examination, they were dispatched either straight to Russia 
with definite tasks, under the disguise of exiles, refugees or escaped 
prisoners, or else to the staffs of armies. 


V.—METHODS ADOPTED BY SPIES AND AGENTS. 


Spies entering the zone occupied by Russian Armies were supplied 
with “‘ Passierscheine,’”’ which were taken away when crossing the 
Austrian outposts. For returning they had other passes, printed on 
very thin paper so that they could be easily hidden. Sometimes, instead 
of giving such passes the letters “ S.H.C.” were printed on the lining of 
the left-side pocket or on a Russian bank-note. 

In places where it was difficult for spies to pass through our guards, 
they made them run in our direction and fired after them. 

False passports and refugees passes were plentiful, as they had been 
stolen in Lvov from the Main District Charity Committee. More 
important agents received forged French, English or American passports. 

Agents sent to neutral States received cuff buttons with a relief 
picture of William and Franz Joseph on each, and received all assistance 
on showing such buttons to Consulates and Embassies. 

Most of the lesser spies pretended, when staying in Russia or in the 
neighbourhood of our Armies, to be fugitives or deserters; others kept 
small shops; the important agents passed as merchants. 

General Pflanzer’s staff had a detachment of spies who dressed up 
as invalids and old men and went round begging. 

Often they employed boys of 15 or 16, who found out what our 
officers and soldiers were saying; damaged telephone wires; joined up 
as volunteers and thus found out the information required; stole 
documents, and so on. 

Propaganda to persuade our soldiers to desert was conducted by 
four girl students of the Lvov University. 

Political propaganda was done by emigrants from the Ukraine, 
who organised an “ Association for Freeing the Ukraine,” which was 
subsidised by the Austrian Government. 

Information obtained was delivered by agents or special postmen 
to the Austrian troops, to be forwarded to the bureaus, or to appointed 
places. Pigeons were also employed. 

The schools recommended to their pupils to keep everything, if 
possible, in their heads; if not possible, then to make notes in cipher. 


VI.—SuMS ALLOTTED FOR ESPIONAGE. 


There is no data ve this. It seems, however, that the Austrians 
were not very liberal. Spies sent to Russia got only 80-150 roubles in 
advance for their expenses. For blowing up the bridge near Shmerinka 
which was very important, 25,000 roubles were offered. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN PALESTINE FROM THE 
ENEMY’S SIDE. 





The following narrative of the fighting in Palestine from the outbreak 
of war to the end of 1917 is from the pen of Col. Baron Kress von 
Kressenstein, the German Chief of Staff and later commander of the 
Turkish Eighth Army. It appeared in a volume ‘“‘ Between Caucasus and 
Sinai,’”’ published by the Bund der Asienkaémpfer at Berlin. This article 
gives in conjunction with Liman von Sanders’s book a complete record 
of the Palestine Campaign from the German standpoint. 





THE First EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SUEZ CANAL. 


IMMEDIATELY on the declaration of mobilisation (2nd August, 1914) 
Turkish G.H.Q., who were fully alive to the vital importance to England 
of the Suez Canal and the disastrous effects from her point of view of 
any stoppage of traffic through it, ordered Zekki Pasha, then G.O.C. 
Fourth Army of Damascus, to prepare an offensive against it. Later, 
when Djemal Pasha, “the elder,”’ then Minister of Marine, assumed com- 
mand in Palestine and Syria, the scope of the expedition was enlarged, 
and it was given out that the intention was to free Egypt from the yoke 
of the unbeliever. In view of the difficulties to be overcome, Djemal 
Pasha, “the younger,” G.O.C. VIII. Corps, was entrusted with the final 
preparations for the advance. Col. Kress von Kressenstein and five 
other German officers of the Military Mission were sent to assist him. 

On 30th November, 1914, Turkey entered the war. British warships 
shelled Akaba Haifa and Alexandretta and appeared off Beirut, and 
a small Bedouin detachment in Turkish service occupied El Arish, which 
had been evacuated by the British, as had all their other advanced posts 
in the Sinai desert. Djemal Pasha, “the elder,” now took over his new 
command, with Col. von Frankenberg Proschlitz as his Chief of Staff, 
and the preparations for the offensive were vigorously pressed forward. 
About 15th January a force of 20,000 men, with one howitzer and nine 
field batteries, commenced its advance from Beersheba towards the 
Suez Canal. 

Great difficulties were met with in the march through the desert— 
lack of water, absence of roads and cultivation, irregularity and impassable 
nature of the sandy soil, intersected as it was by deep, steepsided torrent- 
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beds. The Bedouin guides, however, served the Turks well, and the 
advance was carried out without the loss of a man or a beast as far as 
the Canal line. The main column proceeded by way of Ibni towards 
Ismailia, escorted on either side by flank detachments moving by El Arish 
on Kantara and by Kalat el Nakhl on Suez. The march lasted ten days 
and was disturbed only by a few bombs from British aeroplanes, which the 
Turks, owing to lack of aeroplanes or anti-aircraft guns, were unable to 
beat off. 

Djemal Pasha, on arriving at the Canal, found that the hoped-for 
insurrection of the Egyptian Nationalists had not taken place ; he expected, 
however, to be able to throw troops across the Canal and damage it 
considerably before retiring. The attack was delivered on the evening 
of 2nd February between the Timsah and Great Bitter Lakes at Tusum 
and Serapeum. A sandstorm delayed the movement of the troops, who 
were insufficiently trained and disciplined for their difficult task; the 
Arab units chosen to make the attempt went over in large numbers to 
the enemy, who confined himself solely to the passive defence of his 
positions, and did not follow up the Turkish retreat, which took place 
only under cover of night. The howitzer batteries forced an English 
cruiser which approached the scene of action from the Bitter Lake to 
retire, and repulsed a partial British counter-attack against the Turkish 
left flank. The retreat was carried out in good order. The losses were 
as follows :— 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 











Officers - - 14 15 15 44 
Other ranks’ - 178 366 712 1,256 
192 381 727 1,300 





The effect of this offensive, though it had failed to secure material 
results, was to increase the British anxiety for the security of Egypt, and 
hold fast in that country a large number of their troops. The Turkish 
main body returned to Palestine ; Col. Kress, with three battalions, two 
mountain batteries and a camel squadron, remained in the Sinai peninsula 
and carried out a number of raids and minor operations which considerably 
disturbed traffic through the Canal. However, in the summer of 1915 
the detachment was drawn back, as most of the troops of the Fourth 
Army had been sent to Constantinople for use in Gallipoli. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A SECOND OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE CANAL. 


In the autumn of 1914 the railhead of the Afule—Jerusalem railway 
was advanced to Sileh, a day’s march north-west of Nablus, thus leaving 
a distance of 275 miles thence to the Canal to be traversed by camel 
transport. The Fourth Army drew its supplies partly from Aleppo and 
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Damascus, partly from Constantinople over the Taurus and Amanus 
mountains by a road which was only made passable for motor transport 
in 1916. Moreover, a transhipment from normal to narrow gauge 
railway had to be made at Rayak. Hence from the first day of the war 
to the last, the lines of communication worked badly, and to this must 
largely be attributed the series of disasters which befell the Turks in 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and the Hedjaz. 

Djemal Pasha, in December, 1914, entrusted the construction of the 
railway southwards from Sileh to Meissner Pasha, who by November, 1915, 
had pushed railhead to Beersheba, and by May, 1916, to El Auja. 
Djemal, despite Col. Kress’s protests against advancing railhead further 
westwards until the existing line had been solidly constructed and its 
service rendered more efficient, decided to push on with the construction 
in the direction of Kosseima; at the same time a motor road was built 
from Hebron by way of Beersheba, Kosseima and Hassana to Khabra, 
and careful provision made for water supply, telegraph, and hospital 
services and depéts along the whole length of the lines of communication. 

The High Command now resolved, at Djemal Pasha’s suggestion, to 
prepare a new offensive against the Suez Canal for the spring of 1916. 
The idea was not to cross the Canal, but to take up a position east of it 
near Kantara, so as to block all traffic through it for some time. The 
forces available for this purpose, under command of Col. Kress, com- 
prised the IIIrd Turkish Division (Col. Reffed Bey), a Camel Regiment 
(Lt.-Col. Bischof), the German Pasha I Formations (Flight Detachment 
300, cadres of eight machine gun companies, four 15 cm. howitzers, two 
10 cm. guns, two 21 cm. mortars, four anti-aircraft sections, two trench 
mortar companies, one signal detachment, some M.T. columns, and two 
field hospitals) with two Austro-Hungarian mountain batteries, some 
16,000 men in all. 

The whole of the Pasha I formations were, however, delayed on 
the lines of communication, and had not arrived by 1st July, when the 
advance started. 

At the end of 1915 Lord Kitchener resolved to carry out a strong 
offensive against Palestine—undoubtedly the best manner of defending 
Egypt, but one which involved the withdrawal of large forces from the 
European theatre of war. Strong defensive lines were constructed in 
the desert some five to ten miles east of the Canal from Port Said and 
the Gulf of Suez, and in March, 1916, the Turks received information that 
a railway was being constructed from Kantara to Katia. A reconnais- 
sance in force carried out by two battalions, an Arab camel corps and 
one-and-a-half batteries against Katia and Dueidar led to the capture of 
an English cavalry regiment and half an engineer company, and to the 
confirmation of the reports received. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST ROMANI. 


The force, which was only able to start in the middle of July, 
encountered the enemy in a strongly fortified position near Romani on 
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2nd August. An attempt was made to throw him back over the Canal 
by means of an attack against his flank and rear by the main Turkish 
column, combined with a holding attack in his front. Good progress was 
at first made, but late in the day the main attacking force was taken in 
flank by a British cavalry division and lost so heavily that it was decided 
to break off the action and fall back. The retreat was effected in good 
order, by way of Bir el Abd to El Arish, despite pursuit by strong bodies 
of hostile cavalry. In face of the steady hostile advance along the coast, 
however, the Turkish army could not hope to remain there for long, 
and early in June, 1917, it fell back into Palestine, leaving posts at 
Magdebbe and Rafa. Col. Kress would have preferred to evacuate the 
desert zone altogether, but Djemal, on pclitical grounds, decided to keep 
these two garrisons there, and both shortly after were surrounded and 
captured by hostile mounted troops. 


By March, 1917, the enemy railhead had been pushed to Rafa. 
Col. Kress now advised that the Turkish forces, which had been recently 
augmented by the XVIth Division and two cavalry regiments, should 
concentrate in the strong position of Shellal on the edge of the desert, 
and asked for further reinforcements from Constantinople to assist in 
the defence; but these failing to arrive in time, the retirement had 
perforce to be continued. The army at this period was much weakened 
by sickness and desertion, and its mobility hampered by loss and sickness 
among the transport animals. Preparations were now made to meet 
an eventual hostile attack either on Gaza, which was occupied by a 
detachment of two battalions and two batteries, or on Beersheba, which 
was held by a cavalry brigade and one infantry regiment of the main 
body of the army; the XVIth Division held a position at Tel Sheria 
between these two towns with the IIIrd Division at Jemame in reserve 
behind. 


First BATTLE OF GAZA. 


Indications were received early in March, 1916, of an advance 
against Gaza, the garrison of which was at once reinforced by a regiment 
of the XVIth Division, two Austrian howitzer batteries and the German 
ro cm. battery. The LIIIrd Division, which had been sent up from 
Constantinople, but held back at Jaffa to deal with an expected hostile 
landing there, was also ordered up to Gaza. 


At 9 a.m. on 26th March, an aviator reported to Army Headquarters 
that the British were advancing on Gaza with two infantry divisions, and 
with three cavalry divisions, assisted by armoured cars, against the front 
Gaza-Tel Sheria. Shortly afterwards the commandant of Gaza, Major 
Tiller, sent a wireless message that he was being attacked from three 
sides. He was ordered to hold on at all costs; the leading regiment of the 
LIiIIrd Division was hurried forward to his assistance; and the IIJIrd 
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and XVIth Divisions and the Beersheba group were directed against the 
flank and rear of the attacking enemy, their general objective being the 
line of the Gaza-Khan Vunus road. None of these troops, however, 
succeeded in exercising any decisive influence on the course of the battle 
on the 26th; their advance was delayed by a late start and by the British 
flank guards, and by nightfall they had covered less than half the distance 
to their objectives. Meanwhile, after fierce fighting and heavy losses, 
the British had secured a footing in the suburbs of Gaza, and compelled 
the dismantling of the wireless station, thus cutting the garrison off from 
all communication with the outside world. Next day, however, finding 
themselves menaced in flank and rear, their assailants broke off the attack 
and set to work to dig in; the XVIth Division succeeded in reaching the 
line of the Wadi Gaza south-east of the town, but despite the wish of 
Col. Kress, Djemal Pasha refused to undertake a general attack. 


The English losses in this battle amounted to some 4,000 men, 
besides several hundred prisoners and much material ; those of the Turks 
were as follows :— 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 














Officers - - 10 12 14 36 
Other ranks” - 276 744 371 1,391 
Total - - 286 756 3 385 1,427 





After the battle the I]Ird Division remained in Gaza, the XVIth 
returned to Tel Sheria, and the LIIIrd Division with the LXXIXth 
Regiment formed an independent group between these two divisions. 


SECOND BATTLE OF GAZA. 


On 19th April the enemy, who had been reinforced by a fresh division, 
commenced an attack against the front held by the IIIrd and LIIIrd 
Divisions. In the coast sector they gained possession of some of our 
positions, from which our counter-stroke did not avail to drive them ; but 
they were repulsed in the centre and on the right, where the main effort 
was made, and where tanks were co-operating ; the ground gained in the 
first rush was retaken by the LIIIrd Division, with heavy losses for the 
assailants. The tanks did little to justify their reputation. The efforts 
of the hostile cavalry, on the right flank, to work round in rear of our 
positions also led to nothing. The English lost in this one day’s fighting 
over 10,000 men, and had little to show as a reward for these heavy 
casualties. Those of the Turks were trifling. Our weakness and exhaus- 


tion of the defending troops and the shortage of munitions and supplies 
made a counter-offensive on a large sector out of the question, and the 
enemy effected his withdrawal to his old positions unmolested. 
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TRENCH WARFARE ON THE GAZA FRONT. 


The Palestine front now settled down to the comparative peace of 
trench warfare. The Turks held a general line from the coast north-west 
of Gaza, south and south-east of that town, along the Gaza—Beersheba 
road, west and south of Tel Sheria, with Beersheba as a detached flank 
post. The British line, which in its western portion closely faced that 
of the Turks, diverged from it at Marshrafe, south of Gaza, and ran thence 
along the Wadi Shellal to Tel el Fari. 

The Turkish position comprised several trench lines with switches 
and communication trenches, and in the dunes consisted of sandbag 
breastworks, without dug outs. Elsewhere, and especially around 
Beersheba, concrete shelters were constructed. The wire entanglements 
were poor owing to lack of material. During the summer of 1916 a 
second position was started north of Gaza, and a series of strong points 
east of Tel Sheria; a single line railway was built from El Tineb to Huj, 
and a number of wells were sunk behind the front. 

There were no serious hostilities on either side during this period. 
The English artillery fire, owing to their plentiful munition supply, was 
more sustained and effective than that of the Turks, and caused the 
latter casualties amounting on an average to 500a month. Aerial activity 
was also quiet, and Flight Detachment 300 at first secured and main- 
tained complete command of the air, accounting for 18 hostile machines 
without losing one of its own up to the late autumn of 1917, when 
the arrival of numbers of new British machines secured them the air 
superiority. 

During April and May, 1917, the VIIth and LIVth Divisions—much 
reduced in strength by sickness and desertion em route—and an Austrian 
Io cm. battery reached the Palestine front from Constantinople. The 
LIVth Division relieved the LIIIrd in the centre, the latter proceeding 
to Gaza to form with the IIIrd Division the XXIInd Corps. The VIIth 
Division remained in reserve. In August the XXVIth Division, and in 
September the XXIVth Division arrived, the former being put into 
line in the centre between the LIVth and XVIth Divisions. This division 
also was very weak, one of its regiments numbering, for example, only 
498 rifles. At this period the army was losing in sick and wounded 
3,000 to 4,000 men per month, and about 25 per cent. of its strength— 
10,000 men—were always in hospital. 

This lack of men prevented the frequent reliefs of divisions so neces- 
sary for rest and training of the troops; the inefficiency of the railway 
service on the lines of communication resulted in a constant shortage of 
supplies, and the only sound measure which could have relieved this 
situation—a withdrawal of the Turkish forces from the Hedjaz—was 
excluded on political grounds. At this time Col. Kress believed, and 
reported to his superiors, that a British offensive might take place at 
any time, and that in view of his numerical inferiority his only wise 
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course would be to shorten his front by bringing back his left into the 
hills north of Beersheba. His warnings were disregarded, and this 
proposed retirement vetoed. Early in August, 1917, he suggested the 
possibility of an attack on the British salient at Marshrafe with the idea 
of forestalling the hostile offensive, and prepared plans for this operation ; 
but he was not allowed to carry it out. G.H.Q. at Constantinople pre- 
ferred a scheme of their own, aimed at throwing the British into the sea 
by a push against their right flank, but neither the troops nor the material 
necessary for this plan were available; so it also had to be given up. It 
was finally decided by Gen. Von Falkenhayn, the new German adviser to 
Turkish G.H.Q., that an offensive should be set on foot against Bagdad, 
and this at a time when the Anatolian railway could not ensure the effective 
maintenance even of the weak Turkish forces in Palestine, Mesopotamia 
and the Hedjaz! Indeed, by this date the Turkish Army, which had 
within the last decade passed through a revolution and three disastrous 
campaigns, and was neither trained nor equipped in a manner suited to 
modern warfare, was utterly unfit for any serious offensive operations ; 
those who best knew its true state were amazed that it had succeeded 
in maintaining itself without serious disaster for close on three years of 
intensive fighting. 

Early in September Falkenhayn realised that the Palestine front 
was in a precarious position and that until it was secured any ideas 
of an attack in Mesopotamia must be deferred. Accordingly a large 
scale offensive was projected with the idea of driving the British out of 
Palestine back into the desert. On 28th September the Eighth Army 
came under the command of Falkenhayn, now at the head of Army 
Group F. The first effect of this was considerable friction between 
the energetic and experienced Djemal Pasha, who was left in command 
of the forces on the Mediterranean coast and in the Hedjaz, and the 
new Group Leader, who controlled the Palestine and Mesopotamian 
fronts, and this disastrous state of affairs ended only with Djemal’s 
recall to Constantinople in June, 1918. 


Falkenhayn collected the main body of his force destined for the 
new offensive around Aleppo, preparatory to an advance southwards. 
Some of them arrived at the front shortly before the renewal of the 
British advance forestalled Falkenhayn while in the middle of his 
preparations; and others during the third Battle of Gaza. The greater 
part, however, only got up when the Turkish Army had completed its 
retirement to the north of Jaffa and Jerusalem. 


THIRD BATTLE OF GAZA. 


On 26th October, 1917, the English, whose railhead was now at 
Khasif, pushed forward cavalry against Beersheba. A Turkish detachment 
sent out south-westward from Tel Sheria to prevent further work on the 
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railway was compelled to retire on the 27th, and a force of six battalions, 
four batteries and three squadrons was dispatched to reinforce the 
garrison of Beersheba. On this same day the enemy began to sap out 
from his lines near Gaza, which was heavily shelled from the sea on the 
30th. The third battle of Gaza had begun, 140,000 British rifles were 
moving to the attack against 23,000 Turks. 


The G.O.C. VIIIth Army expected a British landing in his rear 
near Askalon, but early on 31st October two infantry and three cavalry 
divisions assailed Beersheba from west and south and east; an Arab 
regiment holding the south-west sector of the defences fled without firing 
a shot, but the gap was fortunately filled in time. In the evening a 
cavalry brigade managed to burst through the southern defences, 
and occupied the town, all reserves at the disposal of the Turkish 
Commander, Ismed Bey, being exhausted, The Turks lost heavily, 
I3 guns and 2,000 men falling into the enemy’s hands; the remaining 
infantry fell back to Tel Sheria, the cavalry retired northwards into the 
hills. 


Army Group F, on hearing of the opening of the battle, ordered that 
the G.O.C. VIIth Turkish Army, Fevzi Pasha, should assume control of 
the eastern portion of the front as far as Tel Sheria (inclusive) and Col. 
Kress, G.O.C. VIIIth Army, of the remainder. This measure was highly 
injudicious, for the former leader, having only just arrived at the front, 
knew nothing of the troops or the country, and, moreover, had no direct 
communication with the VIIIth Army on his right. At the same time 
the Army Group directed that Beersheba was to be retaken either by 
the forces of the VIIth Army or, failing that, by those of the VIIIth. 
The order proved impossible of execution, though the XVIth Division 
was assembled at Tel Sheria in case the Group insisted on something 
being done. 


On the nights of 1st, 2nd and 3rd November the first line of trenches 
in front of Gaza was attacked and carried, together with part of the 
main position. Reffed Bey asked for reinforcements, and was given two 
regiments. During the period from Ist to 3rd November the enemy’s 
repeated attacks against the left of the Turkish line in the hills north 
of Beersheba induced the VIIIth Army to send thither the XIXth Division 
under Ali Fuad Pasha, G.O.C. XXth Corps, although by so doing it tres- 
passed, strictly speaking, on the area of the VIIth Army. By this means, 
however, the situation there was secured for the moment. Nevertheless, 
the general position appeared so precarious that Col. Kress asked the 
Army Group for leave to retire to the line of the Wadi Hesse, hoping by 
this means to shorten his front and draw out reserves for the purpose of 
supporting the menaced left of the line. This proposal was agreed to, 
but before it could be carried out the British on 6th November forced 
back the Turkish left wing east of Tel Sheria and stormed that place. 
The arrival of the XXVIth Division prevented them from pressing their 
advantage. 
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By the morning of 7th November the evacuation of Gaza had been 
completed, without loss either of guns or material. Part of the XXIInd 
Corps was at once sent off to reinforce the left wing of the army, the 
rest occupied the prepared position behind the Wadi Hesse. It had 
been assumed by the VIIIth Army that the centre of the line would also 
be drawn back to this position, but the Army Group ordered that an 
effort should first be made to retake Tel Sheria. Only some 1,500 rifles 
from the LIVth Division could be assembled for this task, and before 
they could assume the offensive the enemy attacked in his turn on 
7th November, and strong hostile cavalry forces broke through the 
Turkish lines in the direction of Jemame, compelling the withdrawal 
on the 8th of the LVIth and XXVIth Divisions from the portion of the 
main position still held by them, and from the heights of Huj. The 
LIVth Division lost a number of guns during this retirement. 


A further disaster befell the XXIInd Corps on the right of the line 
on this day, the English securing and maintaining a foothold in the 
right flank of the Wadi Hesse line. That night a further extensive 
withdrawal had to be undertaken to the line of the Wadi Kosseir by 
the whole of the VIIIth Army; the VIIth Army assembled in the hills 
around Beit Jibrin, so as to be able to strike against the flank and rear 
of the hostile forces should they attack the VIIIth Army. The next 
British attack, however, was directed not against the left of our line, but 
against our right, along the coast, where the weak XXIInd Corps was 
opposed to them, while their right in the hills was refused and afforded 
no opening to the VIIth Army for a counter stroke. 


On the afternoon of the gth a hostile air raid, combined with a false 
report of a cavalry break through, caused a disastrous panic at El] Tineh, 
the Headquarters of the VIIIth Army; the utmost disorder ensued among 
the masses of troops, baggage and supply trains, and ammunition columns 
collected in and around the town, and as a result all possible means of 
communication between the Army Staff and the troops was destroyed or 
lost. Order was restored next day, but meanwhile an exaggerated report 
of the occurrence had reached Jerusalem and caused great excitement in 
the city. 

On the 1toth the XXIInd Corps, now reduced to 2,500 rifles, was 
forced back from the banks of the Wadi Kosseir, and on the 13th the whole 
of the VIIIth Army fell back to the line covering Jaffa and Ludd, where 
it was reinforced by the XVIth Division. During the next four days 
the retreat was continued beyond these two towns, both of which were 
occupied by the pursuing British. 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


The third Battle of Gaza had resulted in a Turkish retreat but not 
in a rout, and our troops were at the end of it still in good order and 
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capable of fighting effectively. The VIIIth Army, reinforced by two 
fresh divisions, was again in good trim by 27th November and was 
preparing to push forward to relieve the situation around Jerusalem, 
which had been already attacked by the British, but without success. 
They had now resigned themselves to a regular siege of the city, when 
a lucky chance gave it into their hands. The capture of a small sector 
of the Turkish front line trench by a British patrol on the night of 7th 
December was magnified by a false report into the loss of the whole of 
the western defences. Ali Fuad, the commander, having received orders 
from the Army Group to withdraw on Jericho in case of the loss of 
Jerusalem, feared to execute a counter-attack lest he should be unable after 
it to carry out these orders, and therefore evacuated the Holy City 
forthwith. The British, who could hardly believe their good fortune, did 
not pursue. 


From the purely military point of view the loss of Jerusalem was 
of no importance, but the moral effect of its capture, after having been in 
Turkish hands for 700 years, and following as it did so soon after the 
fall of Mecca, was a severe blow to the prestige of the Caliphate and 
of Turkey. 
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THE ALLIED EFFORT IN THE WEST. 





[The following is an analysis of a work by Capt. J. Revol, who had at his 
disposal all the official documents in the Historical Archives of the French 
Ministry of War, and claims that his work has thus a character of ‘‘ absolute 
authenticity,” and “‘ constitutes in some sense the necessary preface to the Official 
History now being prepared by the French General Staff.” Other works of an 
official or semi-official character have also been used.] 





I. THE AVAILABLE FORCES AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 


THE Belgian Army, in which service had been made compulsory for 
“one son per family” by the Law of 1909, and for all males by that 
of I913, was in a state of transition at the outbreak of war. The new 
system would by 1918 have given Belgium an army of 60,000 men in 
peace and 340,000 in war. On the declaration of war in August, I914, 
however, only 1 cavalry division and 6 infantry divisions could be 
mobilised from the 8 militia classes available for the field army, 
7 classes being utilised for the garrisons of the fortresses. The 
paper strength of the field army amounted to 170,000 men. 

The British army in peace time was so organised as to provide, in 
addition to the peace garrisons of the Empire, for expeditionary forces 
in Europe or elsewhere, and for the defence of the United Kingdom 
against invasion. The army consisted of 73 battalions at home, and 
an equivalent number abroad. An “ Expeditionary Force,’’ consisting 
of I cavalry division and 6 infantry divisions, with two brigades of 
mounted infantry, 160,000 men in all, was held in constant readiness at 
Aldershot. The Territorial) Army, which dated from 1907 only, and 
could not be employed outside the United Kingdom, consisted on paper 
of 14 divisions; it was considerably inferior in value to the Regular 
Army. 

The French Army, although the full effects of the Law of 1913 could 
not yet be felt, consisted of 20 corps (41 divisions), 3 colonial infantry 
divisions, and 10 cavalry divisions. A certain number of reserve 
divisions, one per corps at least. were to be constituted as from the date 
of mobilisation, and, in addition, there were units in North Africa and 
on the Italian frontier, which it was hoped to draw on for service 
against Germany. Finally some Territorial divisions were mobilised in 
time to take part in the first operations in 1914. 
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The total mobilisation effectives of the French Army are given by 
General Buat.! 


Active Army - 910,000 men. 
Reserve - - 1,325,000 men, including 274,000 in auxiliary 
services 
Territorial Army 
and Reserve - 2,594,000 fe 444,000 + 
5,829,000 + 718,000 Pe 


This gives in all some 5,000,000 trained men. Of these some 
72 infantry and 10 cavalry divisions (2,669,000 combatants) were put 
into the field in August, 1914. To these the Germans, General Buat 
reckons could oppose, at first, some 6,000,000 men, and had reserves 
of 4,000,000, making some 10,000,000 in all. This man-power was 
organised as follows :— 


Active Army - - - - 870,000 
Reserve - - - - - 1,180,000 
Landwehr - - - - - 1,950,000 
Ersatz Reserve - - - - 900,000 
Landsturm - - - - - 5,100,000 


10,000,000 


II. THE CAMPAIGN OF IQI4. 


The following table gives the number of Allied and enemy divisions 
engaged in the various battles of 1914. The figures of enemy divisions 
are extracted from the official work by the German General Staff? :— 


























French | British | Fan | Aliied| Enemy 

Name of Battle. ni Divi- Divi- | Divi- Divi- 

- | sions. | cons! sions, | 10S: 
Battle of the Frontiers - 82 5 7 94 gI 
Ist Battle of the Marne_~ - 82 7 — 89 79 
Ist Battle of the Aisne . 20 7 -- 27 32 
Battle of Picardy - - 21 — — 21 17 
Ist Battle of Artois - - 25 5 a 30 31 
Battles of Yser and Ypres - 22 8 8 38 48 

Total Divisional Engage- 

mentsinIgt4- - -| 252 32 15 | 299 | 298 











1‘ L’Armée Allemande pendant la Guerre, 1914~1918.’’ Chapelot, Paris. 
2 “Die Schlachten und Gefechte des Grossen Krieges, 1914-1918.” Zack, 
Berlin. 
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During 1914 and the first half of 1915 the Allies undertook 
preparations on a large scale for increasing their forces to the limit of 
the possible. England, aiming at the combined raising of 70 divisions, 
recruited men at the rate of 30,000 a month up till the middle of 1915, 
but was compelled to pass by gradual stages to the adoption of full 
compulsory service in April 1917. Pending the time when the new 
British armies should become effective, the French High Command set 
itself the task not only of filling the gaps caused by the heavy losses of 
1914, but of largely adding to the original strength of the armies. Thus 
between August 15th, 1914, and June 30th, 1915, 2,740,000 men had 
been added to the 3,704,000 already mobilised, making 6,444,000 in all. 
These men were drawn from all classes up to that of 1889 inclusive. 
Between the battle of the Marne and the 2nd battle of the Aisne, the field 
army had been increased by 600,000 men and the number of divisions 
was more than half as large again. 

The Belgian Army, despite its peculiar difficulties owing to the loss 
of its national territory, and the resultant weakness of its reserves in 
men, succeeded nevertheless in reconstituting and maintaining its 
strength at the original figure of 170,000 men up to the last months of 
the war. 


III. THE YEARS OF INDECISIVE FIGHTING, 1915-1917. 


At the commencement of the period of trench warfare the battle 
line was divided as follows between the Allies :— 
Belgians, 9 miles from St. Georges to Dixmude. 
British, 16 miles from Cambrai to Armentiéres. 
French, 400 miles (approximately) along the rest of the front. 
During the following three years the Belgians gradually extended 
their front southwards, until it attained its maximum length of 20 miles 
from the North Sea to Langemarck. 
The variations of the British front were more various and more 
complicated. They may be summarised as follows :— 














Date. Divisions in France. Length of Line held 
Infantry. | Cavalry. eppeommate) 
December 31st,-I914 - II | 5 | 32 miles. 
June IgI5 - - : 22 5 36 miles. 
September 1915 - 29 | 5 72 miles. 
February 1916 - - 41 | 5 72 miles. 
July 1916 - - - 55 5 82 miles 
December 1916 - - 58 os 83 miles. 
April1gi7-  - - 62 | 5 98 miles. 
February 1918 - - 57 5 118 miles. 
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The maximum length of line held by the Allies in the West was 
487 miles in March 1917, before the German withdrawal. Of this, 
some 390 miles was held by the French, who then had 111 infantry and 
7 cavalry divisions available. It must be stated that their divisions 
were weaker than those of the other Allies; the Belgian divisions were 
practically equal in strength to two ordinary divisions, and the British, 
for the greater part of the war, had 12 battalions to a division, as against 
the French 9. 

It may be calculated that on an average throughout the war :— 

The Belgians held a front of 18 miles with 12 divisions, an average 
of 14 miles per division. 

The British held a front of 118 miles with 62 divisions, an average of 
close on 2 miles per division. 

The French held a front of 390 miles with 118 divisions, an average 
of just over 3} miles per division. 

Facing the Allied armies, the German forces were (to take an 
arbitrary date in October 1915, after the cessation of the Allied autumn 
offensive) disposed as follows :— 

In face of 80 Belgian battalions, 38 German battalions, or less than 
half a battalion to each Belgian battalion. 

In face of 428 British battalions, 190 German battalions, or about 
half a battalion to each British battalion. 

In face of 1,103 French battalions, 892 German battalions, or four- 
fifths of a battalion to each French battalion.! 


IV. THE CAMPAIGN IN IQI5. 
The following table shows the Allied and German divisional 
engagements in the battles of 1915 :— 














French | British Belgian we Enemy 
Name of Battle. Divi- | Divi- | Divi- | ‘piyi | Dive 
sions sions sions noe sions 
engaged.| engaged.| engaged. engaged engaged. 
ist Battle of Champagne :*.- 
and Neuve Chapelle - 24 6 — 30 16 
Ist Battle of Woevre  - 13 — — 13 9 
2nd Battle of Ypres’ - 3 7 - 10 13 
2nd Battle of Artois and 
Battle of Festubert - 28 8 — 36 22 
2nd Battle of eet 46 -—- — 46 24 
Battle of Loos” - 19 19 — 38 24 
Total - - - 1. 033 40 ae 173 109 


























1 These figures are as given by Capt. Revol. Had another date been chosen 
(say, in September, 1918) it would have appeared that the main German 
concentration was in face of the British, 
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As the totals of French and British divisions in the West in 1915 
were respectively 1,292 and 38, it will be seen that 41 French and 
2 British divisions had been engaged twice during the year in heavy 
fighting. 


V. THE CAMPAIGN OF I9Q16. 


The corresponding table for 1916 is as follows :— 








| 
\mecseces. | | 
ie" | eg a Total Allied Enemy 
Name of Battle. si ee Divisions Divisions 
} slons | sions 
engaged. | engaged. 


| engaged.| engaged. | 





Defensive Battle of Ver- | 





dun - - - - 76 — | 76 | 46 

Offensive Battle of Ver- | 
dun - - - - | le 8 29 
1st Battle of Somme -| 81 | 60 141 | 4 
Total - - | 165 | 60 | 225 | 216 








During 1916 the French had 95 divisions in the West. 74 divisions 
took part in the Battles of Verdun, 10 appearing twice. Thus all but 
21 divisions of the French Army were in action here. On the other 
hand, 44 divisions took part in the Battle of the Somme, so that more 
than two-thirds of these were put in twice and several three times. 

The British had 57 divisions in France, so that at least 3 divisions 
were engaged twice on the Somme. 


VI. THE CAMPAIGN OF I9Q17. 


The Allied forces in the West in 1917 comprised :— 


62 British infantry and 5 cavalry divisions. 
2 Portuguese divisions. 
2 Russian brigades. 
6 Belgian infantry and 2 cavalry divisions. 
109 French infantry and 4 cavalry divisions. 





Total 180 infantry and 11 cavalry divisions. 
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The table of engagements of these divisions is as under :— 








| | 





! 
| French | British | Total Allied Enemy 
Name of Battle. | a sl Divisions Divisions 
| 





engaged. engaged. 


engaged.' engaged.| 
| | | 














Battle of Arras - at a 69 | 69 44 
2nd Battle of the Aisne | 65 | — | 65 83 
Offensive Battle of Ver- | 
ee co 18 297 
Battle of Messines 7 eo oy 8 II 
3rd Battle of Ypres - | 1% | 114 | ~~ 130 | 107 
Battle of Malmaison - | 8 ; — | 8 10 
Battle of Cambrai -| — | ™% | 14 28 
| | 
Total + | 176 | 136 | 312 310 
| 


| 
| 








During this period the total of the Allied effectives reached its 
culminating point and by the end of the year had begun to decline. 
The French demobilised 488,000 men for essential services, and 
incorporated in the armies another 400,000; none the less, their combined 
strength sunk from 2,802,000 in January to 2,661,000 in September. 
The same phenomenon was noticeable in the case of the British, who 
after having 2°79 men for every 1 German on their front in May, had 
only 2°06 by December 1918. In addition to this, the Italian disaster 
of Caporetto had necessitated the dispatch of 6 French and 5 British 
divisions to that theatre. At the same time the collapse of Russia 
enabled the Germans to transfer large forces to the West. 

By February 1918, while the enemy divisions had increased from 
146 to 200, the Allied divisions had fallen to 168 (97 French, 57 British, 
12 Belgian, 2 Portuguese). 


VII. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1918 


However, by this time the United States had begun to despatch 
troops to France. The regular army prior to the war consisted of 
152,000 men, the “‘ National Guard ” of 100,000. By August 1917 these 
effectives were increased to 300,000 and 400,000, but the Law of May, 
1917, had already provided for the incorporation of 3,600,000 men out 
of the 9,000,000 suitable for service. The figure of division was raised 
from 42 to 93, which at 27,000 men per division, gave over 2,500,600 
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combatants. The first troops arrived in France on June 26th, 1917, 
but by February 1918 only six divisions (230,000 men, counting 
auxiliary troops) had disembarked. 

The Allies were, therefore, left to make head against the German 
attacks until the arrival of the new American armies should turn the 
scale. The following table shows the engagement of their divisions up 
to the turning point of the Battle of the Marne :— 





























| Divisions engaged. 
Enemy 
Name of Battle. | wens ___| Total | ‘pivi- 
| Belgian and | American] Allies.| cong 
French.| British, Portu- | and ; 
| | | guese. | Italian. 
| 
| | | 
2nd Battle of | | | 
Somme -| 28 | 43 | = ; o— 71 127 
{ 
Battle of the ty 20 19 | I Portu- | —_ 42 55 
| guese | 
| 2 Belgian 
Battle of Chemin | | 
desDames -| 35 | 5 | _ | 2 Ameri-| 42 63 
| | | can. 
Battle of the | | 
Matz - 7 1-7 — — | — I4 18 
2nd Battle of the | | 
Marne - a — — |2 Italian | 37 49 
| 6 Ameri- 
| | can. 
| | 
Total - | 126 67 3 ee... 206 312 
| 














From this time on no details of divisional engagements are available, 
but some idea of the relative efforts of the various Allies can be gained 
from the figures of their losses and effectives. 


The Belgian Army on November Ist, 1918, consisted of 133,764 
combatants (110 battalions) and 167,126 reserve strength. In the 
fighting from September 28th onwards it lost 3,336 killed and over 
25,000 wounded and missing. Of the killed, 88 per cent. were 
infantrymen; certain units losing over 65 per cent. of their officers and 
60 per cent. of their men. 
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The British Army, which had lost in the period from March 24th to 
August 7th, 31,282 killed, 227,989 wounded and 151,672 missing, had, 
at the latter date, 56 infantry and 3 cavalry divisions available, a total 
strength of 1,237,454 combatants. On November Ist these effectives 
had sunk to 1,157,080, despite the presence of 4 additional infantry 
divisions. The active strength of the army was now 1,721,890. The 
total losses between August 8th and November 14th amounted to 
48,620 killed, 277,040 wounded and 37,557 missing. 


The French Army on November tst consisted of 102 infantry and 
6 cavalry divisions, 2,659,084 in all (active strength). The losses 
during the period from July to November amounted, roughly, to 613,000 
men. 

The Portuguese (2 divisions) numbered on November Ist, 25,573 
combatants and 35,523 reserve strength. 


The Italians had 2 divisions in France, 40,913 combatant and 
49,740 retinue strength. Between August and September they had lost 
over 15,000 men. Polish and Czecho-Slovak contingents also appeared on 


the French front. 


The Americans by November 1st had 31 divisions (1,109,200 
combatants) in France, 1,821,499 men in all. 600,000 Americans were 
engaged in battle from September 26th, 1918, to the Armistice, and 
114,000 of these became casualties. 


VII.—ConcLusIon. 


On November 11th, 1918, the Allied front measured 354 miles, of 
which 20 were held by the Belgians, 64 by the British. 70 by the 
Americans, and the remaining 200 miles by the French. The Allies 
had 210 divisions (2,188 battalions) combatants, a strength of 
4,007,442, and a ration strength of 6,471,589. These divisions were as 
follows :— 

Divisions. Battalions. 


Belgian - - . . 12 IIo 
British - - - - - 60 560 
American” - - - 31 372 
French - - - - - 102 1,081 
Portuguese - : ee 2 24 
Italian - - - - . 2 26 
Polish and Czecho-Slovak _ - I 15 





210 2,188 
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Figures of the Allied efforts throughout the war are asunder. Figures 
of population, effective strength recruited and losses are given. 

| | Losses. 
Country. Population. Recruits. Killed and 

Missing. 

Belgium - - - . 7,500,000 365,000 44,000 
Great Britain - - : 45,000,000 5,500,000 630,000 
British Empire - - - | 375,000,000 3,150,000 194,000 
France - - - - 39,500,000 7,842,000 1,317,000 
French Colonies - - 50,000,000 475,000 66,000 
United States - - - | 100,000,000 3,484,000 114,000 
Grand Total - - | 617,000,000 | 20,816,000 2,365,000 
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THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE IN MARCH, 1918. 


(This paper is based on Colonel W. Foerster’s ‘‘ Graf Schlieffen 
und der Weltkrieg,”’ which is written from official German sources. 
Part I. gives a history of the plan of attack; Part II. of the attack 
itself.) 





I. 


THE genesis of the German offensive plan of 1918 is to be found in the 
project drawn up by the staff of Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria’s Army 
Group after the cessation of the British Flanders operations in November, 
1917. It was therein proposed, in case these operations were renewed, 
to carry out a counter-offensive from the line Armentiéres—La Bassée 
in the general direction of Hazebrouck. Despite difficulties of terrain, 
it was considered that this manceuvre would have considerable chances 
of success if carried out as projected; in view of the sodden nature of the 
country and the possibility of unfavourable weather, it could hardly 
take place before the middle of April. 

On November 11th, 1917, General Ludendorff held a conference 
at Mons, at which were present General Von Kuhl and Colonel Count 
Schulenburg, the chiefs of staff of Prince Rupprecht’s and the German 
Crown Prince’s Army Groups, at which he summed up the situation as 
follows :— 


“The position in Russia and Italy is, at present, such as will prob- 
ably allow us to assume the offensive in the West early next year. The 
forces on either side will be about equal. We should have available 
for the attack about 35 divisions and 1,000 heavy guns; these will 
suffice for one offensive, but no second one, not even a diversion, will 
be possible. 

‘The general situation demands that we should strike as soon as 
we can, if possible at the end of February or the beginning of March, 
before the Americans can throw their weight effectively into the scale. 
We must defeat the British. 

“On these leading ideas we must form our plans. 

“The operation by Hazebrouck against the British front and 
rear—known as ‘ St. George’—-proposed by Prince Rupprecht’s Group, 
is certainly effective, but the difficulties of the ground are very great; 
moreover, being dependent on the weather, it cannot be carried out 
early enough. It would be necessary to gain time by first holding fast 
the French forces by a diversion, say at Verdun, in order to cut off 
the salient there, and then to attack the British, but we have not enough 
forces or munitions for this. ° 
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‘“‘We must consider whether we cannot secure more tavourable 
conditions for an offensive further south. An offensive in the St. 
Quentin area appears to have possibilities. After we have reached the 
Somme line between Péronne and Ham, we can rest our left flank on 
this river and advance north-westwards so as to hold up the British 
front. It is of great importance that the hostile detraining stations 
should be put out of action by long range artillery and bombing planes, 
so as to delay the arrival of the enemy’s strategic reserves.” 

Prince Rupprecht’s Group, however, still held to their proposed 
“St. George”’ offensive, and urged its adoption in a paper dated 
November 2oth. It was pointed out that, as the British policy for 1918 
would certainly be to continue the offensive in Flanders, it would be 
preferable to anticipate this as soon as the conditions became suitable, 
rather than be thrown on the defensive there, and have no troops left 
available for attack elsewhere. The strength of the hostile positions 
and the difficulties of movement over the devastated Arras battlefield 
militated against the prospects of rapid advance in the sector between 
the La Bassée canal and Bullecourt; the best that could be hoped for 
here was the formation of a salient exposed to flank attack both from 
north and south by the hostile reserves, whereas the object to be aimed 
at was a decision in a war of movement. 

As for the prospects of an attack in the Second Army sector 
(Cambrai—St. Quentin) any such could only affect the Flanders front 
indirectly by drawing off from there the British reserves; the same 
result might be hoped for as regards the French. The real object of 
the Second Army, however, must be to effect a break through in the 
first place, followed by a decisive victory over the enemy’s reserves in 
the ensuing open fighting. For this purpose the enemy’s left flank 
must be covered by the Somme against a possible French counter-stroke 
while the British line was being rolled up to the north. The latter’s 
reserves would then be brought to battle in the Pas de Calais, with 
their backs to the sea, and the prospects of decisive German victory in 
such a battle seemed favourable. The whole operation would demand 
much larger forces than would “ St. George”; but it could be under- 
taken earlier in the year and would not encounter very strong hostile 
forces or defences; the British reserves would be in Flanders and the 
French in Champagne. On the other hand, it would lead the Germans, 
once they had effected their break through, into the area devastated by 
the Somme fighting in 1916 and the retirement in 1917. The attack 
must then first be pushed westward to the Somme and then north- 
westward against the British reserves, which might have time to get 
up while the wheel was being executed; interference with the rear com- 
munications of the defence might well prove as impossible for the 
Germans as the British on their side had found it in Flanders during 
their offensive, owing to bad weather. 

From the above it will be seen that both General Ludendorff and 
General Kuhl were in agreement as to the necessity of directing the 
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main attack against the British. Colonel Count Schulenburg did not 
share this view, and preferred to strike at the French, as being more 
ready for peace than their Allies. He proposed a converging attack 
against the Verdun salient from the Argonne and from St. Mihiel, which 
might end in the capture of the fortress and all the French troops in the 
vicinity. Whichever one of the Allies was attacked, the other would 
endeavour to bring relief by a counter-offensive, and if the German 
forces were in fact insufficient to fight two battles at once, it was pre- 
ferable to attack the French, before whom any retirement must en- 
danger the whole front in the west, whereas there was ample space to 
retire over in the British sector. 

The conclusion of the Armistice with Russia on December 15th, 
Ig17, completely changed the situation in favour of the Germans. The 
fact that the Allies would henceforth be reduced to the defensive 
pending the arrival of the Americans negatived the main argument in 
favour of General Kuhl’s proposed offensive north of the La Bassée 
canal; the British reserves would now most likely be distributed 
defensively behind the whole front, and would thus be more readily 
available to check any break through at St. Quentin. Moreover, the 
French might undertake operations with the object of diverting to 
defensive purposes some of the German reserves which had been ear- 
marked for the offensive. All these factors would'also, of course, have 
an unfavourable influence on the prospect of a decisive success in the 
attack at St. Quentin. 

Under these circumstances Ludendorff decided to leave the actual 
direction of his attack against the British to be determined by circum- 
stances, the date to be fixed as early as possible with the object of 
anticipating the arrival of American assistance. The Army Groups 
were therefore ordered on December 27th, 1917, to put in hand the 
preparations for several operations, as under :— 


For Prince Rupprecht’s Army Group :— 

(a) An attack against the Ypres salient (St. George II.), in con- 
junction with a break through at Armentiéres (St. George I.). 

(6) An attack against the Lorette heights and Arras (Mars). 

(c) An attack (Michael) on the Second Army front, directed either 
from Bullecourt or Bapaume (Michael I.), from north of St. Quentin or 
Péronne (Michael II.), or from south of St. Quentin by La Fére 
(Michael IIT.). 


For the Crown Prince’s Army Group. 
Withdrawal by the Third Army in Argonne (Hector) and counter- 
offensive by the First Army in Champagne (Achilles). 


For Duke Albrecht’s Army Group. 
Attack from the Bruch valley (Strasburg); defensive in the 


Sundgau (Belfort). 
Preparations for all these were to be completed by toth March. 
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Colonel Count Schulenburg’s proposed offensive against Verdun 

was also to be studied in the form of a combined advance by the Crown 

Prince’s Group on Clermont and by Gallwitz’s Group across the Meuse 
south of Verdun (Castor and Pollux). 

The German High Command intended not to engage its force in a 
long-drawn-out battle of material, but to force a decision in the open 
field by surprising and rapidly overrunning the hostile defences. 
Secrecy must be observed at all costs; while these preparations were 
going forward at various points, the assault divisions were held assembled 
in several large groups well behind the front, to be sent forward at the 
last moment by rail and by night marches. Even if the direction of the 
offensive became known to the enemy, he could be deceived as to its 
date; everything before and after the actual moment of the advance 
was to be directed towards ensuring surprise and extreme rapidity. 
The main difficulty, of course, was to reconcile a thorough preparation 
with the seizure of the fleeting favourable moment. 

Work was begun in the areas above mentioned early in the year, and 
pushed forward with all speed; in thoroughness and efficiency the 
preparations surpassed anything ever undertaken hitherto, and certainly 
deserved an even greater reward of success than was in fact attained. 

On 24th June the High Command decided to adopt the Michael 
scheme, to be carried out on the fronts of the Seventeenth, Second 
and Eighteenth Armies. The last-named was transferred to the Crown 
Prince’s Group, which thus extended its northern front to the Omignon 
—the idea being that the High Command, and not any single Group, 
should be in a position to conduct the forthcoming operation. 

The Michael offensive was to be prepared as follows :—By the 
Seventeenth Army (Michael I.) in the direction N. of Bapaume; by the 
Second (Michael II.) N. of the Omignon; and by the Eighteenth 
(Michael III.) S. of that stream on either side of St. Quentin. The 
Seventeenth Army was also to prepare to attack S. of the Scarpe (Mars 
south), and the Seventh Army S. of the Oise on the front of the Crepy 
Group (Erzengel). ‘‘ Michael’’ was timed for 2oth March, ‘ Mars” 
and “‘ Erzengel”’ for a few days later; the former had as its aim to break 
through the hostile defences as far as the Ham~Péronne line and thus 
advance in conjunction with ‘‘ Mars ”’ on the right bank of the Somme 
by Péronne—Arras, while “ Erzengel’’ occupied and held the heights 
E. of the Oise—Aisne canal. 

The Sixth and Fourth Armies were also ordered to press forward 
their preparations for “‘ St. George I. and II.” so as to complete them 
by the beginning of April. Ludendorff explained, however, by telephone 
on 10th February that this operation had now become the second act 
in the drama and would only take place if ‘ Michael’ failed to give 
decisive results. ‘St. George’ would be carried out largely by 
troops and artillery which had already been allotted to ‘ Michael.’ 
Only some 20 divisions would be available for St. George I., and 12 to 
15 for St. George II.; nevertheless a break through would be aimed at, 
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as many of the British reserve divisions would have been diverted from 
the north to deal with ‘ Michael.’ The scheme therefore would consist 
of a rapid advance on both sides of Armentiéres in the direction of 
Hazebrouck and an attempt to drive in the north-eastern face of the 
Ypres salient. 

The idea of the offensive against Verdun (Castor and Pollux) was 
dropped owing to the fact that the Commander of “‘ Army Detach- 
ment C”’ expected little result from an advance from St. Mihiel. Pre- 
parations for “‘ Hector”’ and “‘ Achilles’ were continued in view of 
the possibility of a French attack in Champagne, and an offensive 
(‘ Roland’’) on the Third Army front in that region was considered in 
case “‘ Michael’ should break down. 

Ludendorff then, in a word, had resolved to direct his first attack 
against the British and had chosen the southern sector of their front, 
as being less affected by season and weather, and as being weaker 
tactically than any other. He had decided to concentrate all his 
resources on it and to put aside all idea of a diversion elsewhere, whether 
carried out beforehand or simultaneously; the enemy was to be kept 
on the alert by artillery fire, raids and other similar devices, carefully 
prepared and skilfully executed, commencing the first day of March and 
continuing right up to the beginning of the battle. 

On 10th March Field Marshal Von Hindenburg issued the orders 
for the attack. They run as follows :— 

‘“‘ His Majesty orders :-— 

‘“‘t. The ‘ Michael’ attack takes place on 21st March. Advance 
against the first enemy position 9.40 a.m. 

«© 2, Army Group Prince Rupprecht has as first objective the cutting 
off of the British in the Cambrai salient and the attainment of the line 
Croisilles-Bapaume—Péronne-confluence of Omignon and Somme. Good 
progress on the right wing (Seventeenth Army) may take this beyond 
Croisilles. 

“ Army Group’s next task is to advance in the direction Arras—Albert, 
holding the Somme about Péronne with its left and with its main forces 
on its right, to cause the withdrawal of the British holding the line in 
front of the Sixth Army, and so liberate further German forces from 
position warfare to take part in the advance. All divisions in rear of the 
Fourth and Sixth Armies are to be brought forward as opportunity 
offers. 

“3, Army Group German Crown Prince is first to reach the Somme S. 
of the Omignon,and the Crozat canal. Eighteenth Army to advance rapidly 
and seize the crossings of the Somme and the canal, and hold itself in 
readiness to extend its right wing to Péronne. Army Group to consider 
reinforcement of Eighteenth Army’s left by divisions from Seventh, 
Third, and First Armies. 

“4, High Command will dispose of 2nd Guard, 26th Wiirtemberg 
and 12th Divisions. 
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“5. High Command will decide as to ‘ Mars ’ and ‘ Erzengel ’ attacks 
according to course of operations. Preparations to be continued without 
interruption.” 


Prince Rupprecht’s Army Group thereupon issued the following 
instructions (summarised) :— 


“zr. Divisions allotted to ‘Mars South’ attack (S. of Scarpe), to 
be held in readiness to exploit effects of ‘ Michael’ attack by rolling 
up front N. of Croisilles. Further extension of attack northward to 
be prepared by rapid grouping of artillery. 

“2. Increase of defensive preparations on front from La Bassée canal 
to Scarpe, in view of possibility of British flanking counter-attack against 
‘ Michael,’ by holding 4 divisions in readiness behind front. 


“3, In order to bring up collapse of hostile front N. of Scarpe in 
case of success of ‘ Michael,’ divisions in reserve behind Fourth and 
Sixth Armies, and artillery, minenwerfer, etc. available after ‘ Michael II.’, 
to be brought up; further reserves to be made available by thinning 
fronts of these armies. Right wing of Seventeenth Army then to 
endeavour to roll up line on Vimy Ridge from south-east (Mars North). 
Left wing of Sixth Army S. of La Bassée Canal to co-operate or seize 
any other favourable opportunity (‘ Valkyries’ Ride’). North wings ot 
Sixth Army and Fourth Army must, if chance arises, pursue the enemy 
and prevent dispatch of forces elsewhere.”’ 


The Crown Prince’s Army Group issued these orders :— 


“ Eighteenth Army with strong right wing breaks through hostile 
positions between Omignon and Oise, advances to Somme and takes 
possession of passages between St. Christ and Tergnier (both inclusive) 
in view of further advance. Strong reserves to be brought close up 
behind right wing. Their task is to support the attack of the Eighteenth 
Army and continuing the advance to take in flank and rear the enemy 
in front of the Second Army in the general direction Tertry—Péronne. 
The Army will be prepared in case of the attack succeeding to extend 
its right to Péronne (inclusive).” 

The Seventh Army was ordered “if the enemy under pressure of 
the Eighteenth Army’s progress fell back S. of the Oise, to follow up 
with its right on the Oise along the whole front of the ‘ Erzengel ’ 
attack, securing its left flank. Task of the southern front of the Seventh, 
and of the First and Third Armies, is to secure the left flank of the German 
attack and to repulse hostile attacks on the threatened fronts in the 
prepared battle zone. Orders for withdrawal to be issued only by 
Army Group. Armies to hold strong reserves of all arms in readiness 
to be sent at short notice to Eighteenth Army and to threatened sectors.” 

The main attack thus fell to the lot of the Seventeenth and Second 
Armies. After the British in the Cambrai salient had been cut off, the 
advance was to continue towards Arras and Albert so as to cause the 
retirement of the British on the Sixth Army front. The Eighteenth 
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Army was only to act as left flank guard echeloned from its right along the 
Somme and Crozat Canal from above Péronne, though the Crown Prince’s 
orders seemed to point to the possibility of its being used for a further 
advance beyond that line. Von Hutier, its commander, in an order of 
15th March, in fact stated that the army “ after crossing the Crozat Canal 
would draw on itself and defeat any French reserves sent to the help of the 
British and sever the connection between these two armies. The sooner 
it reaches the line Chaulnes-Roye, the more reasonably can we count 
on encountering the French while still in process of assembling, and the 
better our chances in such an encounter battle.’”” The Army Group also 
stated that ‘‘if the French direct their counter efforts against Prince 
Rupprecht they will be in no position to meet our proposed operation. 
They will quickly recognise its decisive importance and the danger to 
their capital. We must be prepared for strong hostile reaction, and 
must therefore collect large forces for the offensive.” 

Ludendorff’s ideas on this point are not clear, but it seems that he 
foresaw some such development, for in a telephone conversation with 
Von Kuhl, 2oth March, he stated that if the Eighteenth Army met with 
strong French resistance on or in front of the line Bray-Noyon the 
direction of advance of the Seventeenth Army would be on St. Pol and 
of the Second Doullens~-Amiens. He hoped, however, that the Eighteenth 
Army’s preparations and forces would suffice to allow it to carry out 
the larger task as proposed. 

Owing to shortage of material and the unequal fighting value of 
the various divisions composing the German Army in the West, it was 
decided that only a certain number—termed “‘ Mob.-Divisions ’’—should 
be allotted to the first line of the attack. These divisions numbered 52, 
“position ” divisions. Of these 62, 
the Seventeenth Army was allotted 15 “‘ mob.” and 2 position divisions ; 
the Second Army 15 ‘‘ mob.” and 3 position divisions, and the Eighteenth 
Ig “mob.” and 5 position divisions; the remaining 3 ‘‘ mob.” divisions 
were kept in G.H.Q. reserve, near Douai, with the idea of their ultimate 
employment in the “ Mars”’ attack. Of the available artillery, 315 field 
and 224 heavy batteries were given to the Seventeenth Army, 250 field 
and 207 heavy to the Second, and 385 field and 325 heavy to the 
Eighteenth, making in all 950 field and 756 heavy batteries. 

The concentration of troops and munitions was begun about the 
end of February, and successfully completed in the last few nights prior 
to the attack. On the morning of 21st March all was ready. The 
Seventeenth Army was prepared to advance with g divisions in first 
line, 6 in second, and 2 in third; the Second Army with 9 divisions in 
first line, 5 in second, and 4 in third; and the Eighteenth Army with 
12 divisions in first line, 8 in second, and 4 in third. 

It was believed that the enemy were expecting to be attacked in 
the Armentiéres-—La Bassée canal sector, as also between Arras and 
St. Quentin, and had reinforced the latter front at the expense of the 
rest of his line. His reserves, however, were estimated to comprise 
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17 divisions on the front, faced by Prince Rupprecht’s Group, 11 to the 
north of the sector to be actually assaulted and only 6 behind that sector 
itself. On the Crown Prince’s front there were some 20 infantry and 
10 cavalry divisions in close reserve, and 6 other infantry divisions 
further back. On the fronts of Gallwitz’s and Duke Albrecht’s groups 
were some 13 to 17 infantry divisions in reserve—in all, 20 British and 
40 French divisions at a maximum. There was, however, also the 





Situation, morning of 21st March, 1918. 
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possibility to be considered that American divisions might relieve their 
Allies in quiet sectors, and so increase the reserves available for the 
battle. All indications pointed to the fact that the enemy intended to 
hold this front if attacked, but counter-offensives by the French 
against other parts of the German line to relieve pressure on their Allies 
were regarded as improbable. 


II. 


March 21st.—After three hours’ bombardment (heavy gas shelling 
against the hostile artillery and minenwerfer against the infantry 
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positions), the assault was delivered at 9.40 a.m.! on a front of over 
50 miles. 

The Seventeenth Army penetrated the enemy’s first system and 
reached his second system on the front Croisilles—Doignies by nightfall, 
but neither its left wing nor the right of the Second Army succeeded 
in getting forward far enough to cut off the Cambrai salient. The centre 
of this latter army was checked before Epéhy, but its left got a foothold 
in the second hostile system. The Eighteenth Army got on farther 
and faster, penetrating the second system on its right and centre, and 
pushing its left to the line Vendeuil-Fargniers, along the Oise. 


March 22nd.—On the Seventeenth Army front there was again hard 
fighting and little progress. The British evacuated the Cambrai salient 
before the advance of the Second Army from the south; by evening 
that army had reached the line Equancourt—Caulaincourt, while the 
Eighteenth Army had reached and secured the passages over the Crozat 
Canal. Two fresh divisions from the Seventh Army were placed at 
its disposal, and r at the disposal of the Second Army, while 3 more were 
detraining in the Eighteenth Army area, and 2 divisions of the Seventh 
Army went into G.H.Q. reserve. 

On this day, at 6.45 p.m., Ludendorff ordered the Seventeenth Army 
to press forward on Bapaume and to prepare the “ Mars ” attack astride 
the Scarpe; for this the 4 divisions in reserve to Prince Rupprecht’s 
Group were placed under it. This reserve was to be reconstituted by 
6 divisions from the Fourth Army. The 3 divisions in G.H.Q. reserve 
around Douai were also brought closer up behind the front of the 
Seventeenth Army. 

March 23rd.—This day saw an important change in the German 
plan. It became clear that the Second and Eighteenth Armies were 
making such rapid progress that they might be expected to reach the 
line of the Somme by evening. In view of the fact that the course of 
events had thus turned out very differently from what Ludendorff had 
originally intended, it became necessary for him to adopt the alternative 
plan already envisaged, and exploit the success of the Eighteenth Army 
to the fullest possible extent. At 9.30 a.m. then he directed that the 
Seventeenth Army should, on reaching the line Bapaume—Péronne-Ham, 
swing north-westwards in the direction Arras-St. Pol; the Second Army 
was to push forward due west on Miraumont-Lihons; and the Eighteenth 
Army south-west on Chaulnes-Noyon, with strong left wing echeloned 
back about Ham. The 3 divisions in G.H.Q. reserve were allotted to 
the Seventeenth Army. At a conference of the Army Group chiefs of 
Staff held the same afternoon Ludendorff expressed himself as follows :— 
“A large fraction of the English army is beaten, but it has still 50 odd 
divisions left that can fight. The French do not now seem likely to 
carry out a diversion on their front, but will have to send troops to the 
battle area; they have some 40 divisions available for this purpose. 








1 German time. 
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Our present aim must be to separate French and British by a rapid 
advance astride the Somme. The Seventeenth and Sixth Armies, and 
in its turn the Fourth Army, will attack the English north of the Somme 
and drive them into the sea. Their attacks will be delivered at various 
points in rapid succession, so as to cause the collapse of the whole hostile 
front. The Seventeenth Army will advance in the direction of St. Pol 
left wing by Doullens on Abbeville. South of the Somme we must 
operate offensively against the French by a left wheel forward to the 
line Amiens—Montdidier—-Noyon, and a further advance south-westwards. 
The Second Army will push forward astride the Somme on Amiens, in 
close touch with the Eighteenth Army; if all goes well the latter’s left 
wing will attack southwards across the Oise between Noyon and Chauny 
in conjunction with the Seventh Army and drive the French across the 
Aisne.” 

Thus, to the original scheme of an annihilation of the British by 
a combined attack against their front and right was added an attack 
against the French with the object of separating them from their allies. 
The new directions of attack formed “as it were a sheaf of divergent 
lightning flashes ” on the map of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Eighteenth and Second Armies’ operations on this day were 
almost of the nature of a pursuit. The former stood at noon on the line 
of the Somme and far to the west of the Crozat canal; the latter’s left 
and centre also reached the Somme and the Moislains Valley, but its 
right made no headway. The Seventeenth Army secured all the hostile 
second system, and pressed forward to his third, while its right wing 
secured the important tactical point of Monchy, to the east of Arras. 


March 24th.—Only the left of the Eighteenth Army made progress 
beyond Chauny, its centre and right being held up on the Somme till 
evening; the Second Army’s centre and right, however, got well forward 
and began to menace the right and rear of the British troops defending 
Bapaume, which was occupied during the night by the Seventeenth 
Army. This Army had now occupied the hostile third system and got 
up on a level with its neighbours. 

At 1.30 p.m. Prince Rupprecht ordered the Seventeenth and Second 
Armies to continue their westward advance, the former opening the 
Ancre passages for the latter, which was on no account to be held up on 
that stream. G.H.Q. this same afternoon gave Doullens as the point 
of direction for the main advance of the Seventeenth Army, hoping that 
if it reached this place, the “Mars” attack on Arras might prove 
unnecessary, and that closer co-operation would thus be assured with the 
Second Army moving on Amiens. 

March 25th.—The inner wings of the Seventeenth and Second Armies 
reached the line Miraumont—Poziéres, their outer flanks being left in 
rear. The Eighteenth Army made another extensive advance, passing 
Nesle and approaching Roye and Noyon. French reinforcements arriving 
on this flank failed to check its progress. The Crown Prince’s Group 
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ordered the Seventh Army to advance its left to the Ailette and obtained 
from G.H.Q. permission to hold back the Eighteenth Army’s left on the 
line Roye-Noyon, while pushing forward its right in conjunction with 
the Second Army. 

This afternoon Ludendorff informed Von Kuhl that “ after the English 
line north of the Scarpe as far as Lens had been broken and forced back 
the pursuit would be pushed forward on both sides of Arras on Houdain. 
Then would follow an attack between Armentiéres and the La Bassée 
Canal with 5 to 7 fresh divisions. The Sixth Army’s objective would be 
Boulogne, the Seventeenth’s Abbeville ; the Second Army was to continue 
on Amiens, directing its main advance by Miraumont, so as to turn the 
Ancre line.” The ‘ Mars” attack was to be delivered on the 28th, the 
“ Valkyrie Ride” (by the Sixth Army against the Lorette ridge) on the 
29th. Orders for these were issued at once by the Group. 


March 26th.—The Seventeenth Army made little headway, except 
at Miraumont, where it widened its bridgehead a little ; the Second Army 
crossed the Ancre at Albert and made some progress near Bray; but the 
best results again fell to the Eighteenth Army, which stormed Noyon 
and advanced in the Avre Valley far to the west of Roye. On the basis of 
this situation Ludendorff once more recast his plans. The task of the 
Seventeenth Army remained as before, but the other two armies were 
ordered to carry out a gradual left wheel against the French, which should 
bring them across the Somme.and Avre below and above Amiens to 
the line Airaines—Breteuil-Compiégne. While the Second Army, how- 
ever, was to proceed at once with this task, the Eighteenth was to hold 
on the Avre line pending further orders from G.H.Q., and to hold strong 
forces behind its left wing with a view to an eventual advance across the 
Oise on Fontenoy in conjunction with the Seventh Army. Thus the 
Seventeenth Army was to advance on Doullens, and subsidiarily on 
St. Pol, and attack the British front east of Arras and (in conjunction 
with the Sixth Army) thence to the La Bassée canal in two successive 
operations; this latter Army was also to prepare an attack against the 
Armentiéres—Estaires area. The Second Army was to advance South 
of the Somme on Amiens; and the Eighteenth Army to wheel up against 
the Avre line. 


March 27th—The day proved on the whole disappointing. The 
Seventeenth and the right of the Second Armies were entirely held up, 
and began to give proofs of being out of hand. On the other hand good 
progress was made astride the Somme by the left of the Second Army, . 
and the right of the Eighteenth and the latter’s centre passed the Avre 
at and north of Montdidier, its left facing south from that place to the 
Oise at Noyon. The Seventh Army took over the line thence to La Fére. 
Ludendorff, seeing that further progress by the Seventeenth Army was 
unlikely, ordered that its offensive should only be resumed after the 
delivery of the ‘“‘ Mars” attack next day; elsewhere the advance was 
to be pushed forward. 

Nn VOL. LXVII. 
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March 28th.—The “ Mars ”’ offensive broke down before the strongly- 
held hostile front east of Arras, and from that point to the Somme the 
battle began to die down. The Second and Eighteenth Armies 
straightened their line by an advance between the Somme and the Avre, 
and several strong hostile counter-attacks against the front of the latter 
army were repulsed. 

The offensive against the British had now come to anend. Prince 
Rupprecht’s staff desired its resumption after a few days’ rest, but G.H.Q. 
forbade it, and ordered only local attacks to hold the British to their 
ground, and the hurrying on of the preparations for the attack on the 
Lys front by the Sixth Army, to take place in some 8 to Io days’ time 
if weather permitted, and for an offensive by the Fourth Army against 
the Belgians. The Second also appeared to be at an end of its tether, 
but it might still be possible for the Eighteenth Army to advance further. 
However, the Second Army, reinforced by 2 divisions from the Seventeenth, 
was ordered to get forward to the Noye Valley by the 30th, when the 
Eighteenth Army would renew its advance south-westwards from the 
Montdidier-Noyon line and facilitate the progress of the Seventh Army 
across the Oise south of Chauny. 

March 29th.—A little progress was made by the Second Army’s left ; 
elsewhere the German line remained stationary. Ludendorff ordered 
the continuance of the attack south of the Somme in the direction of 
Amiens and between Montdidier and Chauny by the left of the Second, 
the Eighteenth, and the right of the Seventh Armies. Behind the left 
of the Eighteenth Army a strong reserve was to be formed by divisions 
from G.H.Q. reserve and the Seventeenth Army. The right of the 
Second and the left of the Seventeenth Armies were to continue their 
pressure north of the Somme. At 6 p.m. new orders laid down that 
the Second and Eighteenth Armies were to press forward at once to the 

south-east of Amiens in order to give the French no time to consolidate 
and bring up the reinforcements which were known to be on the way. 

March 30th.—The new effort brought the Second Army no result, 
beyond a small advance north of Moreuil; the Eighteenth Army, after 
meeting with fierce resistance, secured the crests on the west bank of 
the Avre, as far as south of Montdidier, but were held up further east. 
The projected offensive of the Seventh Army was therefore counter- 
manded; the Crown Prince’s Group, however, asked and obtained leave 

to clear the north bank of the Ailette. 
It was now clear that the continuance of the offensive on the present 
- lines afforded no hope of success; it must either be broken off altogether 
and a fresh attack begun elsewhere, or else continued after some days’ 
rest with fresh forces. G.H.Q. decided for the latter course, confining 


the objective to the capture of Amiens; any advance north of the Somme 
being apparently hopeless, it was resolved that the Eighteenth Army 
should first drive the enemy over the Noye and then ensure the fall of 


the city by an advance down-stream astride the Avre. 
Accordingly, on 31st March, Ludendorff ordered that the Eighteenth 
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Army should remain on the defensive on its present front and prepare 
an offensive with reinforced right wing west of Moreuil with the Noye 
Valley as its objective, while the Second Army was to push its left to 
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that stream and then advance on Amiens, between the Avre and the 


Somme. 
A later order laid stress on the fact that the best field of attack was 


south of the Somme. For the forthcoming operation 4 divisions were 
Nn2 
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sent from the Second to the Eighteenth Army, while the latter brought 
into line 2 fresh and 3 tired divisions. The attack which was to take 
place on 4th April was to be followed in case of success by an advance of 
the Second and Seventeenth Armies north of the Somme on Amiens. 

Preparations for the new offensive were pushed forward despite the 
enemy’s repeated counter-blows, and on 3rd April a local attack improved 
the jumping-off line south-west of Moreuil. 

The offensive was carried out next day with 13 divisions (6 of the 
Second and 7 of the Eighteenth Army), of which only 2 were fresh; and 
little or no gain of ground resulted from it. Both G.H.Q. and the Group 
Commanders were therefore reluctantly forced to the conclusion that 
the offensive must be brought to an end. The few reserves left available 
were soon drawn into line in order to repulse the repeated hostile counter- 
attacks, which, however, brought about no real change in the situation. 

Although the Michael offensive had thus failed to give decisive 
results, it had dealt a heavy blow to the British Army, of which more 
than 40 divisions, besides 20 French, had been engaged and defeated 


with heavy losses. 














NAVAL NOTES. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


RETRENCHMENT OF PERSONNEL. 


The chief event affecting the British Navy during the quarter under review, 
ending on 30th June, was the inauguration of special schemes of retirement and 
discharge for reducing the officers and men to the numbers determined upon as 
sufficient for present requirements. A Fleet Order on the subject issued on 
12th May said :— 

“Large surpluses of officers exist in certain ranks and seniorities of the 
executive, engineering, accountant branches, the Royal Marines, and of the 
gunner, gunner (T.), boatswain, signal boatswain, shipwright, engineering, 
writer, and Royal Marine warrant officer branches, and permanent cruiser 
service. These surpluses, however, are not general in all the ranks in 
question, but in certain cases are confined to officers of particular seniorities. 

“The approximate number of surplus officers in these branches is as 


follows :— 








Executive Engnr.  Acc’ntant Royal 
officers. officers. officers. Marines. 
EE RT a —_ 5 lieut-cols. 
Commanders _.... «+. 200 84 26 14 majors. 
Lieut.-coms. sae —  — _ 18 Few capts. and 
lieuts. 
Lieuts, (ex-cadets) ees OT —_ 31 Few capts. and 
lieuts. 
Under 4 years: 
Lieuts. (ex-mates) «+ 139 oo — 
Lieut. (ex-wt. officers) ... 44 23 a 28 capts. and 
lieuts. prom. 
from ranks, 
Sub-lieuts. oop eee a= oo os 
Commd. and wt. officers... 474 138 26 13 
Tl. officers me ++ 1,429 245 IOI 60 


“The Admiralty have given long and anxious consideration to the 
question of dealing with these surpluses. With the large reduction of 
requirements, the result of keeping all these officers on the active list would 
be to necessitate long periods of unemployment for the great majority of 
officers, and to block promotion for all officers, as well as promotions to 
warrant rank and to mate for many years. Such a course could not be in 
the interests either of the efficiency or of the well-being and content of the 
Navy, and they have decided, therefore, to follow the course adopted in 
1920, and to invite officers of the branches and seniorities affected to 
retire with the special terms indicated hereafter. 

“The Admiralty recognise, however, that in view of the large number 
of officers to be dispensed with, it will almost certainly not be possible to 
effect a sufficient reduction by this means, and they have found it necessary 
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therefore to make supplementary provision for effecting a reduction of the 
remaining officers. At the same time the Admiralty hope that all officers 
who have special chances of settling themselves in civilian life or who have 
exceptional opportunities of taking up another career will do so, in 
preference possibly to displacing other officers who have not the same 
facilities. 

“The special terms of retirement will be open for a maximum period 
of six months from 12th May, 1922. In order that it may be clear that no 
officer will attain better terms by waiting, it is notified for general information 
that :—(a) No officer promoted in connection with the half-yearly pro- 
motions due on 30th June, 1922, or subsequently will be allowed to retire 
on the special terms; (b) All rates of retired pay under this Order, except 
where otherwise specified, will depend on the officer’s position on 12th August, 
1922, whether he be retired before or after that date; and (c) Gratuities, 
the amounts of which depend upon the length of time by which an 
officer’s normal expectation of service is curtailed, will be determined in 
each case with reference to the interval between the date of ceasing full 
pay or unemployed or half-pay, and the date of attainment of the age 
for compulsory retirement under present regulations.” 


The regulations and schedules for the various ranks of officers occupied 
eleven pages of Admiralty orders. In addition to their general powers to 
discharge or dismiss officers and to their special powers in regard to those 
considered unfit for, or unworthy of, further employment, set forth in the 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, the Admiralty were given 
authority by Order in Council of 21st April, 1922, to place on the retired list, 
irrespective of age and service, ‘‘ any officer of the Royal Navy or Royal Marines 
whom they consider to be unfit for further employment by reason of incapacity, 
peculiarity of temper or other defect not amounting to misconduct, and not 
caused by intemperate or irregular habits of life.’’ As it was erroneously assumed 
that this new Order in Council was intended to be utilised to secure the reduction 
of officers surplus to future requirements, the Admiralty announced that it was 
quite unconnected with the special retirement measures. ‘‘ Hitherto,’’ said the 
Board, “it has only been possible to effect the compulsory retirement of officers 
under what is known as the Misconduct Order in Council, which entailed for- 
feiture of not less than 10 per cent. of the retired pay of any officer concerned. 
The new Order in Council is designed to meet the case of officers whose retention 
in the Service was undesirable for reasons other than misconduct, and to whom 
the Misconduct Order in Council with its attendant penalties would, if applied, 
operate harshly. It has long been the practice to deal with such cases by 
placing the officers permanently on half-pay, and it is considered that it will be 
in the interests of the officers, as well as of the Service, that the alternative of 
retirement shall exist in cases of this kind.” 

Simultaneously with the publication of the special retirement scheme for 
officers, the Admiralty also published details under which discharge was offered 
to a limited number of chief petty officers, petty officers, N.C.O.s and men. 

On 16th June, the Admiralty stated that as the number of applications from 
warrant officers and above under the age of fifty on 12th August, 1922, to be 
retired was greater in all classes than the number to be reduced, it had become 
necessary to close the list at an early date> Applications from home stations 
were, therefore, ordered to reach the Admiralty on or before 20th June, and those 
from foreign stations on or before 31st July. 
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On 30th June it was further ordered that the selection of men for discharge 
from home service under the terms of the scheme for the reduction of personnel 
was to cease forthwith, except in certain specified ratings. No further discharges 
of submarine ratings, however, were to be allowed. 


CoMMANDS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

The first change in the flag commands afloat announced during the quarter 
concerned the Rear-Admiral (D) Commanding the Destroyer Flotillas of the 
Atlantic Fleet. In this appointment, Rear-Admiral A. K. Waistell, C.B., formerly 
Director of the Torpedo Division of the Naval Staff, succeeded Rear-Admiral 
M. H. Hodges, C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., to date 15th July. On the promotion of 
Vice-Admiral H. B. Pelly, C.B., M.V.O., to that rank on 3rd May, he assumed 
the title of Vice-Admiral in Charge, Gibraltar, and Admiral-Superintendent, with 
the short title of Vice-Admiral, Gibraltar. At Queenstown, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Ernest Gaunt, K.C.B., C.M.G., who had been Commander-in-Chief of the Western 
Approaches since 1st April, 1921, hauled down his flag on 27th May and returned 
to England, his post being abolished in consequence of the creation of the Irish 
Free State. 

A change occurred in the post of Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy. Engineer 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Goodwin, K.C.B., LL.D., after five years in the office, 
was succeeded on 8th June by Engineer Rear-Admiral R. B. Dixon, C.B., who 
was granted the rank of Engineer Vice-Admiral. For two years previously, the 
latter officer had been Deputy Engineer-in-Chief. From ist June, the office of 
Vice-Admiral of the Training Service at the Admiralty was abolished, the last 
occupant being Vice-Admiral the Hon. Victor Stanley, €.B., M.V.O. Among 
other berths at the Admiralty instituted during the war and now disestablished 
are those of the Duty Captains attached to the Naval Staff. The last officers 
to fill these posts were Captains F. E. K. Strong, D.S.O., B. W. Barrow, D.5S.O., 
and E. O. B. S. Osborne, D.S.O. Early in April it was announced that their 
duties had devolved upon the commanders in the Operations Division of the 
Naval Staff. 

The following prospective flag changes were announced by the Admiralty 
at the beginning of July :—Vice-Admiral Sir Douglas R. L. Nicholson, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., to be Vice-Admiral Commanding the Reserve Fleet, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral Edmund Hyde-Parker, C.B., on 3rd October; Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edwyn S. Alexander-Sinclair, K.C.B., M.V.O., to be Vice-Admiral Commanding 
the First Battle Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir 
William C. M. Nicholson, K.C.B., to date 3rd October; Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
P. F. G. Grant, K.C.V.O., C.B., to be Admiral-Superintendent of H.M. Dockyard 
Portsmouth, in succession to Vice-Admiral Alexander-Sinclair, to date 15th 
September; Rear-Admiral Hugh L. P. Heard, D.S.O., to be Admiral-Superintendent 
of H.M. Dockyard, Devonport, in succession to Rear-Admiral Edwin V. Underhill, 
C.B., to date 20th September. 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT.—A committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. W. J. Evans, C.B.E., Director of Establishments at the Admiralty, was 
appointed in February to consider the co-ordination of the various Admiralty 
Chemical Laboratories. The other members of the Committee are Engineer 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Goodwin, K.C.B., late Engineer-in-Chief; Captain R. R. C. 
Backhouse, C.B., C.M.G., Director of Naval Ordnance; Commander L. E. H. 
Llewellyn, Chief Inspector of Naval Ordnance; Mr. F. E. Smith, O.B.E., 
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F.R.S., Director of Scientific Research; Mr. W. J. Berry, C.B., Director of 
Warship Production; and Mr. F. Ward, C.B.E., Deputy-Director of Armament 
Supply, with Mr. J. Lang, Admiralty C.E. Branch, as secretary. 

OFFICERS FOR SUBMARINES.—The Admiralty have approved of the following 
revised procedure with regard to future volunteers for the Submarine Service. 
Junior Officers will continue to be selected for Submarines from volunteers 
amongst junior Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants who have completed their 
courses for the rank of Lieutenant. Officers will be appointed to Submarines 
for three years in the first instance, and will then return, either temporarily or 
permanently, to the general service. Before returning to general service the 
Officers will be eligible to volunteer to specialise in Submarines, Gunnery, Torpedo, 
Navigation, etc. Those who volunteer and are selected for Submarines will be 
definitely earmarked for that service, and after one year in the general service 
they will return to the Submarine Service and from that time will be regarded 
as specialists in that service, and would only revert again to the general service 
under the same conditions as other specialists. It is estimated that the future 
requirements of junior Officers for the Submarine Service will be about 35 per 
year. Also that as there are more Lieutenants of seniority 1921, Acting 
Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants, than are required, the future prospect of 
those not taking up a specialist branch or Submarine work is small. 


SPECIALIST OFFICERS.—At the same time the Admiralty point out in another 
Fleet Order that the number of candidates for specialisation is in excess of 
future requirements in certain branches, whilst in others the number of suitable 
candidates is insufficient. As it is considered probable that some Officers, who 
are not selected owing to the excessive number of candidates for a particular 
branch, may desire to be considered for specialisation in another branch, the 
Board desire that the attention of candidates for specialisation may be drawn 
to Article 321 (2a) of the King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, which 
provides that Officers may volunteer to specialise in more than one subject, 
stating the order of preference in which they wish their applications to be 
considered. The applications already received to qualify in Signals are greatly 
in excess of requirements. 


R.N.R. OFrricers.—Conditions under which Lieutenant-Commanders and 
Lieutenants, R.N.R. and R.N.V.R., will be permitted to rank, and in the case of 
executive officers, take command with officers of the R.N. of corresponding rank 
according to seniority, and not after all R.N. officers of the rank as heretofore, 
were issued on 24th February. 

Officers who have certain specified qualifications will be designated ‘‘ Qualified 
Officers’ and will be distinguished in the Navy List by a star in a circle against 
their names. Qualified Officers of the same rank shall, in relation to Officers of 
the Royal Navy of corresponding rank and each other rank and command 
according to their respective seniorities, but after officers of the Royal Navy of 
the same seniority. Officers of the same rank who are not qualified will rank and 
command after officers of the R.N. and Qualified Officers of corresponding rank, 
and, in relation to each other, according to their respective seniorities. 

A lieutenant or lieutenant-commander who is confirmed in his rank and is 
recommended for the status of Qualified Officer by an Officer, R.N., not below 
the rank of Commander-in-command, under whom he has served for a period 
of not less than 28 days’ actual service or training, will at the discretion of the 
Admiralty, be granted the power of exercising naval command according to his 
seniority as though he were an officer, R.N.; for example, a lieutenant thus 
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qualified will take command before a lieutenant, R.N., of less seniority, whereas 
a lieutenant not so qualified takes command after a lieutenant, R.N., of any 
seniority. The recommendation must be to the effect that he is qualified to take 
charge of a watch at sea in one of H.M. ships, and as an Officer of Quarters of the 
primary armament of the ship from which he is recommended; that he has a good 
knowledge of service customs and discipline, and that he is in all respects able, 
and recommended to perform the ordinary duties of a lieutenant or lieutenant- 
commander, R.N., of similar seniority in the class of vessel in which he is serving. 


New WarsuHipPs.—Early in April it was officially announced that 32. war 
vessels were then under construction. Seven of these were light cruisers, three 
being nearly ready for service. The ‘“‘ Capetown ’’ was commissioned by Captain 
E. R. Jones on 8th April at Pembroke, and on 14th June left Devonport to relieve 
the ‘‘ Cambrian ’”’ on the North American Station. The ‘ Despatch,” paid off 
after trials on 8th April, was recommissioned at Chatham on 15th June and left 
Sheerness on 5th July for Singapore to relieve the ‘‘ Curlew” on the China 
Station. The ‘“‘ Diomede’’ was commissioned by Captain Geoffrey Hopwood, 
C.B.E., at Portsmouth on 24th April for trials, and was ordered to leave there 
in July to relieve the ‘‘ Cairo’ on the China Station. 


TorPEDO CraFr.—Of the six destroyers and eight submarines in the building 
list, the destroyer ‘“‘ Thracian’’ was commissioned with a reserve crew on Ist 
April at Sheerness. The five others are the ‘‘ Witch,” ‘‘ Worcester,” ‘‘ Wren.” 
“ Whitehall”’ and “ Shikari.” The eight submarines are “ K.” 26, “L.” 23, 
26, 27, 53, 54 and 69, and a new boat to be built at Chatham. There are also two 
flotilla leaders, the ‘‘ Keppel” and “‘ Broke” (ex-‘‘ Rooke”), two aircraft- 
carriers, six coastal motor-boats and a minelayer. 


“‘ INFLEXIBLE ’’ BROKEN Up.—On 8th April the battle-cruiser ‘ Inflexible ”’ 
left Devonport in tow of two Dutch tugs for Germany, to be broken up. 
Launched in 1907, she was one of the first three battle-cruisers of the Navy, and 
in the war took part in the Heliogoland Bight action, the victory at the Falklands, 


‘and the battle of Jutland. In 1921 it was intended to convert her into a boys’ 


training ship, but in view of the cost the plan was abandoned. 


** ALEXANDRA” Parp Orr.—On 13th April the royal yacht ‘“‘ Alexandra,” 
Captain Basil V. Brooke, was ordered to be paid off at Portsmouth, His Majesty 
the King having given his consent to the sale of the vessel as a measure of 
economy, as was suggested in the report of the Geddes Committee on National 
Expenditure. The yacht was used for the last time for the royal visit to 
Belgium and Northern France. 


“‘Harp-Lyinc Money.”—On 14th April, an Admiralty order stated that 
the living and sleeping conditions in destroyers, flotilla leaders, sloops (other than 
surveying vessels) and small monitors, as compared with those which existed in 
the original torpedo boat destroyers in which hard-lying money at half-rates was 
first instituted in 1894, no longer justified the payment of this allowance to 
ratings serving therein under normal conditions, and it was ordered to cease as 
from 1st June, 1922. 

Stoop FoR Inp1aA.—On 19th April the sloop “ Lychnis,’” which had been 
fitted out for transfer to the Indian Government, left Devonport for Bombay, 
arriving on 27th May. 

PrizE Money.—On April 22nd it was officially announced that the final 
distribution of the balance of the money available in the Naval Prize Fund 
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would be begun at once in the Department of the Accountant-General of the 
Navy. A full share for thirty months’ qualifying service was 75s., or 25s. more 
than the corresponding share in the distribution of April, 1920. 

New Hospirat Surp.—On 2oth April the hospital ship “‘ Berbice’ arrived 
at Portsmouth on her withdrawal from the Mediterranean in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Geddes Committee that only one hospital ship should 
be retained in the post war Navy instead of two. The new hospital ship ‘“‘ Maine ’”’ 
(ex-‘‘ Panama’’) replaced her in the Mediterranean, leaving Portsmouth on 
15th May and arriving at Malta on the 24th. 


“ OLEANDER ” LAUNCHED.—On 26th April the oil tank vessel “‘ Oleander ” 
was launched at Pembroke Dockyard, the naming ceremony being performed 
by Mrs. Dutton, wife of Captain the Hon. A. B. S. Dutton, C.M.G., the Captain- 
Superintendent of the yard. The vessel has a length of 447 ft., with an 
extreme breadth of 57 ft., and 33 ft. in depth of hold. Of 10,000 tons’ 
displacement, her cargo carrying capacity is 5,000 tons. 


RESERVE FLEET CoMMANDS.—On 28th April the Admiralty ordered that the 
division of the Reserve Fleet at Portsmouth should be administered by the 
Rear-Admiral Commanding Reserve Fleet. No senior officer was therefore 
appointed to that division. Their lordships also decided that the ships of the 
Reserve Fleet at the Nore should be organised in one group, with one captain 
as senior officer in command. A senior officer of the Reserve Fleet at Rosyth 
was appointed until the work of de-storing the capital ships at that port was 
completed. 

Loss oF “‘ H. 42.’—In reference to the loss of submarine ‘‘ H. 42,’’ reported 
last quarter, Mr. Amery stated in May that the disaster to this vessel occurred 
off Europa Point on 23rd March, when submarine “‘H. 42,” and other sub- 
marines of the Third Flotilla, were delivering a dummy attack on destroyers. 
The destroyers were proceeding at a speed of 20 knots when, at 9.41 a.m., H.M. 
submarine ‘‘ H. 42” rose to the surface some 30 yards right ahead of H.M.S. 
“Versatile.” The destroyer’s helm was put hard-a-port and the engines to full 
speed astern, but the ship had not started to turn when she struck ‘ H. 42” 
just abaft the conning tower. The submarine sank immediately. The immediate 
cause of the accident was that, contrary to instructions, H.M. submarine “‘ H. 42” 
rose to the surface when she did. The reason for her surfacing is not known. 


PORTLAND TRAINING SuHips.—The boys’ training establishment at Portland, 
established on 22nd September, 1921, with the commissioning of the battleships 
“Colossus ’’ and ‘‘ Collingwood ’”’ for the purpose, ceased to exist on 14th May. 
The ‘‘ Collingwood’’ had been withdrawn and paid off at Portsmouth on 
31st March, and the “Colossus” left Portland for Devonport on 11th May, 
having transferred the remaining boys to other training establishments. 


ForREIGN Commissions.—An Admiralty order on the subject of ships’ 
commissions on foreign stations directs that in order to effect economy in the 
cost of carrying out foreign reliefs and to reduce the number of men duplicated 
by ‘“‘crossing reliefs,’ the normal length of commission of H.M. ships on 
foreign stations in future will not be less than 24 years, exclusive of the time 
spent by the crews on passage or waiting for suitable opportunity for passage. 
The time away from home ports is not to exceed three years. 


R.N. BENEVOLENT TRusT.—By an order of 12th May, the Royal Naval 
Benevolent Trust came into existence. The Admiralty stated that they had 
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had under consideration the best method of utilising for the benefit of sailors 
certain sums of money which were accumulated during the war. Their lordships 
consider it would be in the interests of the services that the administration of all 
naval benevolent funds should be concentrated in a single organisation. Steps 
have therefore been taken to form under Royal Charter a body known as the 
Royal Naval Benevolent Trust, the Grand Fleet Fund ceasing to function as a 
separate organisation. The body will provide that representatives of the men 
of the Navy shall have a controlling voice in the actual administration of the 
Benevolent Funds and for the association of the naval authorities with the men’s 
representatives so far as the policy of the organisation is concerned. The funds 
that are being handed over for the purpose of the trust consists of an amount, 
approximately, of £65,000. 


S1xTH FLoTILLA REDUCED.—On 12th May, on completing their spring leave, 
the vessels of the Sixth Destroyer Flotilla were paid off and recommissioned with 
volunteer two-fifth crews, as independent commands, with accounts carried out 
at Port Edgar, to which base they proceeded from their home ports. The 
Sixth Flotilla is to be administered by the Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Fleet, 
being treated in all respects in the same way as the Ninth Flotilla. 


NAVAL WELFARE ORGANISATION.—On 22nd May, after a lapse of nearly two 
years, the Naval Welfare machinery was revived by the holding of nine class request 
meetings at Chatham. The presiding officers were Commanders A. G. Pearce, 
P. Whitfield, S. P. B. Russell, A. L. St. G. Lyster, H. M. Coombs, D. F. Dolphin, 
C. C. B. Vacher, and G. E. Ridgway, with Lieutenant-Colonel G. Carpenter, R.M.L.I. 
From 24th May to 30th, the Central Meetings of the Welfare Committee were held, 
and decided to put forward 56 requests, relating to welfare, pay and allowances, 
pensions, service and promotion, clothing and uniform, leave and travelling, 
accommodation and messing, and status. 


“ RALEIGH ” at Washington.—On 29th May the light cruiser “‘ Raleigh,’ flying 
the flag of Admiral Sir William Pakenham, came up the Potomac River to 
the Navy yard berth of the American Presidential yacht ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ where she 
remained until 6th June. She was the first vessel of her size to arrive at Washington 
and to fly the white Ensign in sight of the Capital for more than a century. Admiral 
Pakenham was received by President Harding and Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State. 


PERMANENT CRUISER SERVICE.—Revised regulations governing ranks and 
ratings belonging to the Permanent Cruiser Service have been promulgated by the 
Admiralty. On the question of relative rank the officers and men of the Service 
will be placed as follows : Chief Officer, corresponding with Commissioned Boatswain 
according to seniority ; Senior Mate, with, but after, Commissioned Boatswain ; Second 
Mate, with, but after Boatswain; Chief Quartermaster, with Chief Petty Officer. 
Ratings, other than Chief Quartermasters, are now extinct. Chief officers and 
Senior Mates will wear the same uniform as a Commissioned Boatswain, Second 
Mates the same as Boatswains, and Chief Quartermasters the same as Chief Petty 
Officers. Chief Quartermasters on promotion to Second Mate ‘will receive outfit 
allowances as for warrant officers, R.N., on promotion. Other arrangements 
having been made for the performance of the Fishery Protection duties formerly 
carried out by Coastguard Cruisers, the officers and men of the Permanent Cruiser 
Service are surplus to requirements in so far as these duties are concerned and they 
will, in future, be employed in H.M. ships and establishments as required. Ap- 
pointments of officers will be arranged by the Admiralty. The drafting of Chief 
Quartermasters will be arranged by the Depots to which they belong. 
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TABLE-MonEy REDucED.—On 2nd June the Admiralty ordered that the table 
money of all flag officers and commodores was to be reduced to pre-war rates on 
July 1st. This reduction was rendered necessary by the very urgent need for 
economy, “ and in view of this,” said the Board, ‘‘ entertaining on the scale hitherto 
eustomary is not considered justifiable or necessary.” A limited sum is allowed to 
the Admiralty annually to be expended at their discretion in the following cases :-— 
(a) Abnormal expenditure by flag officers in connection with official visits to foreign 
ports; (b) special entertainment by squadrons or ships. It was directed that appli- 
cations for grants from this func might be made to the Admiraity if necessary. 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS.—Early in June, the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Furious,” Com- 
mander A. F. St. C. Armitage, proceeded from Rosyth to Devonport to undergo 
a special and extensive overhaul, for which £300,315 was set apart in the Navy 
Estimates. Laid down in June, 1915, as a light battle-cruiser, the ‘‘ Furious ” was 
in March 1917, selected for conversion into an aircraft-carrier, and became flagship 
of Rear Admiral Phillimore, Commanding Aircraft of the Grand Fleet. Mr. Amery, 
financial secretary to the Admiralty, replying to a question by Viscount Curzon 
about aircraft carriers in commission and reserve, the adequacy of the provision of 
machines, and other details, said :—The ships in commission are ‘‘ Argus’”’ and 
“Pegasus’’; the ships under construction or reconstruction are ‘‘ Hermes,”’ 
“ Eagle,” and ‘‘ Furious;’’ “ Ark Royal’’ is in reserve. Seventeen battleships, 
four battle cruisers, and seven light cruisers are fitted with flying platforms. 


Naval DRIFTER Lost.—On Ig9th June the Admiralty announced that His 
Majesty’s drifter ‘‘ Blue Sky,” which left Portsmouth on Monday, 12th June, for 
Invergordon, must be presumed to have been lost with all hands, wreckage of the 
vessel having been washed ashore. Those on board were Lieutenant Francis H.C. 
Jennings, Midshipmen Richard B. Cator and David Dundas, and twelve ratings. 
The “‘ Blue Sky ” was tender to the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,”’ and was on her way north 
to assist in gunnery practice, her crew being supplied from the Flagship. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE.—The King expressed to the Admiralty his wish that his 
deep sympathy be conveyed to the relatives of those who had lost their lives in the 
drifter. On July rst, a memorial service was held on board the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,”’ 
accompanied by several other vessels of the Atlantic Fleet en route from Inver- 
gordon to Torbay, over the spot off the Kentish Knock where the “‘ Blue Sky ”’ was 
believed to have gone down. Wreckage from the vessel came ashore between 
Margate and Birchington. 

“ RENOwWn’S”” RETURN.—The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Renown,” Captain the Hon. 
Herbert Meade, D.S.O., returned to Plymouth on the conclusion of her tour to 
India and the Far East with the Prince of Wales on the evening of June 2oth, and 
His Royal Highness landed at Devonport next morning and proceeded to London. 
The local destroyer force, consisting of the ‘‘ Wakeful,”’ “‘ Tenacious,” ‘‘ Tormentor,”’ 
“‘ Satyr ’”’ and “‘ Sturgeon ”’ (the last-named with Dartmouth cadets on board), met 
the Renown at sea and escorted her into the Sound. She had been escorted from 
Colombo by the light cruiser ‘‘ Comus,”’ Captain R. S. Sneyd, D.S.O. 


ADMIRALTY GREETING.—On 20th June the Admiralty wirelessed to the Prince : 
“‘On behalf of the Royal Navy, the Board of Admiralty desire to welcome your 
Royal Highness on your return home. The whole Navy has followed the record of 
your arduous tour with the keenest interest and admiration, and begs to offer its 
sincere congratulations upon the great success you have everywhere achieved and 
to express its deep thankfulness for your safe return.’’ The Prince replied: “I 
desire to thank the Board of Admiralty most sincerely for their kind message on 
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behalf of the Royal Navy. Since leaving England I have had the privilege of not 
only being escorted by various ships belonging to the stations through which I have 
passed, but also of meeting most of the other ships of those squadrons, and have been 
much impressed by their efficiency. I take this opportunity of thanking the Board 
of Admiralty for the help the Navy has given me at all times during my tour.— 
Edward.” Many other congratulations were sent to the Prince, including the old- 
time pilots’ greeting : ‘‘ Welcome, safe home.” 

New “ PRESIDENT.’’—The new R.N.V.R. drillship ‘‘ President,”’ formerly the 
sloop ‘‘ Saxifrage,”” arrived at her moorings between Blackfriars Bridge and the 
Temple Pier on 21st June. Her boilers and engines had been removed at Pem- 
broke, and a wooden structure built on the deck, giving her the appearance of a 
“‘ Noah’s ark.’’ She has accommodation for about 1,000 men. 


FirE AT PEMBROKE.—On 24th June, a fire broke out in the mould loft of 
Pembroke Dockyard and caused considerable destruction. The loft consisted of 
several offices, the most important being the drawing office, in which were kept 
models and drawings of every ship built and launched at the yard since its inception. 
The dockyard fire brigade, helped by the crew of the light cruiser ‘‘ Cleopatra,’ 
which was refitting, found it impossible to save the building. It was stated that 
among the relics destroyed were some figureheads of ships captured by Nelson. 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 
DENMARK. 
TRAINING Surp’s Visir.—On 18th June, the Danish cruiser ‘‘ Heimdal,” on 
a training cruise for midshipmen, arrived in the Thames off Greenhithe, and remained 
for four days, afterwards going on to Dartmouth. She was commanded by Captain 
V. Harttung, and among the officers in training on board was Prince Knud of 
Denmark, the second son of the King and Queen. 


FRANCE. 


NEw PrRoGRAMME.—The question of the provision made for new construction 
for the French Navy was raised in the House of Commons on 15th June by Com. 
Bellairs. Mr. Amery, Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, in reply, said : ‘‘ The 
total number of vessels in the new French programme is 34. This number is made 
up of three light cruisers, six flotilla leaders, twelve destroyers, twelve submarines, 
and one aeroplane carrier. The estimated cost of each vessel is not known, but 
a credit of 755,000,000f. (or £30,200,000 at par) has been voted for the construction 
of the whole programme.” 

CoLuis1on.—On June 26th the destroyer “ Bouclier,’’ while returning from 
trials, collided with the French battleship ‘‘ Paris,’’ which was lying at anchor off 
Toulon. Travelling at a speed of 14 knots, the “ Bouclier ’’ had her bows smashed, 
but managed to reach one of the dockyard basins. The “ Paris ’’ had a hole torn in 
her starboard side. Defective steering gear was stated to have caused the mishap. 


GERMANY. 

SUBMARINES DESTROYED.—A belated official statement was issued in Germany 
early in February on the number of U-boats lost during the war. The total number 
sunk, interned and captured was 199. There were 30 lost in the North Sea (three 
in German coastal waters). In the English Channel 56 were sunk. Twelve were 
lost in the ‘‘ Hoofden ” entrance to the Channel. In British coastal waters 43 were 
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sunk—five on the west coast, sixteen on the east coast, two near Scapa Flow, nine 
round the Irish Coast, seven in the Irish Sea, two by the Shetlands and two by the 
Scillies. In the Mediterranean 17 were sunk; in the Black Sea 4; in the Arctic 
and Atlantic two each; and in the Baltic three. Off the Danish coast one was 
sunk; off the French Northern coast 2; off the Dutch coast 3; and off the Flemish 
coast 2. The interned U-boats which were subsequently surrendered or blown up 
were distributed thus :—Spain, 5; Holland,2; Pola, 7; Cattaro, Trieste and Fiume, 
one each. Four were blown up before the German retreat from Flanders. In the 
U-boats sunk 370 officers and about 5,c0o petty officers and men were lost. 


JAPAN. 


NEw PREMIER.—In the new Japanese Ministry formed in June, Admiral Baron 
Kato became Prime Minister, retaining his former post as Minister of Marine. Baron 
Kato was the principal Japanese delegate to the Washington Conference in Novem- 
ber last. 

CAPITAL SHIPS SCRAPPED.—It was stated in June that of the Japanese men-of- 
War to be scrapped under the Washington Treaty, the battle-cruisers “‘ Akagi ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Amagi”’ would be converted into aircraft-carriers; these vessels are still on 
the stocks. The battleships ‘‘ Kaga’’ and “ Tosa’”’ are to be used as targets for 
gunnery trials and air attacks, and the “ Aki”’ and ‘‘ Satsuma” are also to be used 
as target ships. The ships to be demolished in the dockyards include the “‘ Settsu,”’ 
“* Kashima,” ‘‘ Katori,’’ ‘“‘ Asahi,” ‘‘ Hizen,” ‘‘ Shikishima,”’ ‘‘ Ikoma,”’ ‘‘ Ibuki,”’ 
and “‘ Kurama.”’ 

UNITED STATES. 


Navy Bitt.—On 19th June the Senate passed the Naval Appropriation Bill, 
providing for an expenditure of 295,450,000 dollars, or about 44,000,000 dollars 
more than was allowed by the House of Representatives. The strengths of the 
enlisted personnel was fixed at 86,000 for the Navy and 19,500 for the Marines. 

DESTROYER Force REpuctions.—The destroyer force of the American Navy 
is being considerably reduced owing to the limitations of naval armament fixed by 
Congress. In the schedule published on June 9 the number of boats to be kept in 
commission was placed at 103, with reduced complements numbering 10,506 men. 
In accordance with this allocation it is now indicated that the following changes will 
be made in organisation :—One flotilla leader and twelve boats, accompanied by 
a tender, will be sent vid the Suez Canal to the China Station; twelve boats now 
there being relieved and returning home. The eight boats now in European waters 
will be relieved by eight other boats, and those going home will join the Atlantic 
Fleet. When these changes have been carried out the organisation of the force of 
five leaders and ninety-eight boats will be as follows :—Atlantic Fleet, two flotilla 
leaders and six divisions of six boats each; Pacific Fleet, two flotilla leaders and 
six divisions of six boats each; Asiatic Station, one flotilla leader and three divisions 
of six boats each; and the European station, one division of eight boats. All the 
relief boats are of the latest thirty-five knot class. 

FLaG CHANGES.—On 19th June, Vice-Admiral Albert P. Niblack handed over 
the command of the United States Naval Forces in European waters to Vice- 
Admiral E. A. Anderson, the change taking place at Portsmouth. A fortnight later 
it was stated from Washington that Vice-Admiral Anderson had been appointed to 
succeed Admiral Joseph Strauss as Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, and 
that Vice-Admiral Andrew Long would replace him. The battleship ‘‘ Utah,” 
which was taken in hand for repair at Portsmouth Dockyard at the end of May, is 

to be replaced by the cruiser “ Pittsburgh ’”’ about the middle of October. 
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MILITARY NOTES. 





APPOINTMENT OF COLONEL AND COLONEL-COMMANDANT. 


It is laid down in Army Order 518 of 1921 that the appointment of colonel of a 
regiment, or of a colonel-commandant of the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, Rifle Brigade, Royal Army Service Corps, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, Royal Army Ordnance Corps, Royal Army Veterinary Corps, will be filled 
by selection from Field Marshals and general officers on the active or retired list. 

Colonels of the cavalry and infantry regiments of the line, and colonels comman- 
dant of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Rifle Brigade, Royal Army Service Corps, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Royal Army Veterinary Corps, and Royal Army Ord- 
nance Corps, appointed after September 6th, 1920, will vacate such appointments 
at the age of 70. 


APPOINTMENT OF COLONELS. 


An Army Order, No. 89 of 1922, provides that “‘ promotion to the rank of 
Colonel to complete an establishment shall be made by selection from lieutenant- 
colonels.’”” This new regulation takes the place of the article in the Pay Warrant 
that ‘‘ promotion to the rank of colonel shall be made by selection from lieutenant- 
colonels who have served five years in that rank.” 


ARMY CADETSHIPS. 


Increased Fees at Woolwich and Sandhurst.—The new scale of annual fees to 
cadets admitted as a result of the examination is as follows :— 


(1) For the son of an officer, seaman, marine, soldier, or airman, who has died 


' whilst on full pay, half-pay, retired pay, or pension, and whose family has been left 


in pecuniary distress, £20; 

(2) For the son of a deceased officer, whose widow is or would have been, if 
living, eligible for pension, £55; 

(3) For the son of a soldier who is serving, or who died while serving with the 
Colours, or was discharged either through ill-health caused by the service, or after 
at least 20 years’ Colour service, or of a seaman, marine, or airman in corresponding 
circumstances, £55; 


(4) For the son of an officer who is, or was, at the time of his death, on the 
active list holding substantive rank (as regards combatant, medical, dental, and 
veterinary officers), or the rank (as regards departmental officers) of lieutenant- 
colonel or colonel in the Army; or a captain or commander in the Navy; or a 
wing-commander, group captain or air commodore in the Royal Air Force, and 
for the son of a retired officer who last served in these ranks and retired with not 
less than 20 years’ service or on account of age, non-employment, or ill-health 
caused by the service, or on reduction of establishment, £80; and for the sons of 
other officers or retired officers below the ranks above specified, £55 ; 


(5) For the son of a Major-General or Lieutenant-General, Rear-Admiral or 
Vice-Admiral, Air Vice-Marshal, £95; 


(6) For the son of a General, Admiral, Air Chief-Marshal, £105; 
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(7) For the son of a serving or retired officer not otherwise specially provided 
for or of a private gentleman, £200. 

Forms of-application may be obtained from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 


THE CAVALRY REDUCTIONS. 


The Household Cavalry.—Arrangements are now in progress for effecting the 
amalgamation of the rst and 2nd Life Guards and the reduction of the Royal Horse 
Guards. The designation of the composite Household Cavalry Regiment will be 
‘The Life Guards (1st and 2nd).’”” The regiment will consist of four squadrons, 
the existing regiments providing two squadrons each. 


AMALGAMATION SCHEME, 


Officers’ Retention and Transfer.—The following arrangements for effecting the 
amalgamation of other Cavalry Regiments will be carried out :— 


Dyvagoons.—The Carabineers (6th Dragoon Guards), 7th Dragoon Guards, 
and Inniskillings (6th Dragoons) will proceed forthwith to form one squadron 
each for despatch overseas next trooping season to join the 3rd, 4th, and 5th Dragoon 
Guards respectively, for amalgamation with those regiments. The establishment 
of each squadron, comprising one Hotchkiss and three Sabre Troops, will be 6 
officers, 27 non-commissioned officers, 2 trumpeters, and 115 privates, together 
with 32 rank and file, trained in Vickers gun and signalling. 


Hussars.—The 15th will form a squadron of 19th Hussars for amalgamation, 
the establishment for this squadron being as for a squadron of a cavalry regiment 
serving at home. Former personnel of the 19th Hussars, serving with the 15th 
Hussars, will be posted to this squadron. A similar establishment is laid down for 
the squadron of 20th Hussars, which the 13th will form for amalgamation with the 
14th Hussars. The 18th Hussars, who are now in India, will, before returning, 
post from the surplus personnel the numbers required to complete the 4th, 7th, and 
11th Hussars to establishment, so as to obviate drafting to these regiments during 
the trooping season of 1922-23. One squadron of the 18th Hussars will remain 
formed for return to the United Kingdom next trooping season, in order to be amal- 
gamated with the 13th Hussars, and the remaining surplus personnel of the 18th 
will accompany the squadron. 


Lancers.—The 17th will form a squadron of 21st Lancers for amaigamation, 
the establishment being as for a home cavalry squadron. The 12th Lancers will 
form a squadron of 5th Lancers for despatch to India to the 16th Lancers for amal- 
gamation, the establishment being as for each squadron of amalgamated Dragoon 
Guards. : 


Reduction of Officeys.—The reduction of the number of officers is being effected 
throughout the cavalry, only a sufficient number of officers being retained to provide 
officers for the number of regiments remaining in the reduced establishments. So 
that after a sufficient number have been eliminated from the cavalry by the general 
methods of reduction, the officers of the amalgamated regiments who are recom- 
mended for retention in the Service, but who are surplus to the requirements of the 
amalgamated regiments, will be transferred to fill vacancies in other regiments. 
Officers so transferred will retain the date of their present regimental seniority. 
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Officers who do not accept transfer to other regiments will not be eligible to 
go on half-pay under Article 308, Pay Warrant, 1914, nor will they be eligible for the 
special terms of compensation. 

Transfers to the four cavalry regiments, 5th and 21st Lancers and 19th and 
zoth Hussars, which have recently been disbanded, and which are about to be 
resuscitated on a one squadron basis, will be carried out in due course. The selection 
of officers for these squadrons is being dealt with separately. 


Surplus Other Ranks.—As to the disposal of surplus other ranks, personnel 
available and serving with the regiments concerned will be utilised to complete 
the amalgamated squadrons. All men throughout the cavalry now serving on 
special short service and duration of war engagements, which would normally 
expire before April 1st, 1923, will be discharged in accordance with the provisions 
already announced; but personnel surplus to their corps, other than these, may 
elect either to remain with the cavalry or to transfer to the Infantry, Tank Corps, 
Royal Corps of Signals, or Royal Army Medical Corps. Personnel remaining with 
the cavalry may, if Dragoons, be required to transfer to Hussars or Lancers; if 
either of the latter they will be posted within the corps by the Officer i/c. Cavalry 
Records, Canterbury. 

All remaining other ranks who do not accept the above options will, if serving 
on an engagement which includes service in the reserve, and if they elect to accept 
premature transfer to the reserve, be transferred to the reserve forthwith. All 
others will be discharged. 


ARTILLERY REDUCTIONS. 


Brigades to be Disbanded and Absorbed.—The following information is contained 
in an Army Order regarding the reorganisation of the Royal Field Artillery and 
the Royal Garrison Artillery :— 

In view of the reductions which are being effected in the Royal Field Artillery, 
the 2nd, 30th, 33rd, 34th and 36th Brigades H.Q. will be transferred from the United 
Kingdom to India, and will absorb respectively the 22nd, 24th, 26th, 29th and 25th 
Brigades H.Q., and the 7th, 16th, and 31st Brigades H.Q. will be disbanded. 

Also some 28 batteries will be transferred from the United Kingdom to India, 
and will each absorb an existing battery. The 29th battery, after absorbing the 
129th battery, will be transferred to Constantinople, there to absorb the 131st Bat., 
and similarly, the 91st, having absorbed the r4oth, will be transferred from 16th 
to 12th Brigade and absorb the 130th Battery. 

As a result of these changes there will now be 14 brigades at home, one brigade 
on the Rhine, one brigade at Constantinople, and eleven in India. 

Similarly, in view of the reductions which are being effected in the Royal 
Garrison Artillery, the VIIth, VIIIth, [IXth and Xth Medium Brigade Headquarters 
will be disbanded, and a number of batteries absorbed by other batteries. As 
a result of this reorganisation of the R.G.A. there will be two medium brigades 
at home, one (unbrigaded) battery on the Rhine, one brigade for the Mediterranean, 
and two brigades and one battery for India. 

It is officially stated that the 35th (Howitzer) Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
and the 36th (Howitzer) Battery Royal Garrison Artillery have now been absorbed 
by the 33rd and 34th Batteries (Howitzer), Royal Garrison Artillery, respectively ; 
and that the 7th Brigade H.Q., Royal Field Artillery, has been disbanded with 
effect from 1oth June. 


Oo VOL, LXVII. 
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INFANTRY REDUCTIONS. 


The officers of regiments which are reduced from four to two battalions, 
who are recommended for retention in the Service, but who are surplus to the re- 
quirements of the reduced regiments, will be transferred to fill vacancies in other 
Officers so transferred will retain the date of their present regimental 


regiments. 
Those who do not accept transfer will not be eligible for half-pay, nor 


seniority. 
for the special terms of compensation recently announced. 

Preference of Regiments.—Officers may submit to their commanding officers 
applications to transfer, giving five regiments in order of preference, and every 
endeavour will be made to comply with individual selections as far as the exigencies 
of the Service permit. It is intended, as a general rule, to transfer officers to other 
regiments in which their regimental seniority and service will correspond, as far 
as possible, with those of the officers already in the regiment. 

As regards other ranks, special short service personnel, whose service expires on 
or before March 31st, 1923, will either be discharged with compensation, or allowed to 
extend their service, according to the provisions of Army Order 181 of 1922. Per- 
sonnel for ordinary discharge or transfer to the Reserve within one month will be 
so discharged or transferred; other personnel, including all boys, will be posted to 
other units of their corps up to the numbers required. The remaining other ranks 
may volunteer for transfer according to the requirements of the Service. 

Other ranks not thus disposed of as above will, if serving on an engagement 
which includes service in the Reserve, be either transferred to the Reserve forthwith, 
or, if they do not accept premature transfer to the Reserve, be discharged on terms 


already announced. 


COMPENSATION SCHEME FOR SURPLUS OFFICERS. 


Retired Pay and Gratuities for Officers and Men on Reduction of the Establish- 
ments.—Those officers who are assessible for retired pay will be awarded retired pay 
at the rates appropriate on the normal scale applicable to their service and rank, 
together with additions, called “‘ compensation elements,” according to rank as 





follows :— 
Rank, Compensation elements, 
£ 
Subaltern 50 a year 
Captain 60 a year 
Major = a 75 a year 


Lieutenant-Colone .-. 100 a year 

There are other provisions concerning Lieutenant-Colonels in certain circum- 
stances, and an officer (not on the list of a regiment or corps) holding a Colonel’s 
(or higher) appointment and displaced therefrom by reduction of the post, may 
either (a) retire at once with the retired pay he would have earned had he continued 
in the appointment for the normal term, or up to the normal age limit of his rank, 
whichever date is earlier; or (b) be placed on half-pay. 

An officer, whose retired pay includes a compensation element, will be at liberty 
to commute the compensation element, in whole or in part, whether he is under or 


over the age of 40 years. 
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Gratuities.—An officer not assessible for retired pay, as having, on date of retire- 
ment, less than fifteen years’ service, will be retired with a gratuity on the following 
scale :— 





Rank and Service. Basic Gratuity. Service Addition. 
£ 

Second Lieutenant ... ats eae aes 600 
Lissa wih § aid hel ian tg et? Together with an 
; y addition of £100 for 
service... a ca ss is 800 Giiia: lias a, <taitiailaa 
Captain with less than 13 years’ service ... 1,000 y 4 

Captain with 13 or 14 years’ service mar 1,100 


The following table shows the total gratuities that the officers mentioned will 
be entitled to :— 


Second-Lieutenant ... Under1 year ... bas ... {£600 
3 so. B pear ea ois i 700 
Lieutenant ote «» 2 years te seb ake goo 
A 3 years 7 xe «+» 1,000 

Fs sie 4 years aes sia ss! .Ijf0o 

‘5 a3 --» 5 years ae ae «1,300 

Fa Seis ... 6 years me re «-» 1,400 

5 oes -+ 7 years mie ae ««- 1,500 

ee ie6 ... 8 years sik eed eos 2,600 

A dod -. 9 years a aes Jose gZeo 

a an ... IO years es oe woo f BBO 

- ae .-. II years es a .» 1,900 

re ae ... 12 years ads Sas “si, 008 

4 ee .-. 13 years ies svt ++ 2,100 

% is .-. 14 years oh bee ee 
Captain pee .. 2 years is sles oo), 3200 
Me a2 .. 3 years a sea oc 9 39980 

sh 238 .-» 4 years os ass cca Rego 

i re ... 5 years Ree ae sos. 3,500 

os 26. ... 6 years se Se ooe §»=— 8 60 

5 ve «+ 7 years nee ie sas. 5,700 

by ies ... 8 years Se re os ©6=6. 5, 800 

P a0 ... Q years “we vie 23% \, ¥,900 

rp . Io years she aa «++ 2,000 

- . II years Bs saa a0) 2gIOO 

rs foi ... I2 years rye Ads ++ 2,200 

" By --» 13 years ay ads +++ 2,400 

is at --. 14 years ies ae +++ 2,500 


An officer with 13 or 14 years’ service reckoning towards retirement, for whom 
voluntary retirement on completion of 15 years’ service would ordinarily be per- 
missible, may elect to be placed on half-pay and subsequently retire on the ordinary 
rate of retired pay appropriate to his rank and service, in lieu of being immediately 
retired with gratuity. An officer commissioned from the ranks who is eligible to 
retire voluntarily with a gratuity (whether as an alternative to retired pay or not) 
may, on retirement, elect to receive either (a) such gratuity plus basic gratuity, or 
(2) basic gratuity plus service addition calculated on years of commissioned service, 
whichever total is greater. 
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Soldiers serving on other than normal engagements will receive 28 days’ leave 
with full pay and allowances, at the conclusion of which they will be discharged ; 
the full bounty or gratuity which would be issuable on the conclusion of their 
Colour service; and, in addition, if, at the date of discharge, the unexpired portion 
of the soldier’s engagement is three months or less, half-pay and half ration allow- 
ance and full marriage allowance (if in receipt thereof at the time of discharge) 
for 28 days following the date of discharge and so on in proportion. 

A soldier serving on a normal engagement who is given the option of premature 
transfer to the Army Reserve or discharge will be granted the same benefits as a 
soldier serving on other than a normal engagement who is compulsorily discharged, 
according to the length of his unexpired Colour service, and under the same 
conditions, whether he accepts discharge or transfer to the Army Reserve. 

If compulsorily discharged without being given the option of transfer to the 
Army Reserve, a soldier will be granted, in addition to the benefits stated above, 
a gratuity of £2 tos. for each complete year of unexpired Reserve service at the 
date of his discharge. 

If he is given the option of (1) transfer to another unit or corps, (2) premature 
transfer to the Army Reserve, or (3) discharge, and elects to take either (2) or (3), 
he will be granted 28 days’ leave with full pay and allowances, at the conclusion of 
which he will be transferred to the Army Reserve or discharged, as the case may be; 
the full gratuity which would have been issuable under Article 1117, Pay Warrant, 
1914, on the conclusion of his Colour service if he had completed his engagement; 
and further additional allowances in certain circumstances. 

A soldier who at the conclusion of his current engagement would have been 
eligible for a service pension, and is granted a pension on premature discharge, 
will draw the benefits for which he is eligible under the preceding paragraphs in 
addition to such pension. 

Soldiers discharged compulsorily with 14 and less than 21 years’ total service 
will be eligible for service pensions on discharge under the general conditions of 
Army Order 325 of 1919, provided that they have not less than 10 years’ qualifying 
service; they are serving on engagements to complete at least 21 years’ total 
service; they are serving on engagements under which they would be serving with 
the Colours on completing 21 years’ service were they not prematurely discharged. 


SERVICE ABROAD. 


Eastern Garrison Changes.—The following movements of troops between the 
United Kingdom and Commands and Garrisons overseas are announced, subject to 
such modifications as may from time to time be necessary :— 

Cavalry, 6th and 7th Dragoon Guards and 5th Lancers (one squadron each), 
United Kingdom to India; Scots Greys, Egypt to India; Inniskilling Dragoons 
(one squadron), United Kingdom to Egypt; 18th Hussars (one squadron), India 
to United Kingdom. 

Royal Artillery: 1oth (H) Battery, R.F.A., Irak to Egypt; 13th Pack Battery 
R.G.A., Egypt to Aden; 16th Pack Battery R.G.A., Aden to Egypt. 

Infantry: znd Buffs, Aden to United Kingdom; 2nd Norfolk Regiment, 
Irak to Aden; 2nd West Yorkshire Regiment, India to Irak; 1st East Yorks, United 
Kingdom to Egypt; 2nd East Yorks, Irak to United Kingdom; 1st K.O.S.B., 
Egypt to Khartoum; 3rd Worcestershire Regiment, India to United Kingdom; 
2nd Sussex Regiment, Malta to Constantinople; 2nd Dorsetshire Regiment, Khar- 
toum to Constantinople; 2nd Prince of Wales’s Volunteers, Egypt to India; 2nd 
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Essex and 2nd Sherwood Foresters, Constantinople to India; 1st Loyal, Constanti- 
nople to N. China; rst Batn, K.R.R.C. (Cadre), United Kingdom to India; 3rd 
and 4th K.R.R.C., India to United Kingdom; 1st N. Staffordshire Regiment, 


Gibraltar to Constantinople. 
Tank Corps: rst and 2nd Armoured Car Companies, Irak to India. 


MiLit1A DISBANDMENTS. 


Preparations are being made for the disbandment of the following sixteen 
Militia units of Ireland: Cork Royal Garrison Artillery, North Tipperary Light 
Infantry, Kilkenny Regiment, Armagh Light Infantry, Cavan Regiment, Galway 
Regiment, Roscommon Regiment, Royal Queen’s County Rifles, Royal Meath 
Regiment, King’s County Royal Rifles, Kerry Regiment, South Cork Light Infantry, 
Royal Limerick Fusilier Regiment, Kildare Rifles, Royal Dublin City Regiment, 
Dublin County Regiment. 

The Special Reserve of Officers.—It is officially stated that, it having been decided 
to revive the designation of Militia for the Special Reserve, the Special Reserve 
of Officers, except officers on the Supplementary List of the Special Reserve of 
Officers of the Household Cavalry and Brigade of Guards, will become part of the 
Militia; and that officers who were serving in the Special Reserve on 1st October 
last will be deemed to be officers of the Militia as from that date. 

Officers on the Supplementary List of the Special Reserve of Officers of the 
Household Cavalry and Brigade of Guards will be placed on a Supplementary 
List of the Regular Army Reserve of Officers and be eligible for promotion under 
the terms of the warrant by which that Reserve was created. 

The conditions of service and of remuneration of the Militia are under cone 
sideration. When they are published, officers of the Special Reserve of Officers will 
be given the option of continuing to serve under those conditions or of resigning 
their commissions. Meantime they will be subject to the existing regulations. 

There will be no training, either compulsory or voluntary, during the year 
1922-23, for officers of the Militia holding commissions on 31st March last. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY COLOURS. 


The Army Council has issued instructions to the effect that, until battle honours 
are decided, no steps are to be taken to provide new Colours for amalgamated 
battalions of the Territorial Army. 

Meantime amalgamated battalions may retain either or both sets of Colours 
in their possession; and, where both sets are retained, they may be carried 


alternately. 
On no occasion will it be permissible to carry both sets of Colours at the same 


time. 
Officers’ Training Corps.—It is officially stated that a cadet of the Senior Divi- 
sion or a master serving as a cadet in the Junior Division of the Officers’ Training 
Corps will be eligible to undergo examination for Certificate “‘ B ’’ when he has been 
granted or has qualified for the grant of Certificate ‘“‘ A ’’ in the same branch of the 
Service (for this purpose an Engineer Certificate “‘ A ’’ may count as an Infantry 
certificate) and has completed not less than one year’s efficient service as a Senior 
or Junior Cadet. 

A cadet of the Senior Division who has no qualifying service in the Junior 
Division will be required to complete three years’ efficient service in the Senior 
Division before he becomes eligible for the grant of Certificate “B.” A cadet 
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will not be finally granted the certificate until he has completed two years’ 
efficient service, of which one year must have been subsequent to the grant of 
Certificate “‘ A ’’ and been performed in the arm or branch of the Service to which 
the Certificate ‘‘ B” applies. 


Medals.—It is officially stated that over 7,000,000 British War and Victory 
Medals have now been issued, the totals being as follows :— 

British War Medals :—In the United Kingdom, 2,959,240; in the Dominions, 
830,150; to Native Labour Corps, 103,813. 

Victory Medals :—United Kingdom, 2,951,047; Dominions, 655,960. 

The following issues of decorations in respect of services rendered during the 
period 5th August, 1914, and 31st December, 1921, have also been made :— 

Military Crosses, 39,665; D.C.M.s, 24,021; Military Medals, 27,649; Clasps 
to 1914 Star, 131,549; Africa General Service Medal, 5,151; India General Service 
Medal, 732. 

Army Officers’ War Medals.—Legatees or next-of-kin who have not received 
the commemorative war medals due in respect of the services of deceased officers 
during the Great War are requested to communicate with the Secretary, War 
Office (A.G.10), 27, Pilgrim Street, E.C.4, stating the rank (names in full), regiment, 
and date of death of the late officer on whose account application is made, together 
with the approximate date of his entry into a theatre of war, which should be 
designated. The permanent address to which it is desired that the medals should 
be sent should also be given. 

Retired or demobilised officers who have not received their war medals should 
also apply to the same address. Applications for the medals of deceased warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men should be made to the appropriate 
Record Office, and not to the War Office. 


INDIA. 


The King has appointed the Prince of Wales Colonel-in-Chief of the 35th 
and 36th Indian Cavalry Regiments, of the 92nd Punjabis, the 120th Infantry 
Regiment, the 51st Sikhs, and the 37th Dogras. 


Pensions of General Officers of the Indian Army.—A Major-General, on retire- 
ment after completion of three years’ service in the rank of Colonel and one year 
in the rank of Major-General, will be entitled to a pension of £950 a year; after 
completion of two years or more in the higher rank, he will be entitled to the 
maximum pension of £1,000 a year. 

A Lieutenant-General who had not three years’ service as Major-General 
will be entitled to a pension of £1,000 a year, i.e., the maximum for a Major-General, 
if retiring within one year after promotion to Lieutenant-General; {£1,100 after 
one year’s service in the rank, £1,150 after two years, £1,200 after three or more 
years’ service in the rank. J 

A General who had not three years’ service as a Lieutenant-General will be 
entitled to £1,200 a year, i.e., the maximum for a Lieutenant-General if retiring 
within one year after promotion to General; {£1,300 after one year’s service in 
the rank, £1,350 after two years, £1,400 after three or more years’ service in the 
rank. 

Indian Military College.—A draft prospectus relating to the conditions of 
admission to the Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, 
is now available. The college, which will be under the direct control of the 
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Commander-in-Chief will provide public school education on English lines for 
Indian youths who subsequently desire to enter the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, with a view to obtaining commissions in the Indian Army. 

It is intended for those who wish to make the Army their profession in life, 
and parents or guardians of candidates will be required to furnish a declaration 
to this effect. The total number of students for the first year will be 40, and a 
beginning has now been made with 36 Indian cadets who joined the College on 
1st February last. 

Half of these are the sons of officers, some of whom were killed or incapacitated 
during the war. Others of the cadets belong to families with long military records 
and traditions, for, as in the case of the British Army, there are in the Indian Service 
Army families whose males often go into a particular regiment for generations. 

The new company of cadets has a preponderance of Sikhs in it to the extent of 
about one-third of the total. The Pathans and Punjabi Mussulmans furnish nearly 
another third, and the remaining third is divided between the other creeds and 
races. There is also one Indian Jew whose relations helped in Palestine; and 
another whose cadet service begins the 118th year of continuous military employment 
for the males of his family. 


INDIAN INFANTRY REORGANISATION, 


The process of reducing and reorganising the Indian Infantry is proceeding 
steadily. The scheme for renaming and renumbering is going through the fire 
of regimental criticism, and various suggestions are being made to headquarters as 
requested. The new principle is to form regiments of several battalions. The 
regiment would be, say, the Fourth Regiment, and its battalions would be numbered 
1st, 2nd, etc. In addition to the regiment being numbered it will also have a 
designation following the numeral, such as Punjabi, Garhwali, etc. Those battalions 
which possess Royal or special titles will retain them individually. The 92nd 
Punjabis are to be called the Prince of Wales’s. The number of Indian battalions 
to be maintained overseas will be reduced to ten, and this will involve the break 
up of five more units. 


REORGANISATION OF INDIAN ARMY. 


The reductions contemplated, when completed, will have the effect of 
standardising the strength in the Cavalry at about half pre-War strength, while 
the Infantry will stand at approximately pre-War numbers. Amalgamation has 
been resorted to in the Cavalry and grouping in the Infantry. Two squadrons 
of each Cavalry regiment are to be disbanded, the two remaining squadrons being 
amalgamated with two squadrons of another regiment; each new regiment will 
retain the numbers of the two old regiments from which it was formed. Thus, 
for example, the regiment formed from two squadrons each of the 17th Lancers 
and 37th Cavalry is now designated the 17-37th Cavalry. This system of numbering 
is temporary and will shortly be altered to regimental numbers running consecutively 
from 1 to 18. One Cavalry regiment alone, the Guides Cavalry, has been left 
intact. The silladar system, whereby the troopers or sowar provided his own horse, 
saddlery, and uniform, is abolished, and all the amalgamated Cavalry regiments 
are now non-silladar. 

Infantry Groups.—The grouping system for Infantry regiments is considered 
to have many advantages over any previous system in the Indian Army. The 
main idea is that, as far as possible, every regiment in a group has some associating 
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links with the other regiments of the same group. Caste is the primary associating 
link, and in the case of Gurkha, Garhwali, and Dogra groups, each group is composed 
of men of the same caste. Another determining factor is that of past associations, 
é.g., Frontier Force, old Bengal or Madras Army, etc. 

Each group—with the exception of Gurkha groups—consists of at least five 
regiments. Of these, four are styled Active Battalions, the fifth being constituted 
as a Training Battalion. In any case, however, there is only one Training Battalion 
per group. A Training Battalion consists of as many companies as there are 
battalions in the group, or, in other words, each Active Battalion is represented 
by a company in the Training Battalion. In time of peace the main function 
of the Training Battalions is the training of all recruits for their respective groups; 
while if any of the Active Battalions mobilise for active service their office and 
records staffs are sent to their companies in the Training Battalion, who are then 
responsible for the accounts, etc., just as the depéts were’in the past. 

During the time an Active Battalion is mobilised its company in the Training 
Battalion is also required to furnish drafts to maintain it at strength; but should 
the demand be too great, men would be drafted from other companies of the 


Training Battalion. 


Gurkhas.—The grouping of Gurkha regiments is arranged somewhat differently. 
The twenty battalions of Gurkhas are divided into five groups of four battalions 
each, the actual grouping being dictated by caste. Of the twenty battalions 
fourteen consist of Magar-Gurungs, four of Rai-Limbus, and two of Khas; the 
latter, for grouping purposes, being associated with the two odd Magar-Gurung 
battalions. 

Owing to the fact of the Gurkha regiments having permanent stations the 
scheme does not embrace Training Battalions for Gurkha groups. In consequence 
depots will be maintained, whilst mobilised, as formerly. The matter of permanent 
stations has also largely determined the grouping, which is as follows: 1st and 
4th Gurkhas, Dharmsala and Bakloh; 2nd and 9th Gurkhas, Dehra Dun; 3rd 
and 8th Gurkhas, Almora, Lansdowne, and Shillong; 5th and 6th Gurkhas, 
Abbottabad; 7th and 1oth Gurkhas, Quetta and Almora. 

In all there are twenty-six groups, consisting of 140 battalions. 


Retirement of Surplus Officers of the Indian Army.—The terms, briefly, are :— 


(a) A gratuity of £800 for officers retiring in the rank of subaltern, and £1,250 
for those in the rank of Captain. 

(b) In addition an officer retiring in the rank of Subaltern will draw an 
increment at the rate of £75 per annum for each year of service in the rank of 
substantive Subaltern, and an officer retiring in the rank of Captain will draw an 
increment at the rate of £150 per annum for each year of service in the substantive 
rank of Captain, but no additional increment on account of the time he served in 
the rank of Subaltern. -Officers retiring in the rank of Subaltern who have before 
the date of their first commissions as adjusted after appointment to the Indian 
Army, rendered service which under Indian Regulations is allowed to count for 
pension, though not for promotion, will receive an increment at the rate of {60 
per annum for the period of such service. 


(c) In the case of those who do not wish to draw the whole gratuity at once, 
an allowance at the rate of {200 a year for unmarried officers and £300 a year for 
married officers is granted for any period not exceeding three years during which 
the main part of the gratuity (as defined in the rules which will be published) 
remains undrawn. 
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Free passages for himself and family will be provided to any port in the 
British Empire to which the officer may wish to go. 

The officers affected are those whose Indian Army commission, as adjusted for 
purposes of promotion, falls within the period 1st January, 1915, to 31st December, 
1918, inclusive. 


THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF FRANCE. 


The French Army, after the new law of 18 months’ service for all conscripts 
has been passed, will number 32 divisions, totalling approximately 420,000. 
There will also be a Colonial Army of 300,000 men. 


FRENCH OFFICERS’ UNIFORM. 


A substantial economy has been effected in the French Officer’s kit by reducing 
the number of uniforms he must possess to two, viz., full dress uniform for wear off 
duty in towns, on visits, or ceremonial occasions, and a regulation uniform to be 
worn in the field. Epaulettes will no longer be obligatory. 


GERMANY. 


Germany’s War Material Productions, 1914-1918.—A recent number of the 
Kriegeszeitung gives the following statement of the amount of war material produced 
in Germany during the course of the active operations of 1914-18 :— 

The number of small arms of all kinds actually manufactured amounted to 
ten millions. Before the war had been more than five months in progress German 
arsenals were delivering 1,200 rifles per diem, and, later, the monthly output reached 
250,000 small arms. By the middle of 1916 Germany was turning out 2,300 
machine guns every month; in the spring of 1917 the number reached 7,000, 
while by the autumn of the same year the monthly production had reached 13,000. 
The output of bombs reached its maximum in the winter of 1916-17 with 9,000,000 
every month, and at the same time there were being delivered from the arsenals 
and factories 2,340 millions of small arm cartridges, 100 millions of rounds of short 
range ammunition, e.g., for trench mortars, &c., more than a million kilogrammes 
of powder and more than 325 million kilogrammes of explosives. By 1918 there 
were 1,660 batteries of heavy artillery. For the field batteries were provided each 
month 1,500 new guns in I916, 2,000 in 1918, and later 3,000. In 1917 replace- 
ments in minenwerfer amounted to 4,300 each month. The total number of 
signal flares of all kinds provided for the troops amounted to 268 millions. The 
amount of barbed wire manufactured for and delivered to the army was sufficient 
to have surrounded the whole of Germany with a barbed wire fence 60 yards in 
width. The monthly demand for sandbags was 20 million. Every month half 
a million steel helmets and gas masks were provided, while the section of the army 
responsible for map-productions printed altogether 800 million maps of all kinds; 
butwhile by the summer of 1918 the armies of the Entente had 200,000 mechanically 
propelled vehicles at their disposal on the western front alone, Germany, by reason 
of the shortage of rubber and other material, had been reduced to 40,000 such 


vehicles only. 
JAPANESE ARMY CUTS. 

The Japanese Embassy reports that the military authorities in Japan have 
now formulated a scheme for giving effect to the proposed reduction of personnel 
in the Army. A total decrease of 56,000 men is contemplated. The net annual 
curtailment of military expenditure would be about 7,300,000 yen. 











ROYAL AIR FORCE NOTES. 


I. RECENT OPERATIONS. 


IRAQ. 


No. 45 Squadron was transferred from Egypt to Baghdad by air. 

Bombing operations were carried out in April on the camp of the Dhaffir 
tribe which had attacked the Camel Corps. Most of the tribe surrendered. 

Other demonstrations and reconnaissance flights were carried out. 

Aeroplanes co-operated with a levy column in the Khurmal district frequently 
from 25th May until 5th June, bombing being carried out on two occasions. 

Bainbanck, a village most difficult to attack, owing to its situation, was heavily 
bombed, the levies subsequently entering the village almost without resistance. 
This village is in a commanding position high up on the side of a rocky hill, and 
an attack upon it by ground troops alone would not only have been difficult, but 
would probably have led to serious casualties among the attacking force. 

Later in June, bombs were dropped in co-operation with a levy column about 
30 miles S. of Chamchemal. 


INDIA. 


Air operations were carried out in connection with the attack on Wana post 
in Waziristan during April. Bombing and machine gunning lasted for three days. 
One Bristol Fighter was forced to land and the occupants were saved by the 
Khassadars, who had to fight a continuous rearguard action during a march of 
15 miles to bring the occupants back to Ladha. The close investment of the 
Fort at Wana relaxed after the first day’s aerial operations and the enemy entirely 
dispersed after three days. 


DESERT AERIAL ROUTE. 


The Cairo-Baghdad route has been operating fortnightly without undue 
incident during the months of April, May and June. 


II. FOREIGN. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Conversion of Battle Cruisers into Aircraft Carriers.—The following information 
is extracted from the debate on the Ship Scrapping Bill in the American Congress. 

A portion of the Bill is to empower the President to order the conversion of 
two Battle Cruisers into Aircraft Carriers in accordance with the terms of the 
Naval Treaty signed at the Washington Conference. 

The ships to be converted will be any two selected from the following three : 
U.S.S. “ Lexington,” building at the Fall River (Massachusetts), 33°8 per cent. 


completed ; U.S.S. “‘ Saratoga,” building at Camden (New Jersey), 35°4 per cent. 
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completed, and the U.S.S. “‘ Constellation,’’ building at Newport News (Virginia), 
22°7 per cent. completed. 

Work on these ships is suspended at the present time. In all these ships the 
engines, which are of 180,000 h.p., have already been installed ; each has an estimated 
speed of 33 k.p.h. as battle cruisers, which, it is estimated, will be increased to 344 
as aircraft carriers. These ships have now an estimated tonnage of 43,000 tons. 
The smaller guns, absence of superstructure, etc., will reduce this tonnage as 
aircraft carriers to 33,000 tons, thus complying with the terms of the Naval Treaty. 
The length of these ships is 850 feet, with a beam of 105 feet, which permits their 
passage through the locks of the Panama Canal, which has a minimum width of 
110 feet. The bridge, funnels, mast and wireless aerial are to be built on the side 
of the ship. 

The Naval Treaty provides that only 10 guns exceeding 6 ins. in diameter 
may be mounted. These 1o will be of 8 ins. diameter. As many anti-aircraft 
guns as practicable of the latest type will be mounted. The machines will alight 
on the stern and run forward into an arresting gear, consisting of two ramps 200 
feet apart, between which heavy wires under high tension will be strung. Hooks 
will be fitted to the axle of the aeroplane which will engage these wires. The 
forward ramp will be higher than the after one, so that friction will be produced 
on the hooks which will overcome the forward momentum of the aeroplane. In 
addition, ropes having sand bags attached at each end will be laid transversely 
across the ramp wires and will be picked up by the aeroplane, arresting it still 
further. One aeroplane will be able to land every 3 or 4 minutes. A model of 
this device is at present installed at Hampton Roads, where landing practices are 
being carried out. 

Launching will be carried out either by catapult or by flying directly off the 
deck. The flying deck is fitted with large hatchways and lifts for conveying the 
machines up and down to the storage decks. 

Each of these ships will be able to accommodate 75 machines, ready to take 
the air as soon as they can be got out. There will be room for possibly 50 more 
with their wings folded back. The ship’s company will consist of 126 air officers 
and 500 air mechanics and a navigation force of 52 officers and 1,000 men. 

If the Bill is passed and the work can be put in hand at an early date the 
ships should be completed in November 1924. 

The sums required will not form a new item in the forthcoming Naval appro- 
priations but will be taken from the balance of $47,000,000 left over from last 
year’s vote for construction. The estimated cost of completing the two ships is 
$36,500,000. 





| 
| 





SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 





FRANCE. 


LES ARCHIVES DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. 

January.—The Naval War by British and German writers. The action of 
the XXIst Corps at St. Blaise-la-Plaine on the 14th August, 1914. The offensive 
of 1918 in Macedonia. The abdication of the Emperor William. 

February.—The Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Hungary. English and 
German historians of the naval war (Part 2. The Germans). Reparations for 
war injuries. 

March.—The Negotiations conducted by Prince Sixte of Bourbon at St. 
Mihiel in 1915. The Psychology of the Italian G.H.Q. under General Cordona. 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Hungary (cont.). The two Armies : the Army 
of Operations and the Army behind the Front. 


REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. 

April_—The Army of our needs; by General d’Urbal. Did Tessé betray 
Louis XIV. in 1707? The re-casting of our training methods and of our doctrine 
of war (cont.). The help our Colonies gave to the Mother Country. 

May.—Military possibilities ; by General d’Urbal. Did Tessé betray Louis XIV. 
in 1707? (conclusion). The re-casting of our training methods and of our doctrine 
of war (cont.). The help our Colonies gave to the Mother Country (conclusion). 

June.—The fatal military errors perpetrated by Imperial Russia. The 


Austro-German offensive against Italy; the Isonzo battle, Oct.-Nov. 1917 (to 
be cont.). The re-casting of our training methods and of our doctrine of war 


(cont.). Artillery support of Infantry. 


NAVAL. 


LA REVUE MARITIME. 
A pril.—On the history of the corps of Naval Engineers. Specimen operation 
and other orders. A study of naval bases. The heads of the Admiralty under the 
Revolution. Races and groups of Macedonia. 


LA VIE MARITIME. 

April.—An open letter to the Admiralty. The German Navy. The story 
of the dirigibles handed over by Germany. The Rhdéne and the Navy. Air- and 
sea-going mail-boats. The Cunard Line and French armament. 

May.—The European crisis and the Navy. The foundations of a naval 
programme. The Rhéne and the Navy. War and the Navy (the consideration 
of a number of naval problems). Foreign policy.” 


June.—England’s Mediterranean veto. Moroccan pacification by the use 
of aircraft. The new crises in aviation. Will the Channel Tunnel ever be made ? 
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BELGIUM. 


BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES MILITAIRES. 

A pril.—Operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). War industrialised. Infantry 
communication in action. The interior economy of a division. Work of Belgian 
and French aircraft on the western front during the war. 

May.—Operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). Machinery in the battle. 
Morale v. military organisation (Belgium in 1914). The interior economy of a 
division (cont.). The work of Belgian and French aircraft on the western front 
during the war (cont.). Wireless. Actual present state of German aviation. 

June.—Operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). Operations in the Italian 
theatre of war (with 3 maps). The tactics of attrition. Morale v. military 
organisation (cont.). The interior economy of a division (cont.). Psychology and 
physiology in the organisation of armies. Development of scout machines in the 
British air-service. Musketry instruction. Specialists in war; bombers. The 
German regulations on combined training. 

July.—Operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). The véle of a division in 
war. Tactical employment of machine guns. Liaison. What we have to fear from 
Germany. The interior economy of a division. The German regulations in combined 
training (cont.) 


SWITZERLAND. 


REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 
April.—The democratisation of the Army. New bridging regulations. 
May.—The attack by a division. New field service regulations. The 
training of military skiers. 
June.—The conduct of the war up to the battle of the Marne. The attack 
by a division (cont.). The training of our troops in 1914. 


ITALIAN. 


NAVAL, 


RIVISTA MARITTIMA. 


A pril.—The creation of executive officers in the Italian Navy. A consideration 
of the internal organisation of the Navy. Should there be one corps only in our 
Technical Service? The economic functions of harbours. The political geography 
of eastern and south-eastern Europe. 

May.—The historical problem of the Adriatic. Meteorological maps of, the 
Mediterranean. Notes and statistics about torpedoes. The fishing industry and 
what is to be learnt from it. Reforms and economies in the Inspectorate of Naval 
Supply with reference to the Commissariat Services. Mines and submarines in 
naval warfare. 

June.—To determine the evolution curves of submersibles. On the subject of 
Lieut. Vascello de Rivoyre’s “‘ History of the Naval War 1914-1918.” Our Admiralty 
and the Conference at Washington. The true story of the evolution of fleets. 
Some suggestions about coastal defence. The waste heat of Diesel engines. Reforms 
and economies in the Inspectorate of Naval Supply, etc. 
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GERMANY. 


MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT. 


No. 28. From the book by the late Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Prospects of war in the Far East. The “crises” in the Italian Army in October, 
1917. Usages of war. No. 29. From the book of the late Chancellor (cont.). 
Italy’s military efficiency 1915-17. The Army of France. The cost to Germany 
of the occupation. The northern States. No. 30. Conclusion of extracts from 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s book. The crisis in the Italian Army in October, 1917 (cont.). 
The Far-Eastern Island Kingdom. The conflict of Bolshevism with the Don 
Cossacks, Feb., 1917—March, 1920. Customs and habits of the old Army. No. 31. 
The 27th January—an historical view. Crises in the Italian Army (cont.). 
Pensions. The situation in the Far East. Complaints. The military education 
of the youth of France and Belgium. The cost of Allied control. The dire need 
of Upper Silesia. No. 32. Ludendorff and the politicians. Position warfare. 
Italy’s military policy. Fighting formations of infantry. No. 33. German devasta- 
tion in France. Poison gas in war. Geography as the basis of Welt-politik. The 
new French high command. No. 34. Population and armed strength. The 
break-up of the Russian Army in the World War. Poland’s mistakes. Marginal 
notes 1914-17. No. 35. Washington and the submarine question. The French 
high command 1914-18. The Crown Prince on Germany’s resurrection. No. 36. 
Ludendorff drawn by himself. Poland and her neighbours. French troops in 
Morocco. New methods of infantry training. No. 37. Germany’s defenceless 
condition. A Day of Remembrance. No. 38. The causes of the Bulgarian collapse. 
The cost of the Allied Commission of Control. Bernhardiexplains. No. 39. Death 
roll of the German Officer Corps. Ludendorff drawn by himself. The soldier’s 
burden. No. 40. The days of Bismarck. The situation in the Far East. A new 
Radical military expert. No. 41. The national military strength of Bulgaria. The 
military situation in the autumn of 1918. No. 42. General von Kuhl on Falken- 
hayn. The articlesofwar. How Russia lit the world-conflagration. The Emperor 
Charles. No. 43. The Great War (a review of several war-books by Freytag- 
Loringhoven.) Neutral contributions to the understanding of the battle of the 
Marne. The military strength of Lithuania. German disarmament. French 
verdict on the War. No. 44. The crisis of the Italian Army in Oct. 1917. French 
aviation. The Red Army. Morocco. An Argentine criticism of General Mangin. 
No. 45. The military political situation in Great Britain in the middle of April, 
The decision to retreat from the Marne. The crisis in the Italian Army in 
Oct., 1917 (cont.). Silence or speech. Laeso et invicto militi. No. 46. The 
defence of the Pacific—a political review. Asiagoor Verdun. The re-construction 
of the railways in the western theatre of war. War counsels in Warsaw. No. 47. 
General von Kuhl on the Ist Vol., 1906-1909, of the Hétzendorf Memoirs. Scientific 
and industrial mobilisation in France. The decision to retreat from the Marne. 
Belgian large-scale fortress plans. No. 48. Captive balloons in the offensive of 
1918. The new Danish military organisation. The organisation of the Hungarian 
Honved. Special courses of instruction for generals and senior staff officers in 
France. Training of officers in the Czecho-Slovak army. No. 49. France and the 
Rhineland. Captive balloons in the offensive of 1918 (conclusion). No. 50. The 
political theatre. Youth in the army. The field artillery of the United States. 
Peace. Pay, Michael, pay! No. 51. The war in the North Sea, Sept.-Nov. 1914. 
Summer uniform. The cost of the Troops of Occupation. Franco-Polish pro- 


1922. 


paganda against Germany. Punishment by imprisonment for members of the 
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German Offizierbund. No. 52. The days of the standing Armies. German war- 
material productions 1914-18. Minenwerfer regulations. 


NAVAL, 


MARINE-RUNDSCHAU. 

January.—A new British ‘‘ Laws of Naval Warfare ’’ (continued in the Feb. 
and March numbers). Austria as Naval Power. British and German armour- 
plates. U. 35 in the Mediterranean. 

February.—Austria as Naval Power (cont.). FromCannes toGeneva. U. 35 
in the Mediterranean (cont.). 

March-April_—The Dogger-Bank action. Development and finish of the 
German Naval Airship service. 

May.—The rise of Japan as a great Power and her limitations. About small 
cruisers. Austria as a Naval Power (cont.). Ina torpedo boat under the Turkish 
crescent flag. 

June.—About small cruisers (conclusion). The United States Navy in the 
World War. Austria as a Naval Power (cont.). In a torpedo boat under the 
Turkish crescent flag (conclusion). 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


May, June, July, 1922. 





STANDING ORDERS OF THE 81ST LOYAL LINCOLN VOLUNTEERS. 8vo. London, 1838. 
(Presented by Major H. J. Kerans.) 


INFANTRY SworD EXERCISE. 8vo. London, 1842. (Presented by Major H. J. 
Kerans.) 


Mount EVEREST: THE RECONNAISSANCE, 1921. By Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury, 
D.S.O., and other members of the Mount Everest Expedition. Illustrations 
and Maps. 25s. 8vo. London, 1922. 


Von KRIEGSAUSBRUCH BIS ZUM UNEINGESCHRANKTEN U-Boot Krigc. Von K. 
Helfferich. 8vo. Berlin, 1919. (Presented by the War Office Library.) 


Von EINGREIFEN AMERIKAS BIS ZUM ZUSAMMENBRUCH. Von K. Helfferich. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1919. (Presented by the War Office Library.) 


AVANT-PROPOS STRATEGIQUES: LA MANGUVRE MORALE, FRONT D’OCCIDENT. 
Aofit 1914—Mai 1915. Par Colonel F. Feyler. 8vo. Paris, 1915. (Presented 
by the War Office Library.) 

On SECRET PATROL IN HiGH Asia. By Capt. L. V. S. Blacker. [Illustrations 
and Maps. 18s. 8vo. (John Murray.) London, 1922. (Presented by the 
Publishers.) 

British HisTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (1782-1901). By G. M. Trevelyan. 

Maps. 12s. 6d. 8vo. London, 1922. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN EUROPE, 1917-22. AN OUTLINE ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE CENTRAL STATES AND Russia. By Dr. L. Haden 


Guest. 16s. 8vo. London, 1921. 

THE STORY OF THE RoyaL HospitaL, KILMAINHAM. By Major E. S. E. Childers, 
R.E., and R. Stewart. Amplified and republished by Capt. R. F. Nation, 
Royal Fusiliers. Illustrations. 8vo, (Hutchinson & Co.) London, 1921. 
(Presented by Lt.-Col. Steele, D.C.M.) 

THE VIEWS OF A LAYMAN IN THE UNITED INTERESTS OF THE WEST AND THE 
East. 8vo. Bombay, 1920. (Presented by Colonel Duncan.) 

DISORDERS INQUIRY COMMITTEE, I919-1920. ReEporT. 8vo. Calcutta, 1920. 
Presented by Colonel Duncan. 

AVIATION IN PEACE AND WarR. By Maj.-General Sir F. H. Sykes, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
C.M.G. 8vo. London, 1922. 

HuMAN Butiets. A SOLDIER’s STORY OF PoRT ARTHUR. By Capt. T. Sakurai. 
8vo. Tokio, 1907. (Presented by Lt.-Col. O’Meara, C.M.G.) 

LrEcTURES ON Tactics. By Lieut.-Colonel F. H. Dyke. 12th Edition. 5s. 8vo. 
(F. C. Barnwell, Aylsham, Norfolk.). 1922. (Presented by Messrs. Harrison 
& Sons, Ltd., London.) 

LISTS OF THE FORCES OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE, VI1Z., RANKS, UNIFORMS, 
NUMBER OF OFFICERS, PRIVATE MEN, ETC., OF EACH NATION. From the 
original of Capt. Lloyd. Methodised by J. Millan. 8vo. London, 1761. 

THE Royat LINEAGE OF OUR NOBLE AND GENTLE FAMILIES, TOGETHER WITH 
THEIR PATERNAL ANCESTRY. 8vo. London, 1884. (Presented by Lieut. 
C. Robinson.) 

THE Pomp oF Power. 18s. 8vo. London, 1922. 

British Navat Mepats. By Admiral The Marquis of Milford Haven, P.C., 
G.C.B., LL.D., etc. 2 vols. Illustrations. folio. London, 1919. (Presented 
by Robert Thompson, Esq., U.S.A. Navy League.) 

ARMEE BELGE, ANNUAIRE OFFICIEL, 1921. 8vo. Brussels, 1922. (Presented 
by the Belgian Military Attaché.) 

THE THEATRE OF THE PRESENT WAR IN THE NETHERLANDS AND UPON THE RHINE. 
8vo. London, 1745. (Presented by Viscount Dillon.) 

Die RITTER- UND VERDIENSTORDEN, EHRENZEICHEN UND MEDAILLEN ALLER 
SOUVERANE UND STAATEN. Von. L. I. Trost. folio. Leipzig, 1910. 

LEHRBUCH FUR MINENWERFER : VON OBERSTLEUTNANT BIERMANN. 8vo. Berlin, 
1922. (Presented by the Author.) 

GEFECHTSEXERZIEREN DER INFANTERIE. Von Major Buchruder. 8vo. Berlin, 
1922. (Presented by the Author.) 


MERCHANT SEAMEN. THEIR DISEASES AND THEIR WELFARE NEEDS. By Fleet 


Surgeon W. E. Horne, O.B.E., etc. 5s. 8vo. (John Murray.) London, 1922. 
(Presented by the Avthor.) 


Tue Diary oF CoL.-SERGT. G. CALLADINE, I9TH Foot, 1793-1837. By Major 
M. L. Ferrar. tos. 8vo. (Eden, Fisher & Co.) London, 1922. (Presented 


by the Author.) 
UNDER TEN VICEROYS. By Major-General N. Woodyatt, C.B., C.I.E. 
Illustrations. 16s. 8vo. London, 1922. 
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My LIFE AND A FEW YARNS. By Vice-Admiral H. L. Fleet, C.B.E. Illustrations. 
15s. 8vo. London, 1922. 

AFTER THE WaR: A Diary. By Lieut.-Colonel C. A. Court-Repington, C.M.G. 
21s. 8vo. London, 1922. 

WITH THE CAVALRY IN THE WEST. By “ Aquila.’’ Illustrations and Maps. 6s. 
8vo. London, 1922. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF AUSTRIAN ARMY UNIFoRMS. folio. Vienna, n.d. (Presented 
by Major S. S. Flower.) 

INNER TEMPLARS WHO VOLUNTEERED AND SERVED IN THE GREAT War. 8vo. 
n.p., n.d. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel W. A. J. O’Meara, C.M.G.) 

‘“Q” SHIPS AND THEIR Story. By E. Keble Chatterton. Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
8vo. (Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd.) London, 1922. (Presented by the 
Publishers.) 

MANUAL FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S Corps, UNITED STATES ARMY. I916 
8vo. New York, 1917. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel O’Meara, C.M.G.) 

THE EXPANSION OF EuROPE. By Ramsey Muir. Maps. 12s. 8vo. London, 
1922. 

ALL THE WoRLD’s AIRCRAFT, 1922. By F. T. Jane. Illustrations. 8vo. 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.) London, 1922. (Presented by the 
Publishers.) 

La NAVIGATION SOUS-MARINE. ByG.L. Pesce. Illustrations. 8vo. Paris, 1906. 
(Presented by Capt. A. Hilliard-Atteridge.) 

BRITANNIA INGRATA, A TRIBUTE TO PENINSULA ARMY. 8vo. London, 1837. 
(Presented by R. S. Ayling, Esq., F.R.I.B.A.) 

STANDING ORDERS OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 8vo. London, 1922. (Presented 
by the General Officer Commanding the Brigade of Guards.) 

BRITISH FLAGS, THEIR EARLY HISTORY AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT AT SEA. WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE FLAG AS A NATIONAL DEvIcE. By 
W. G. Perrin, Admiralty Librarian. Illustrations in colour by H. S. Vaughan. 
30s. 8vo. (Cambridge University Press.) London, 1922. (Presented by 
the Publishers.) 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE. Compiled by the Officers of the 1st Anti-aircraft 
Battalion, C.A.C. Published by the Coast Artillery Journal. (Presented 
by the Committee.) 

A BRIGADIER IN FRANCE, 1917-1918. By H. R. Cummings. Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo. London, 1922. 

ASIA AT THE CROSS-ROADS: JAPAN, KOREA, CHINA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By 
E. A. Powell. Illustrations. 8vo. London, 1922. 

THE WoRK OF THE RoyAL ENGINEERS IN THE EUROPEAN WAR, 1914-19. GEO- 
LOGICAL WORK ON THE WESTERN FRontT. Illustrations. 8vo. (W. & J. 
Mackay & Co., Ltd.) Chatham, 1922. (Presented by the Secretary, Institution 
of Royal Engineers, Chatham.) 

THE STORY OF THE RoMSEY REMounT Depot. By Colonel Sir H. M. Jessel, Bt., 
C.M.G., M.P. Illustrations. 8vo. (The Abbey Press.) London, n.d. (Pre- 
sented by the Author.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE Navy ReEcorps SOCIETY, 1922. 
Vol. 1. Edited by D. B. Smith. 


Vol. LV. THE LETTERS oF LorD ST. VINCENT. 
Edited by G. E. 


Vol. LVI. THe LIFE AND WorkK oF Sir H. MAINWARING. 
Mainwaring and W. G. Perin. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE AND TURKEY, A STUDY IN THE CONTACT OF 
CIVILISATION. By A. J. Toynbee. 8vo. (Constable & Co., Ltd.) London, 


1922. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


Urguiza, EL JUICIO DE LA POSTERIDAD. 2 vols. Illustrations. 
Aires, 1921. (Presented by the Minister of the Argentine Republic, London.) 


THE WAR IN THE AIR, BEING THE STORY OF THE PART PLAYED IN THE GREAT 
War BY THE Royat Arr Force. Vol. 1. By W. Raleigh. 8vo. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press.) London, 1922. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


REPORT OF THE MINISTRY, OVERSEAS MILITARY FoRCES OF CANADA, 1918. 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. London, n.d. (Presented by the Minister, 


Overseas Military Forces of Canada.) 
DER FELDHERR PsycHoLoGos. By Oberleutnant Hesse. 8vo. Berlin, 1922. 
MEMOIRES DE GUERRE: BLESSE, CAPTIF, DELIVRE. Par H.de Larmandie. 8vo. 

Paris, 1916. (Presented by Capt. A. Hilliard-Atteridge.) 
HENRY DU Roure. ParL. Constant. 8vo. Paris, 1917. 

A. Hilliard-Atteridge.) 


“*PaGEs ACTUELLES,” 1914-1917. 
(1) Lettres d’un Soldat. parC. Latel. 8vo. Paris, 1917. 


(2) Le Carnet intime de Guerre d’Amédée Guiard. 8vo. Paris, 1917. 


(Presented by Capt. A. Hilliard-Atteridge.) 
By Capt. R. S. Gwatkin-Williams, C.M.G., R.N. 


London, 1922. 


8vo. Buenos 


(Presented by Capt. 


UNDER THE BLACK ENSIGN. 
Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 

THE Story OF THE First LirE Guarps. By Captain C. W. Bell, A.E.C. 8vo. 
(G. T. Harrap & Co., London.) 1922. (Presented by the Author.) 

REGIMENTAL RoLt oF HONOUR OF THE OFFICERS, W.Os, N.C.Os, and MEN oF 
THE CAMERONIANS (SCOTTISH RIFLES) WHO TO UPHOLD LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 
IN THE WORLD LAID DOWN THEIR LIVES IN THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918. 
Compiled by the Regimental War Memorial Committee. 8vo. (Gale & 
Polden, Ltd.) Aldershot, n.d. 
Committee.) 


HISTORIES. 


SomE PaGES FROM THE History OF Q Battery, R.H.A., IN THE GREAT War. 
(Published by the R.A. 


Maps. 3s. 6d. 8vo. 


By Major A. H. Burne. 
(Presented by the Author.) 


Institute.) Woolwich, 1922. 
THE 74TH YEOMANRY DIVISION IN SYRIA AND FRANCE. 

Ward, D.S.O., M.C. Maps and Illustration. 

London, 1922. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


War SERVICES OF THE 62ND West RIDING DivisIoNnaL ARTILLERY. By Colonel 


Cambridge, 1920. 


A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 8vo. 





(Presented by the Regimental Memorial 


By Major C. H. Dudley 
21s. 8vo. (John Murray.) 
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HISTORY OF THE 1/6TH BATTALION THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT. 8vo. 
(Cornish Brothers, Ltd.) Birmingham, 1922. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel 
F. J. Danielsen, D.S.O., Commanding 6th Battalion, Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment). 

WITH THE JUDAANS IN THE PALESTINE CAMPAIGN. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Patterson, D.S.O. Illustrations. 8vo. London, 1922. 


FRAMEWORK MODEL MADE IN CARDBOARD OF H.M.Ss. DIAMOND AND GREYHOUND. 
H.M.S. Diamond, the third of her name, was a fifth rate, mounting 40 guns, 
and carried a crew of 150. Originally built in 1708, she was rebuilt at Deptford 
in 1723 and served in the West Indies at the blockade of Puerto Bello and 
later under Vice-Admiral Vernon on the Spanish Main. During the two 
years in the West Indies the fleet lost 2 Flag officers, 7 or 8 Captains, 50 
Lieutenants, and 4,000 subordinate officers and men by sickness. In 1744 the 
ship was sold for £301. 

H.M.S. Greyhound, the twelfth of her name, was a 20-gun vessel, built 
at Deptford 1719, carried a crew of 125 men: served in the West Indies and 
was at the blockade of Puerto Bello. The model, which is in book form, has 
been deposited by H.M. King George V. 

The following Books, formerly the property of the Officers’ Mess, 1st Battalion 
Royal Irish Regiment, were given to the Institution on the understanding that, 
in the event of the Regiment being re-raised in the British Service, the books 
were to be returned :— . 

(a) JOURNAL OF ROBERT STEARNE, 1685-1717. 
(6) ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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THE KING’S COLOUR. 


Sir,—At a time when it is probable the British Flag may require 
modification to accord with the altered conditions now obtaining, I 
trust a few remarks on the flag as at present made up for the King’s 
Colour in the Infantry may not be out of place. It may have been 
noticed that the King’s Colour as now made up has but a narrow edge 
or fimbriation of white to the St. George’s Cross, instead of the white 
border one-third the breadth of the cross which is still used*for the flags 
made up in bunting under Admiralty instructions. This alteration would 
seem to have been effected about the year 1885 (or perhaps earlier), but 
there does not appear to have been any order or instruction published, 
though possibly there may be instructions in the Heralds’ College of 
which the public in general seem to be quite ignorant. 

There was, however, a volume published by Blackie & Son in 1881 
entitled ‘‘ Flags,’ by Mr. A. Macgeorge, in which there is a plate facing 
page 62 showing how the Union Flag ought to be made according to 
the view of the author, and depicting the very change which has since 
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been made. Perhaps the publication of this volume has been the cause 
of the alteration which has been effected in the King’s Colour, the Colours 
of the Infantry being made up under the instructions or supervision 
of an officer of the Heralds’ College; but fortunately it has not caused 
the Admiralty to make any alteration in the make-up of their flags. 
It would be much to be deplored should the Admiralty ever make any 
such change in their flag, seeing it has in all probability come down in 
this same form from the year 1606. 

The English Flag is, as is well known, a white flag with the red 
cross of St. George extending over the whole flag; the French Flag of 
the period during the minority of King Henry VI. was a blue flag with 
a white cross extending ina similar manner over the whole flag; and 
the Duke of Bedford, when Regent of France, wore a blue surcoat charged 
with the two crosses, the red over the white, and also very possibly made 
use of a flag of like design, the white border being the white cross 
and not merely a fimbriation to prevent the heraldic error of two colours 
being in contact. This, it is submitted, accounts for the broader white 
border to the red cross, and was, it is suggested, the reason why, it is 
believed, the border was so depicted by the Heralds in 1606, and this 
white border to the red cross has always been officially ordered by the 
Admiralty to be one-third of the width of the cross itself. It is, therefore, 
possible, even probable, and certainly pleasing, that the width of the 
white border to the St. George’s Cross carries us back through 500 years 
to the memory of that glorious day for England of St. Crispin, 1415. 

It would appear the word “ fimbriated’ was used for want of a 
better term to explain the drawing made in the Heralds’ Office, which 
drawing was always ready for reference whenever required. 

Attention is called to a most interesting lecture, given, on the 28th 
February, 1879, at the Royal United Service Institution, by Professor 
J. K. Laughton, R.N., entitled, ‘‘ The Heraldry of the Sea—Ensigns, 
Colours and Flags.” That portion of the lecture appertaining to the 
British Flag has been of much use in compiling these notes. 

I would add that, even should the above surmise regarding the 
origin of the broader border to the St. George’s Cross not be considered 
as sufficient in itself to justify an alteration in the pattern of late years 
adopted, then, in order further to strengthen the argument for a return 
to the old design, I would submit the white border of one-third the 
breadth of the cross goes further to show that the red cross is not complete 
by itself, but, when depicted on a white field, becomes the English Flag ; 
the narrow fimbriation does not show this fact at all and is only used, 
as mentioned above, to prevent colour being placed in contact with 
colour. 

There seems now to be little doubt that before long the Irish portion 
of the Union Flag will have to be eliminated and the flag modified 
accordingly. It may, therefore, be of interest to add a few words regarding 
the so-called cross of St. Patrick in the Union Flag. This cross is nothing 
more or less than the coat-of-arms of the Fitzgeralds, who were Lords 
Deputy in Ireland for so many years in the Plantagenet period. These 
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arms were without doubt adapted from the English Flag by the Earls 
of Kildare. 

The English Flag was, however, used on all the strong places in 
occupation of the English in the North and West—witness the badge of 
the 27th Inniskillings, ‘‘ a castle with three turrets, St. George’s colours 
flying, in a blue field’ ; though perhaps the Anglo-Norman Barons used 
their own blazons on the flags flown on their own castles, the Fitz- 
geralds using the modified English Flag, the Butlers a flag somewhat 
similar to the lance pennons used in the British Army, but blue instead 
of red. Should the arms of the Duke of Leinster be removed from the 
British Flag it is hoped this opportunity may be taken to restore the 
border to the St. George’s Cross on the King’s Colour in the Infantry 
to accord with the older design as explained in the foregoing notes and 
with the flags still used at sea. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


. G. DOWNING, 
Late Lt.-Col. Indian Army. 
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No. 3. 
P.S.—The first sketch represents the old pattern of the King’s 
Colour similar to the Admiralty pattern, but shorter in the fly. The 
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second shows the present pattern now in use with the narrow fimbriation. 
The third shows how the Colour would appear if the Irish portion of the 
flag is eliminated without going back to the old pattern: leaving the 
English portion of the flag insignificant in ws with the Scottish 


Flag of St. Andrew. 





TWO MEMORIALS. 


35, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 
2nd May, 1922. 


DEAR Si1rR,—I beg to forward you herewith enclosed two articles, 
one concerning the British section of the “‘ Musée Royal de l’Armée 
Belge’ and the other concerning the furthest limits reached by the 
German invasion in Belgium and France in the fateful years between 
1914-1918. 

These questions being of a real interest for the two countries, I 
should feel obliged if it would be possible to publish the full text of 
those articles in the JoURNAL of the R.U.S.I. in order to bring these 
questions to the knowledge of the Military world, which may be 


interested in them. 
I am, Dear Sir, 


Yours sincerely, 


A. E. Maton, 
Colonel on the Staff, Military Atiaché. 





Belgium and Britain’s Dead. 
From the Daily Telegraph, April 17th, 1922. 


A notable scheme has been prepared by the “ Touring Club de Belgique ”’ for 
the purpose of indicating the furthest limits reached by the German invasion of 
Belgium and France in the fateful years between 1914 and 1918. Acting in accord 
with the ‘“‘ Touring Club de France,” it is proposed to place boundary stones which 
will mark, from the North Sea to the Swiss frontier, the actual spots on this long 
line where the blood-stained edge of the grey flood of the invading Boche hordes 
was finally checked and hurled back. These stones will not only show the high- 
water mark of the tide of invasion, but will also commemorate the Allied troops 
who were on duty at the spot. Where the sacred guard was found by British 
soldiers the stones will bear the badge of the regiments which fought there, with 
the helmet and articles of equipment carved in the granite. On the Belgian portion 
of the line there will be cut on the stones the inscription, in English, French, and 
Flemish, “ Ici fut arrété l’envahisseur.”’ On the French line the inscription will be 
in French and English. 

The commemorative stones will be erected on all the roads which cross the 
battle ground. Thus, the nine stones to be erected on the roads in the Ypres 
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sector will bear the badges of the British Army; for “‘ the Salient ’’ was held from 
first to last by British valour, and 250,000 British dead sleep around the city of 
Ypres. That was the price it cost to bar the road to the Channel ports against 
the German. Ypres, above all parts of the long line, “‘ conjures up,” in the words 
of a French writer, ‘‘ memories of the tenacious resistance, the indomitable will, 
and the superhuman courage of England in the successful effort to dam the 
foaming tide of German barbarism.” 

The memorials will be carved out of red Alsatian granite, and 240 of them will 
be required to mark the roads on the whole front, French and Belgian. Marshal 
Pétain has interested himself in the setting up of the memorials and the number 
of the commemorative stones—28 to Belgium and 212 to france—was based on 
calculations made by him. It is estimated that the total cost of the work will 
amount to about g00,o00f. The design of all the stones will be identical save 
for the variations necessary to indicate the nationality of the troops which held 
the different points. M. Paul Moreau-Vauthier, the well-known sculptor, has 
prepared the design that has been adopted. It consists of a four-sided pyramidal 
shaft of red granite, the corners carved in palms. The top is surmounted by a 
laurel wreath, on which rests a trench helmet bearing the appropriate army badge. 
On each of the four faces of the stone just above the plinth there will be carved 
in relief an article of military equipment of the type carried by the troops engaged. 
At the top of the monument immediately below the trench helmet the name of 
some place famous for a victory in the particular sector will be cut on a medallion 
surrounded by a victor’s badge. In this way Verdun, Chateau-Thierry, Rheims, 
Arras, the Somme, Ypres, and other glorious war names will be associated with the 
memorials. 

The scheme has the warm approval of the French and Belgian authorities, 
and the armies of these countries are taking an enthusiastic interest in it. The 
Touring Club de Belgique has decided to erect the first stone in Belgium at its 
own expense in the Dixmude-Nieuport sector, and the Touring Club de France 
erected the first on French soil at Chateau-Thierry on Nov. 11 last, the anniversary 
of the Armistice. The remainder of the commemorative stones will be erected by 
public subscription. The ‘ Bulletin Officiel” of the Touring Club de Belgique 
has opened a subscription list to collect funds for this laudable enterprise. Beyond 
doubt many English people will be glad to send contributions to assist in the work. 
There is no part of the far-extended battle-line, from the North Sea almost to 
the frontiers of Switzerland, where British soldiers did not fight and die in the 
sacred cause of liberty. In years to come generations of visitors from this country 
to this historic and hallowed ground will feel a thrill of pride, when they see the 
badges of the British Army sculptured on the stones which mark the spots where 
our soldiers finally rolled back the tide of war. The undying heroism of these 
men is known and remembered by all, and there will be no reluctance to provide 
the means to set up permanent memorials on the ground where they fought and 
died. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Touring Club de Belgique, 44, Rue de la Loi, 
Brussels. 





The Royal Army Museum is shortly to be opened at the Palais du Cinquante- 
naire in Brussels, and will contain a collection of documents and souvenirs of the 
Belgian Army of the contemporary period, the older historical collection being 
housed in the Museum of the Porte de Hall. 
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A section of the Army Museum will be devoted to the Waterloo campaign 
and many gifts of arms, portraits, uniforms, maps, or personal souvenirs have been 
received. Nearly all of these are of either Belgo-Dutch or French origin, and 
British souvenirs are very rare. Colonel Maton, Military Attaché to the Belgian 
Embassy in London, is anxious that this omission should be repaired, and will be 
most grateful to any members of the Anglo-Belgian-Union who can give him any 
help or advice in the matter. Other objects that are sought after are mementoes 
of the Great War, and also of the life of Leopold I. in England before he ascended 


the throne of Belgium. 





(The following is the translation of a letter received by the Secretary 
from the Director of the Musée Royale de ? Armée at Brussels, General Baron 


de Jamblainne de Meux.) 


DEAR COLONEL,—I hasten’ to acknowledge the receipt of and to 
thank you very warmly for the gift which you have been so good as 
to offer the Musée Royale de l’Armée Belge through our military attaché 
in London, Colonel Maton, of a pair of candlesticks made from the wood 
of the gate of a farm defended by the British troops at the battle of 
Quatre-Bras, fought on the 6th June, 1815. 

These candlesticks form a real historical souvenir for our museum, 
and will certainly greatly attract public attention to our military Pantheon. 

Further, the gift which you have made to our Institution must 
serve to develop and add to the friendly relations already existing between 
our nations, and it is impossible for me to thank you sufficiently. 

Assuring you again of my gratitude, I beg you, dear Colonel, to 
accept the expression of my most cordial good wishes. 














NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





British Flags. By W. G. Perrin. Cambridge Naval and Military Series 
(Cambridge University Press). 


This book is in every way worthy of its place in the scholarly series in which 
it appears. It is short, but it wastes no space; it is all the result of gocd, solid 
and original research, which in at least three important directions succeeds in 
tracing existing usages back to hitherto unknown origins. Some points of 
considerable interest await still further illustration; and in such cases the author, 
by defining the problem, marshalling the available evidence, and pointing out the 
resultant difficulties, has ensured that future discoveries shall fall easily into place. 
There is one criticism to which some readers will think that it is open: it makes 
no concessions to the weaker brethren. There are, as is generally known, various 
popular legends to account for the origin of several flags, and especially of flags 
of command. Research, by indicating the true origins, has proved these legends 
to be baseless. Mr. Perrin’s method is not to state such primitive beliefs in order 
to disprove them : he prefers to save space by ignoring them. 

The introductory chapter on the origin of flags breaks new ground and is of 
great interest. It is somewhat surprising to learn that, although the Chinese 
were using flags freely in the 5th century B.c., their introduction into Europe 
cannot be dated earlier than 800 a.p. Before this date only little streamers, like 
ribands, and banners attached at the head to a yard across a staff, like the Roman 
vexilium, were in use; and these were of plain colours, bearing no devices. The flag 
proper, fastened by its side to a staff, was from the first a symbol of authority— 
a fact which suggests that a history continuous with that of the vexi/lum may sooner 
or later be discovered. The presentation of a consecrated flag by the Pope to 
William the Conqueror is typical of early usage. The early history of the standard 
supplies an explanation of the term hitherto lacking. The standard till late in the 
Middle Ages was what it had been for many centuries before the Christian era. 
It was not a flag, but a pole bearing aloft a solid emblem, whether ashore or afloat. 
When flags were introduced this standard, which served as a rallying point in 
battle, came to bear them in addition to its emblems; by degrees the flags ousted 
the emblems, and the flag alone remained. 

National flags had their beginning later than has been supposed. Mr. Perrin 
can find no evidence for their existence in the period of the Crusades, to which they 
have popularly been assigned, and gives very good reasons for crediting the Italian 
city states with having originated them in the 13th century ; from the Mediterranean 
they spread in a short time to the maritime states of northern Europe. 

In tracing the adoption of the cross of St. George as the English national flag, 
the author carefully considers the growth of the cult of St. George. For long he 
was a saint of secondary importance; but he was a soldiers’ saint, and by the end 
of the 13th century he had risen in favour, possibly as a result of the Crusades. 
After Cressy he was promoted to be the premier saint of England, and the flag of 
St. George, which has been traced as far back as 1277, took precedence over those 

of other saints, and especially over that of Edward the Confessor, who had hitherto 
been the patron saint of England. With the Reformation the banners of the other 
saints, hitherto much used afloat in the King’s ships, disappeared, and only that 
of St. George survived. The frontispiece of the book exemplifies this point. 
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Mr. Perrin nowhere refers to the medieval custom of painting arms or devices 
on the sails of ships. This deserves some study, because undoubtedly it was a form 
of sea heraldry supplementary to that of flags. For instance, the heraldic rule that 
a streamer should bear the badges, not the arms, of the owner of the ship seems to 
postulate that his arms should be displayed otherwise. As we know from the 
Rous Roll, and other sources, they were at least sometimes painted on the sails. 

Of the remaining chapters the sixth, on flag signals, will serve as a useful 
introduction for those who wish to study old signal books and sailing or fighting 
instructions; while those on Flags of Command and Colours of Distinction will 
prove of especial interest to naval officers. A few doubtful points still remain to 
be elucidated, especially in what refers to the early Stuart and Commonwealth 
periods. Many of these difficulties seem to centre about the Union Flag. For 
instance, from 1606 to 1634 all British merchantmen were ordered to wear the 
Union at the main topmast head. Certainly from 1625, and probably from an 
earlier date, an Admiral commanding a large squadron so wore it. What did 
private ships then wear, and how were they distinguished from merchantmen ? 
Did they wear their squadronal ensigns when they were not with the Grand Fleet ? 
Only partial answers to these, and other similar questions, are yet available. 

Perhaps the question of flags of command is as knotty as any. The Union 
flag was worn at the three mastheads in a large squadron of three divisions; 
and in the Grand Fleet the theory originally was that it was worn by the Admiral 
(if not entitled to the Standard), the Vice-Admiral, and the Rear-Admiral of the 
Fleet. It was so worn in 1627, and apparently the intention was so to wear it in 
1652. But in 1652 the situation was complicated by there being three Generals 
at sea, who might be in three ships, or in two, orin one. Thus the Vice and Rear- 
Admirals of the Fleet might find themselves serving as Rear-Admiral of the Fleet 
(Admiral of the Blue after 1653) and Vice of the Red respectively. Or they might 
be Vice of the Red and of the White respectively. But after Portland, if we may 
accept the inference suggested by the list of znd March 1653, printed on p. 94, it 
would appear that the Union at the fore and mizzen was assigned to the Vice and 
Rear-Admirals of the red squadron. In 1702 the Union was assigned for a short 
time as a flag of command to the Vice and Rear-Admirals of the white squadron, 
in this case in order to avoid confusion with the enemy’s flags. It does not seem 
to have been so worn, for almost immediately the white flag and ensign were 
altered by the insertion of the redcross. At first this red cross was wide, and easily 
distinguished ; but when it had been narrowed to modern proportions it again 
invited confusion with the French flag. It was not, therefore, abolished, but from 
1781 onwards (and perhaps a year or two earlier) commanders in chief took to 
ordering their ships to wear the red ensign in the presence of the enemy. This was 
done on the Ist of June; but, curiously enough, Mr. Perrin seems to have allowed 
himself to be misled in regard to this instance by the experience of the Marlborough 
in that battle. The Marlborough, completely dismasted, hoisted what flags she 
could get at, including a white ensign; and some of our own ships, seeing a flag that 
looked white in the smoke, fired on her. The incident is really a confirmation of 
the statement that the fleet was under red colours. 

Misprints and mistranslations are few and unimportant. The most noticeable is 
on p. 88, where ‘‘ and mizzen ” has been omitted, and the statement is consequently 
made that Vice and Rear Admirals wore their flags at the fore. On p. 147 “‘ coca” 
is mistranslated “ boat”’: the meaning seems to be “cog”; while on p. 152 
the manceuvre described does not “‘ peak” the lateen yard, but would probably be 
said to “‘ cockbill ’’ it. 

There are thirteen plates of illustrations, of which two are from photographs, 
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and eleven, in colour, are from drawings by Mr. H. S. Vaughan, who is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of his workmanship. A Tudor ship, with streamer 
and banners of badges displayed, makes an admirable frontispiece, and the flags 
in the coloured plates are well chosen and well reproduced. The representations 
of coins and seals in the two photographic plates are clear, but scarcely big enough. 
Some of the details which they illustrate cannot be made out without a reading 
glass. Two minor errors may be noticed in the flag plates. In the Trinity House 
Jack (Pl. xii., fig. 4) the ships are shown sailing away from the staff, though the 
Trinity House has adopted the comparatively modern heraldic rule that charges 
should face towards the staff. The Yarmouth and Cinque Ports banners in Plate I., 
redrawn from the seals in Plate III., show that in the fifteenth century this rule 
had not yet established itself. Again, in the Admiralty foul anchor flag (PI. viii., 
fig. 1) the two ends of the cable are shown symmetrically, instead of one under and 
one over both the stock and the arm. Each of these errors was until recently in 
the Admiralty flag book, but has now been corrected. 

It must unfortunately be recorded that the Index to the book is inadequate. 


A Life of Lieut.-General Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. By Coroner H.C. Wy tty, 
C.B. Oxford University Press. 


No successful soldier ever made a worse start than Eyre Coote. He joined 
the 27th Foot in 1744 and first saw service at the battle of Falkirk, where the 
Young Pretender with an ill-equipped following of highland clansmen inflicted 
an ignominious defeat on a superior force of British regulars commanded by General 
Hawley. Young Coote was carrying the King’s Colour of his regiment and got 
swept away in the general rout. Anyway he arrived in Edinburgh in advance 
of his regiment and for this offence was tried by a general court martial. The 
Court acquitted him of cowardice, but found him guilty of misconduct and 
sentenced him to be dismissed the Service. But the Ministry were seriously 
alarmed by the early successes of the Young Chevalier, and they thought it 
necessary to make examples of some of the runaways, “ pour encourager les 
autres!’’ The collapse of the Jacobite cause after Culloden inclined the Govern- 
ment to a more lenient policy and the cases of some of the officers who had been 
“ broken ’”’ for misconduct at Preston Pans and Falkirk were reconsidered. Among 
those who were given a chance of making good, was Eyre Coote, who, after being 
gazetted to the half-pay list of the 6th Dragoons, exchanged into the 37th Foot, 
from which he was transferred as a Captain to the 39th, which had recently arrived 
in India. This was the turning point in Coote’s professional life. It started him 
on a career of great distinction, in which he rendered valuable service to his King 
and country, collaborating with Clive and Hastings in those great events by which 
the British Empire in India was established. 

His first active service in the East was in Clive’s expedition for the recovery 
of Calcutta, which had been captured in 1756 by Surajah Dowlah. Questions of 
rank and precedence caused great squabbles between the King’s and the Company’s 
officers and it seemed at one time as if the 39th would have to be left in Madras 
owing to the refusal of Adlercron, their Colonel, to serve under Clive. Luckily, 
someone hit upon the happy expedient of embarking the regiment as Marines, 
which brought them under the command of Admiral Watson. In the Council of 
War which preceded the battle of Plassey Coote was one of the minority which voted 
for immediate action. In recognition of his services, Clive gave him the command 
of a force which marched through Behar in pursuit of Law and the remnants of 
the French garrisons in Bengal. This arduous task was undertaken during the 
Rr VOL. LXVII 
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hottest and rainiest months of the year. In these novel and trying conditions 
Coote acquitted himself well and made his name as a gallant and resourceful 
commander with a genius for handling Indian soldiers. This particular gift proved 
to be one of the secrets of his success and it entitles him, in a very special degree, 
to be ranked among our “‘ Sepoy Generals,” a distinction which he shares with 
Clive, Wellesley and Roberts. 

After little more than two years’ service in India, Coote returned home with 
a small fortune and no inconsiderable reputation. The Directors of the East India 
Company were quick to show their appreciation of his services and in 1759 he was 
entrusted with the raising of the 84th Foot, and appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Company’s Forces in Bengal. He landed with his regiment at Madras in 1760, 
and had to take the field at once against the French. Lally, their commander, 
had failed to capture Fort St. George, but still had considerable forces at his 
disposal. These were defeated by Coote in the decisive battle of Wandewash, 
which was followed by the capture of Pondicherry, two victories which decided the 
fate of the French in India. In the course of the campaign Coote found himself 
constantly at loggerheads with Governor Pigot and his colleagues of the Madras 
Council. These perverse administrators hampered him at every turn and failed, 
time after time, to keep his troops supplied with food, munitions and transport. 

After the fall of Pondicherry, Coote proceeded to Calcutta and took up the 
appointment for which he had been originally designated. A coup d’état had just 
taken place by which Meer Cossim had become Nawab of Bengal. Coote dis- 
approved the policy and methods of Vansittart, the Governor, and, after recording 
his dissent thereto, returned home. Soon after his arrival in England he purchased 
an estate in Hampshire and became a Member of Parliament. His military services 
were recognised by promotion to Colonel and the presentation of a sword of honour 
by the East India Company. In 1772 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
but he had not been more than a few weeks in Madras before he found himself 
involved in disputes with Du Pré, the Governor, who renewed the obstructive 
tactics of his predecessors by ignoring the terms of Coote’s commission. Coote 
was always a great stickler for his rights and previous experience had taught him 
that, in matters of this kind, no compromise would avail. He, therefore, decided 
to come home and lay his case before the Court of Directors. The latter decided 
that Coote was in the right and that Du Pré’s action was wholly unjustifiable. 
He was installed as a Knight of the Bath in 1772, and among other celebrities 
similarly honoured at the same time was Sir George Macartney, the future Governor 
of Madras, who was to prove as great a hindrance to Coote during his campaign 
against Hyder Ali as Pigot had been in former years. For the next few years 
Coote served at home, but held no important commands. In 1773 he was appointed 
Colonel of the 37th Foot and showed his solicitude for the welfare of the private 
soldier by instituting two regimental decorations; in this far-seeing appreciation 
of what makes for the encouragement of a soldierly spirit, Coote showed himself 
to be an original thinker and well ahead of his contemporaries. 

In 1775 he became a Major-General and two years later he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in India. He arrived there at a critical time. The struggle 
with the revolted American Colonies was drawing to its close, but France had 
joined our enemies and was planning an attack on the British possessions in India, 
in alliance with Hyder Ali, who had built up a powerful military state in Mysore. 
In Bombay and Central India we were fighting the Mahrattas, and Hastings, who 
was Governor-General was being thwarted at every turn by the perverse opposition 
of Francis, the “ Junius” of the celebrated “‘ Letters.” Colonel Wylly gives an 
nteresting account of Calcutta society as it was when Coote was one of its members. 
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We are told how our forefathers worked and played and how the civilian members 
of Couneil carried on the Government by addressing each other in lengthy minutes— 
a practice still sedulously cultivated by their successors. Coote found this mode 
of business very irritating and, after some experience of the prolixity of his colleagues, 
closed a discussion with the remark that “ he did not intend now or hereafter to 
devote his time to controversial writing ’’ —an observation which might well 
have been written by Lord Kitchener. To escape from this wordy warfare, Coote 
decided to leave Calcutta for a while and inspect the garrisons up country. This 
perfectly reasonable decision seems to have enraged Francis, for we find him 
denouncing Coote to a friend in England as “‘ an abandoned scoundrel.” 

While Coote was at Lucknow, carrying out his inspections, a fast sailing 
cruiser brought the alarming news to Calcutta that Hyder Ali had surprised and 
destroyed a British force under Colonel Baillie, and that he was ravaging the 
Carnatic right up to the walls of Madras. The situation was desperate and 
demanded the immediate presence of Coote. He got to Madras in 1780 and the 
prestige of his name at once put heart into a panic-stricken Council and a demoralised 
Army. Arduous operations ensued, in which the troops were deprived time after 
time of the fruits of victory owing to the shortage of cavalry, transport and 
supplies. The most striking success of this campaign was the battle of Porto Novo, 
of which an excellent account is given—an action which restored the fortunes of 
the British in southern India at a time when the Army was in sore straits for 
supplies and its pay many months in arrears, and gave the fullest scope for Coote’s 
military talents. At Wandewash he had proved the superiority of the line over 
the column as a formation for attack. At Porto Novo Ite demonstrated the 
superiority of the two-deep over the three-deep line. His power of manceuvring 
masses of troops was, as Fortescue points out, really marvellous. He was a 
perfect “‘ drill’’ and understood the correct application of every movement. His 
masterly use of the echelon, as a formation for meeting the attacks of cavalry, 
proved him to be a tactician of rare ability. His skill as a strategist was, perhaps, 
less marked; but lack of transport, and the failure of the Madras Government to 
supply him with food and money, prevented him from carrying out any definite 
plans, and generally reduced his movements to a series of advances for the relief 
of beleaguered garrisons, followed by retirements to his base to replenish supplies. 

Coote’s career in India was one long fight against civilian interference in 
military matters. In this his experience was not exceptional, for most of his 
successors have been involved in the same struggle. In justice to his contemporaries, 
however, it must be admitted that Coote was not an easy man to work with. He 
quarrelled with every Governor he came across, including Hastings himself, although 
he fully appreciated the generous support which that great Governor-General always 
gave him. One has only to look at Coote’s portrait, which forms the frontispiece 
of Colonel Wylly’s excellent book, to realise that he must have been irritable and 
quick to take offence. But in spite of a peppery temper and an impatience of 
criticism which was accentuated as he grew older, Coote was very popular with 
officers and men, and no Commander-in-Chief, except Roberts, has ever won the 
love and confidence of Indian soldiers to the extent that he did. His influence 
over them was really magical. This was due to his personality and upright 
character and to the fact that he was always ready to lead them in person, thereby 
showing his trust in their loyalty and his appreciation of their soldierly qualities. 
Moreover, Sepoys like their officers to be “‘ pukka sahibs,’’ and Coote was essentially 
a gentleman. 

Colonel Wylly has rendered a service to all who delight in the bypaths of 
historical research by rescuing from comparative oblivion the life-story of a soldier 
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of distinguished merit, whose career should be studied by all who are interested in 
Indian affairs and more especially by the young “‘ Sepoy Officers ’’ who hofe, some 
day, to become “‘ Sepoy Generals.’’ He has carried out his interesting task with 
skill and judgment and produced an admirably illustrated work which is a model 
of what a military biography should be. 


Der Feldherr Psychologos. An attempt to find the future Leaders of 
Germany. By Lirut. Kurt HEsseE. (Berlin: Mittler und Sohn. Ms. 75.) 


The May number of the Journal for last year contained an interesting account 
of the fighting on the Marne in the early summer of 1918 as shared in by Lieutenant 
Hesse of the 5th Grenadier Regiment. This officer has now published a book of a 
wholly different character, and one which is sure from-its nature to attract con- 
siderable attention in Germany. Up to the present time those writers who have 
dealt with the Great War from the German side have been well-known commanders 
or officers who held high positions on the staff, and they have concerned themselves 
almost exclusively with a historical presentment of events; but in the case of 
the book under review the author is one who occupied a wholly subordinate position 
and he treats his subject from an entirely different standpoint. He considers only 
the Man, the individual, and has no concern with such factors as troops or the 
direction of war. He takes as the ground-plan of his book the battle of Gumbinnen, 
divides it into many different phases, and considers in detail all the different 
influences which affected the individual. The work is of the rather ultra-fantastic 
kind in which the German reader delights and in which author and reader occasion- 
ally lose themselves; but it is well worth study from its consideration of the qualities 
necessary for the leader of the future—qualities which may be innate, or which 
may be dormant and revealed only by the red and fertilising rain of war. 





NOTICE TO AUTHORS. 


The number of books lately presented to the Library by their authors being 
but small, writers of books are reminded that none other are reviewed in the 
Journal than those of which presentation copies have reached the Librarian. 
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(Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) 
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Cruelty to Animals. 
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providing 
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treatment of animals, 
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by R.S.P.C.A. 
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kingdom 


By 
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the subject of kindness 
to animals ; 264,057 
Essays written by 
London children 


last year. 


By 
managing the 
Animal Rescue League, 
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47,171 unwanted cats 
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destroyed last 
year. 
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distributing 
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By 
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By 
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Parades in country 
districts and awarding 
Badges of Merit for 
the horses in the 
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STAFF COLLEGE. 


At the examination under the new syllabus held in February, 1921 :— 


CAMBERLEY. 


The following numbers from the various units on the successful 
list read with us:— 


CAVALRY - - - ONE INFANTRY - SEVEN 
Royart ARTILLERY - - THREE INDIAN ARMY - - ONE 
ROYAL ENGINEERS - - ONE 


Making a total of Thirteen out of Twenty-Two vacancies, besides 
Thirty-Three out of Forty-Three others who qualified for nomination. 


QUETTA. 


Eight out of the twenty-five admitted for two years’ course and 
one of the nine nominated for a one year course read with us. 


PROMOTION. 
During 1920 and 1921 out of about thirty officers who read with 
us all passed, with one exception. 
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